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FOREWORD. 


->-»-< 


'HIS  Volume  consists  of  reproductions  of  a  series  of  plates  issued  (with  one 
exception— the  Old  Bridge  of  Don)  as  supplements  to  the  "Aberdeen  Weekly 
Journal"  at  various  dates  during  the  years  1905-10,  along  with  the  accompanying 
explanatory  articles  which  I  contributed:  and  it  is  published  in  response  to  many 
requests  that  both  plates  and  letterpress  should  appear  in  more  permanent  form,  and  one 
better  suited  for  purposes  of  reference.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  subjects  dealt  with, 
the  articles  were  necessarily,  in  the  main,  compilations  from  various  works  dealing  with  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  Aberdeen,  but  every  endeavour  was  made  to  give  freshness  of 
treatment  to  more  or  less  familiar  themes,  to  secure  accuracy  of  statement,  and  to  bring  the 
various  matters  dealt  with  up  to  date.  The  plate  and  description  of  the  Old  Bridge  of  Don 
have  been  added  in  order  to  render  the  series  more  complete. 

Grateful  thanks  for  information  and  assistance  freely  and  generously  furnished  are  due  to 

a  number  of  gentlemen,  including  Messrs.  A.  M.  Munro,  G.  M.  Fraser,  William  Robbie,  William 

Smith,   William    Walker,    and   many   others :     and    1    am    specially   indebted    to    Mr.    John   A. 

Henderson,    Avondale,    Cults,    who    has    kindly    revised    the    proof-sheets    and    contributed 

the  Index. 

ROBERT    ANDERSON. 

Aberdeen,  ist  November,  igio 
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Aberdeen  in  1661- 


^W^HE  Map  of  Aberdeen  in  1661  on  the  opposite  page  is  a  reproduction  of 
i  I  the  map  familiarly  known  as  Parson  Gordon  of  Rothiemay's.  In  the 
^m  year  named,  the  City  Magistrates  procured  from  Holland  an  engraving 
of  the  burgh  and  the  "  freedom  "  lands,  after  the  pen-and-ink  drawing 
which  "  Master  James  Gordoun,  Minister  at  Rothemay,  had  beine  at  great 
paines  in  draughting  upon  ane  meikle  cairt  of  paper;  which  he  delivered  to 
the  Council — weill  done."  In  recompense,  Gordon  received  a  silver  piece  or 
cup  of  twenty  ounces,  with  a  silk  hat  for  himself,  "  and  ane  silk  govn  to  his 
bedfellow."  To  illustrate  this  plan  of  his  native  city,  James  Gordon  composed 
in  Latin  his  "  Abredoniae  Utriusque  Descriptio,"  which  is  still  preserved  in 
the  Library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  at  Edinburgh,  along  with  a  translation 
in  a  hand  nearly  contemporary.  A  reprint  of  the  translation,  under  the  title 
of  "  A  Description  of  Both  Touns  of  Aberdeen,"  was  published  by  the 
Spalding  Club  in  1842,  with  a  preface  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Cosmo  Innes. 
Gordon's  map  and  accompanying  description  have>  always  been  regarded 
as  giving  a  faithful  picture  of  Aberdeen  as  it  appeared  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  "No  amount  of  narrative  description,  even  to  one 
familiar  with  Aberdeen,"  says  Mr.  George  Cadenhead  in  his  "  Sketch  of  the 
Territorial  History  of  the  Burgh  of  Aberdeen,"  published  in  1878,  "  could 
convey  so  clear  an  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  burgh  in  the  year  1601  as  a 
glance  at  Mr.  Gordon's  map." 

Such  as  Aberdeen  then  was  in  size  and  figure  (continues  Mr.  Caden- 
head), there  is  some  reason  to  believe  it  had  been  for  more  than  three 
hundred  years  before  ;  and  such,  with  little  change,  it  continued  for  a 
hundred  years  later,  and  even  till  tin-  commencement  of  the  present 
[the  nineteenth]  century.  About  the  year  1850,  the  writer  conversed  with 
an  old  gardener,  of  the  name  of  Alexander  Smith,  then  about  eighty  years 
old,  residing  near  the  new  Bridge  of  Don,  who  described  the  Aberdeen  of 
his  youth  as  being  altogether  like  that  described  in  Mr.  Gordon's  map. 
Notwithstanding  the  changes  of  the  last  seventy  years,  anyone  acquainted 
with  Aberdeen  will  readily  recognise  what  was  comprehended  in  the  old 
burgh.  The  outline  ran  from  the  east  end  of  the  "  peer,"  where  one  of 
the  ships  called  "  snows  "  is  riding,  between  the  Heading  and  Castle  Hill, 
along  by  the  line  of  East  and  West  North  Street,  by  the  foot  of  the  east 
slope  of  the  Gallow  Hill,  to  the  Windmill,  across  the  Gallowgate,  then 
along  the  foot  of  the  west  slope  of  the  Gallow  Hill  to  the  foot  of  the  Vennel 
(St.  Paul  Street),  across  to  the  west  side  of  Sillerton  (Gordon's  Hospital 
grounds),  along  by  Schoolhill  and  Woolmanhill  to  the  Denburn,  down  the 
Denburn  to  the  Harbour,  ami  along  the  north  side  of  the  Harbour  to  the 
spot  where  it  began. 


Mr.   Cadenhead  then  proceeds  tc 
the  Gates  or  Ports  : — 


detail   the   "  Quarters  "   of  the  city  and 


The  Gates  or  Ports  were  six  in  number.  The  Trinity  Port  was  across 
the  mouth  of  Shiprow,  a  little  west  of  Short'  Brae.  The  Futty  Port  was  at 
the  south-east  corner  of  the  Castlegatc,  at  the  head  of  Hangman's  Brae. 
The  Justice  Port  was  at  the  north-east  corner  of  Castle  Street.  The 
Gallowgate  Port  was  in  Gallowgate,  near  the  Windmill.  The  Upperkirk- 
gate  Port  was  near  the  foot  of  Upperkirkgate,  about  the  mouth  of  Burn 
Court  probably.  The  Netherkirkgate  Port  was  at  the  foot  of  Netherkirk 
gate,  a  little  west  of  the  south  end  of  Flourmill  Lane.  These  Ports  or 
Gates  seem  to  have  been  solid,  heavy  walls,  pierced  by  an  archway  like 
Temple  Bar  in  London,  the  Bar' at  Southampton,  and  other  old  English 
burghs.  Ours  were  removed  in  or  about  the  year  176H,  as  being  useless  and 
obstructive  to  the  streets. 

Only  three  of  the  ports  would  seem  to  have  been  standing  in  176s.  when  it 
was  decided  to  remove  them,  as  they  had  become  a  great  obstruction  to 
vehicular  traffic.  These  were  the  Upperkirkgate,  Gallowgate,  and  Justice 
Ports.  The  Town  Council  ordered  the  demolition  of  the  two  last-named  at 
once,  but  there  were  evidently  difficulties  in  the  way  of  removing  the  Upper- 
kirkgate Port  at  that  time,  and  it  was  not  taken  down  till  twenty-six  years 


later.     The   "  Aberdeen  Journal  "   of  30th  June,    1794,   records  : — "  The  work- 
men have  now  finished  pulling  down  the  Upperkirkgate  Port." 

Another  "  delineation  "  of  Gordon's  map,  somewhat  different  from  Mr. 
Cadenhead' s,  is  given  by  Mr.  William  Robbie  in  his  "  Aberdeen  :  Its  Traditions 
and  History,"  published  in   1893.     Mr.   Robbie  says  :  — 

On  looking  over  the  map,  we  see  that  the  town  did  not  then  cover 
much  ground.  If  a  person  had  started  from  the  Cross  in  the  Castlegatc, 
and  walked  by  Exchequer  Row,  Shiprow.  and  Trinity  Corner,  he  entered 
the  Green.  Leaving  the  Green  on  its  north  side  by  a  lane,  now  obliterated, 
called  Addie's  Wynd,  which  was  at  the  present  opening  to  the  Back  Wynd 
stairs,  he  could  scramble  up  a  steep  brae  into  the  Back  or  West  Wynd. 
which  was  made  out  in  1-094..  From  the  north  end  of  the  Back  Wynd,  by 
the  Blackfriars,  he  soon  reached  the  south  bank  of  the  Loch.  Proceeding 
along  tins  bank,  he  came  to  the  north  end  of  the  narrow  street  now  called 
Drum's  Lane.  He  then  entered  the  Vennel.  which  was  on  the  line  of  the 
present  St.  Paul  Street,  and  led  him  into  the  Gallowgate,  walking  up 
which,  to  its  highest  part  at  Porthill,  he  reached  the  limit  of  the  town  in 
that  direction.  Returning  along  the  Gallowgate,  he  came  into  Broadgate, 
and.  passing  the  building'-  called  the  Round  Table,  and  through  the 
Narrow  Wynd,  he  was  again  at  the  Cross,  and  had  practically  made  the 
circuit  of  the  whole  town.  And  even  within  the  circumference  indicated 
there  were  several  unbuilt  spaces  in  the  streets,  which — reckoning  even  the 
lanes  and  wynds  -  numbered  only  about  sixteen.  In  almost  every  street 
the  houses  appear  to  have  had  long  strips  of  garden  ground  behind,  gener- 
ally planted  with  fruit-trees;  and  Gordon's  plan  gives  one  the  impression 
that  these  gardens  covered  more  ground  than  the  streets  and  buildings  did. 

After  these  extracts,  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  detailed  explanation  of  the 
in ap.  A  glance  at  it  will  show  that  in  1661  there  were  no  houses  west  of  the 
Denburn  or  north  of  the  Loch,  no  Ferryhill  er  Rosemount,  no  Union  Street  or 
King  Street,  Market  Street  or  Marischal  Street,  no  Footdee  such  as  we  know 
it  only  the  hamlet  of  "  Futty."  The  most  striking  feature  in  the  map  is  the 
large  circular  space  representing  St  Catherine's  (or  St.  Katharine's)  Hill.  It 
was  of  considerable  altitude,  and  is  said  to  have  been  as  high  as  the  Porthill 
(denoted  the  Wind  Mill  Hill),  if  not  higher.  It  was  practically  obliterated  by 
the  construction  of  Union  Street  on  one  side  and  Market  Street  on  another: 
but,  as  Mr.  Bobbie  says,  -  Part  of  the  slope  of  the  hill  is  still  visible  behind 
the  houses  on  the  east  side  of  Adelphi  Court,  and  the  circular  road  round  the 
base  is  yet  irregularly  outlined  in  Shiprow,  St.  Catherine's  Wynd.  Netherkirk- 
gate, and  Carnegie's  Brae,  which,  "before  it  was  obliterated  by  the  modern 
Union  Street  and  the  New  Market,  was  called  l'ufachie  Side,  and  would  have 
led  one  back  to  the  west  end  of  Shiprow,  thus  completing  the  circle."  On  the 
Castle  Hill  is  shown  the  Chapel  of  St.  Ninian  within  strong  enclosing  walls; 
there  are  two  Crosses  in  the  Castlegatc.  denoting  the  flesh  Market  and  the 
Fish  Market  respectively;  and  the  west  end  of  Castle  Street  is  closed  in  by 
buildings  called  the  Round  Table.  The  Loch  had  evidently  covered  many 
acres  ;  it  is  now  the  site  of  George  Street  and  of  numerous  side  streets.  The 
ground  between  the  Heading  Hill  and  the  sea,  where  the  Gasworks,  the 
Chemical  Works.  Cotton  Street,  and  Miller  Street  now  are.  was  sandy  hills 
covered  with  bents  hence  the  name  Sandilands.  Similarly,  the  whole  of  the 
ground  between  the  Castle  Hill  and  the  harbour,  or  to  the  south  of  the  line  of 
what  is  now   Virginia   Street,   is  seen  to  be   without   buildings  of  any  kind. 

Nevertheless,  such  as  was  "  the  citie  of  Aberdeen  "  when  the  good  parson 
of  Rothiemay  drew  this  plan  of  it,  he  could  declare  of  it  that  "  it  exceeds  not 
onlie  the  rest  of  the  tonus  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  bot  lykewayes  any  citie 
quhatsumever  of  that  same  latitude,  for  greatnes,  bewtie,  and  frequeneic  of 
trading,"  adding  — "  The  air  is  temperat  and  healthful!  about  it  ;  and  it  may 
be  that  the  citizens  owe  the  acutenes  of  ther  witts  therunto,  and  ther  civil! 
inclinations,  the  lyke  not  easie  to  be  fund  under  so  northerlie  climats,  damped 
for  the  most  pairt  with  air  of  a  gross  consistance.  However,  it  is  sure  that 
Aberdeen  is  reputed  (and  not  without  just  cause)  the  seminarie  of  so  many 
quho  ather  are  or  have  been  remarkabfe  for  wisdome,  learning,  gallantrie, 
breeding,  and  eivill  conversatione. " 


i     ) 


Hberfceen  in  1661. 
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£bc  Gown  ano  Ibarbour  in  1775. 
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Cbe  Coumi  ana  fiarbour  in  1775. 


*#T"-%. ERE  we  have  a  reproduction  of  "A  General  View  of  New  Aberdeen, 

l|j      1775.''     Such,  at  any  rate,  is  the  date  on  the  picture,   which  corre- 

11%/      sponds  with  an  engraving  in  "  Walpoole's  New  and  Complete  British 

Traveller  "  ;  but  it  is  surmised  that  the  picture  is  really  one  of  the 

many  variants  of  the  representation  of  "  New  Aberdeen  from  the  Blockhouse  " 

in  the  "  Theatrum  Scotise  "  of  John  Slezer,  published  at  London  in  1693.     As 

little  change   was   effected  in  Aberdeen   during  the   seventeenth  century,   the 

picture  may  be  regarded  as  complementary  to  the  map  of  Aberdeen  in   1661, 

giving  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  appearance  of  the  town,  the  boundaries  and 

streets  of  which  are  outlined  in  that  map. 

Conspicuous  in  the  picture  is  the  river  Dee,  with  its  various  channels 
meandering  between  the  Inches,  while  in  the  foreground,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  is  the  "  Bulwark,"  and  over  against  it,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  is  the  "  Blockhouse."  A  block-house  or  fort — probably 
of  rude  construction — was  built  at  "  the  harbour  mouth  "  in  1477,  but  a  strong 
erection  of  solid  masonry  was  substituted  in  1532.  "  It  was  circular  in  form," 
says  Mr.  Robbie,  "  the  walls  about  six  feet  thick,  with  embrasures  on  the 
side  which  commanded  the  harbour  entrance,  and  in  the  centre  was  a  smaller 
building,  which  rose  several  feet  higher  than  the  circular  wall  of  the  fort, 
intended  probably  for  the  storage  of  ammunition  and  as  an  outlook."  Gordon 
of  Rothiemay,  however,  described  it  as  a  "  rough  peece  of  work,"  "  a  grosse 
bulk  of  a  building,"  adding  that  it  was  "  builded  for  guarding  the  entrie  of  the 
harborie  from  pirats  and  algarads,  and  cannon  wer  planted  ther  for  that  pur- 
pose, or  at  least  that  from  thence  the  motions  of  pirats  might  be  tymouslie 
foreseen."  A  new  block-house  was  built  on  the  foundations  of  the  old  one 
about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  was  furnished  with  ten 
12-pounders.  According  to  Joseph  Robertson,  in  "The  Book  of  Bon- 
Accord  "  : — 

It  was  dismantled  shortly  after  the  building  of  the  new  pier  [1780], 
and  the  guns  were  transferred  to  a  battery  raised  on  a  slight  eminence  in 
the  vicinity,  so  as  to  command  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  the  adjacent 
coast.  The  expense  of  this  structure  amounted  to  £1200  ;  and  the  total 
inefficiency  of  its  appointments  was  speedily  demonstrated.  On  the  26th 
May,  1781,  during  the  war  with  our  American  colonies,  the  noted  Captain 
Fall  entered  the  harbour  in  pursuit  of  the  Liberty,  privateer,  which  he 
boarded  and  carried  off,  along  with  the  Hazard,  privateer,  though  both 
vessels  were  anchored  under  the  guns  of  the  battery.  Scarcely  a  shot  was 
fired  from  that  formidable  fort ;  indeed,  there  was  a  very  general  report 
that  it  possessed  neither  powder  nor  ball,  but  the  magistrates  caused  this 
base  calumny  to  be  refuted  by  the  solemn  affidavit  of  the  gunner.  The 
artillery  was  afterwards  removed,  and  the  only  part  of  the  building  which 
now  remains  [1839]  was  lately  occupied  as  a  blacksmith's  shop. 

The  site  of  the  block-house — on  Pocra  Quay — is  now  occupied  by  the 
premises  of  Messrs.  L.  Findlay  &  Son,  fishcurers,  which  were  erected  in  1879  ; 
and  a  tablet  on  the  front  wall  succinctly  records  the  successive  stages  of  fort, 
block-house,  and  fishcuring  establishment — 

1477, 

A    FORT    STOOD    HERE. 

1532, 

THE   BLOCK-HOUSE. 

1S79, 

THIS   BUILDING   ERECTED. 

As  in  the  case  of  Gordon  of  Rothiemay's  map,  a  notable  feature  of  the 
picture — to  us  in  these  days,  at  least — is  the  almost  total  absence  of  buildings 
on  the  ground  sloping  down  from  Castle  Hill  and  St.  Katharine's  Hill  to  the 
harbour  or  "  shorelands."  The  prominent  features  are  the  spires  of  the  Tol- 
booth,  Greyfriars  Church,  and  the  West  Church  ;  while  the  church  of  the 
Trinity  Friars,  with  its  small  steeple,  is  discernible  towards  the  upper  part  of 
the  harbour.     The   Denburn,   as   in  the    1661    map,   is   practically   the   western 


boundary  of  the  town  ;  and  beyond  it,  in  the  distance  towards  the  left,  is  si'i-n 
the  Windmill,  on  what  is  now  Windmill  Brae. 


Whilst  recalling—  pictorially  and  otherwise — the  features  of  "  old-time  " 
Aberdeen,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  direct  attention  to  a  description  of 
the  city  only  second  in  interest  (as  it  is  second  in  date)  to  that  of  Parson  Gordon 
of  Rothiemay.  This  is  contained  in  "  A  Succinct  Survey  of  the  Famous  City 
of  Aberdeen,"  printed  in  Aberdeen  by  John  Forbes  in  1685.  It  professed  to  be 
by  "  Philopoliteius,"  "  A  Zealous  Lover  of  Bon-Accord,"  but  the  author  was 
really  Baillie  Alexander  Skene  of  Newtyle.  The  "  Survey  "  is  bracketed  by 
Dr.  Joseph  Robertson  with  Gordon's  map  and  "  Description  "  as  enabling  us 
to  realise  Aberdeen  as  it  existed  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  following  are  a  few  passages  culled  from  the  quaint  and  somewhat  ornate 
"  Survey  "  : — 

Aberdeen  is  pleasantly  seated  upon  three  Hills,  which  are  all  joyned 
together  by  easie  descents,  so  as  in  the  middle  of  the  Streets  they  are 
scarcely  discernable.  It  is  of  Circuit  about  2141  double  spaces,  through 
which  six   Gates   enter.     .     .     . 

As  for  the  Accommodations  and  Ornaments  of  our  City,  we  have  an 
indifferent  good  entrie  to  our  Harbour  for  Ships,  especially  since  that  great 
Si  on  called  Craig  Metellan  was  raised  up  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  River 
of  Dee,  and  transported  out  of  the  Current  thereof,  so  that  now  Ships  can 
incurr  no  damnage,  which  was  done  by  the  renowned  Art  and  Industrie  of 
that  Ingenious  and  Vertuous  Citizen,  David  Anderson  ;  As  also,  by  that 
considerable  Bulwark  the  Magistrats  of  late  years  caused  erect  at  the 
■  Mouth  of  the  South  side  of  the  River  ;  extending  up  the  Shoar  such  a 
great  length  so  that  very  great  Ships  may  enter  and  be  safely  preserved 
when  they  are  in  without  hazard. 

Aberdeen  hath  ever  had  since  the  time  of  Poperie  a  great  and  fair 
Fabrick,  containing  two  great  and  spacious  Churches  of  Publick  Worship  : 
the  Greatest  towards  the  West  is  called  the  Old  Church,  the  lesser  towards 
the  East  is  called  the  New  Church,  with  a  stately  Spire  or  Steeple,  the 
Churches  and  Steeple  are  covered  beautifully  with  Lead,  and  within 
plenished  neatly  with  good  Dasks  and  Galries  of  excellent  Workmanship 
of  Wainscot,  and  great  and  large  Lights  and  Windowes. 

Then  follow  careful,  not  to  say  minute,  descriptions  of  Greyfriars  and 
Trinity  Churches,  each  with  "  a  little  steeple  "  ;  St.  Ninian's  Chapel  "  at  the 
Castlehill,"  and  a  "  Fabrick  builded  by  the  citizens  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village  of  Futtie,  appointed  for  catechiseing  that  people  which  since  hath  had 
a  minister  to  preach,  though  not  as  a  distinct  parish  "  ;  the  Town-house  or 
"  Toll-Booth,"  the  Pack-house  and  Weigh-house  ("  near  to  the  Shoar,  the 
Shoar  being  of  late  years  greatly  enlarged,  so  that  it  is  a  pleasant  considerable 
walk  from  the  city  to  go  to  the  furthest  end  thereof,  which  leads  to  the  fields 
and  towards  the  harbour-mouth  ') ;  the  Mercat-place,  the  Bridge  of  Dee  ("  one 
of  the  stateliest  bridges  in  the  kingdom  ") ;  Marischal  College,  the  Grammar 
School,  the  various  trades  hospitals  ;  the  eight  mills  belonging  to  the  city, 
and  lands  appertaining  thereto  ("  whereof  a  new  Wind-Mill  is  builded  of  stone 
and  lyme  at  the  south  entrie  of  the  city,  which  may  be  of  excellent  use  if 
carefully  keeped  ");  the  Well  of  Spa,  etc.,  etc. 

The  "  Survey  "  also  embraces  two  epigrams  on  Aberdeen  in  Latin  by  Dr. 
Arthur  Johnston,  duly  "  Englished  "  by  John  Barclay.  In  the  first,  the  city 
is  praised  : — 

Who  e're  thou  art,  that  Rome  do'st  magnifie, 

And  her  extoll,  as  people  fondly  do  : 

Entitling  her  the  Earths  delight  and  Queen, 

Compare  with  her  the  City  Aberdeen  : 

If  Bigness  may  'mongst  Praises  reckned  be, 
Rome  is  indeed  of  greater  bulk  than  She  ; 

But  in  all  Gifts  and  Ornaments  of  mind, 

Rome  may  her  Equalls  in  this  City  find. 


( 


Ok  Citp  from  m  Southwest,  1825. 


^**HIS  plate,   depicting  Aberdeen  from   the  smith-west,   is  taken  from  an 
/  engraving  published  by  Smith,  Elder,  &  Company  in  1825.      The  picture 

\if  itself  bears  to  be  drawn  by  I.  Clark,  and  has  a  strong  family  resem- 
blance to  another  picture  "  Engraved  by  I.  Clark  from  a  drawing  by 
G.  Smith.''  A  prominent  feature  of  the  picture,  of  course,  is  the  absence  of 
any  bridge  across  the  Dee.  The  Wellington  Suspension  Bridge  (or  "  Chain 
Brig,"  as  it  is  wont  to  be  called)  was  not  erected  until  1830  (see  "  '  Aberdeen 
Journal  '  Notes  and  Queries,"  II.,  256),  while  it  was  not  till  about  twenty  years 
later  that  the  railway  bridge  was  built,  the  "  Aberdeen  Railway  "  (from 
Forfar  to  Aberdeen)  being  opened  only  in  1850.  The  general  aspect  of  the  city 
as  shown  in  the  picture  does  not  materially  differ  from  that  presented  in  the 
1775  view,  but  the  actual  conditions  of  the  city  were  considerably  changed 
before  1825.     Joseph  Robertson,  in  "  The  Book  of  Bon-Accord,"  says: — 

The  city  was  first  extended  towards  Gilcomstone.  Here,  previous  to 
the  year  1756,  there  was  only  one  solitary  farmhouse  ;  but  the  corporation 
having  wisely  determined  to  feu  their  grounds,  "  a  fine  village  and  a  hand- 
some chapel  "  sprung  up  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  About  the  same 
period,  the  burgh  began  to  spread  itself  in  the  direction  of  the  harbour. 
The  Trinity  burn  was  diverted  from  its  course,  and  Virginia  Street  built. 
The  house  and  garden  of  the  Earl  Marischal  were  purchased  ;  and  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  bridge  by  which  the  street  named  after  his  lordship 
was  carried  over  Virginia  Street  was  laid  on  the  15th  of  March,  1768.  The 
ground  called  "  The  Shorelands,"  which  had  been  gained  from  the  estuary 
of  the  Dee  in  the  preceding  century,  was  next  occupied,  and,  we  are  told, 
was  "  almost  covered  with  houses  "  before  the  year  1785.  Towards  the 
south,  the  town  was  extended  beyond  the  Denburn,  and  the  Windmill  Brae 
and  the  suburb  of  the  Hardgate  built.  On  the  north,  "  The  Lochlands 
were  partly  feued  in  the  spring  of  171)0,  and  four  principal  streets  were 
planned.  Attention  was  also  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the  internal 
communication  of  the  city  ;  and  Littlejohn  Street,  Barnet's  Close,  Lodge 
Walk,  Long  Acre,  and  other  alleys  were  formed.  Before  the  close  of  the 
century,  ten  considerable  streets  were  opened — Virginia,  Tannery,  North, 
Marischal,  Belmont,  Queen,  James,  Carmelite,  George,  and  St.  Andrew 
Streets.  The  street  called  the  Schoolhill  was  likewise  prolonged,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Woolmanhill  was  occupied  by  buildings. 

Union  Street  was  made  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  King 
Street  was  also  laid  out,  and  St.  Nicholas  Street  was  opened,  so  that  the  city 
had  commodious  approaches  from  the  north,  south,  and  west.  The  approaches 
preceded  the  development  of  the  city,  however,  Mr.  George  Walker,  in  his 
"  Aberdeen  Awa',"  remarking  that  the  conception  of  Union  Street  was  de- 
cidedly ahead  of  the  age,  "  for  even  in  the  '  thirties  '  the  houses  were  few  and 
far  between,  and  the  blanks  on  the  north  side  of  the  Green  were  rilled  up  by  a 
low  brick  wall."  Considerable  improvements  were  also  effected  at  the  har- 
bour. The  North  Pier  had  been  erected  and  extended,  the  South  Breakwater 
constructed,  and  a  beginning  made  with  the  construction  of  Waterloo  Quay. 

Very  little  of  these  improvements,  however,  is  indicated  by  the  picture,  if 
we  except  the  harbour,  the  improved  condition  of  which  may  be  regarded  as 
shown  by  the  large  fleet  of  sailing  vessels  in  the  river.  The  outstanding 
features  of  the  city  are  (as  in  the  1775  view)  the  barracks  on  the  Castle  Hill 
and  the  spires  of  the  Tolbooth  and  the  East  and  West  Churches.  More  interest, 
perhaps,  pertains  to  the  foreground  of  the  picture.  Here  we  have,  to  the 
right,  the  Craiglug  rock  and  promontory,  with  the  works  of  Messrs.  James 
Abernethy  &  Company,  of  the  Ferryhill  Foundry  :  while  to  the  left  is  Arthur- 
seat  House  (above  the  salmon  fishing  bothy,  which  is  still  extant — it  or  a  suc- 
cessor). Beyond  the  house  and  grounds  of  Arthurseat  the  land  is  mostly 
arable  land — what  now  forms  the  flourishing  suburb  of  Ferryhill.  Francis 
Douglas,  in  his  "  Description  of  the  East  Coast  "  (1782),  wrote  that — 


The  lands  of  Ferryhill  lie  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee,  a  little  south  and 
south-west  of  the  Hardgate,  and,  till  about  twenty  years  ago,  that  the 
community  feued  them  out,  were  possessed  by  two  tenants,  who  exceedingly 
neglected  them.  They  chiefly  consist  of  little  conical  hills,  which  were 
generally  over-run  with  heath  and  furze,  while  the  flat  bottoms  between 
them  were  drenched  with  stagnant  water.  The  tenants,  who  rented  them 
low,  kept  their  best  grounds  in  constant  tillage,  and  never  once  thought 
of  improving  the  more  ordinary.  When  these  farms  were  feued  out,  they 
fetched  a  great  advance  of  rent,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  several  pro- 
prietors. .  .  .  Doctor  Blackwell,  Principal  of  the  Marischal  College, 
purchased  a  lot,  on  which  he  built  a  small  house,  but,  except  planting  a 
few  pines,  made  no  improvement.  The  lands  arc  now  the  property  of  his 
widow,  who  has  re-feued  part  of  them  to  two  gentlemen,  who  are  improving 
them  with  spirit  and  judgment.  One  of  them,  Mr.  Fordyce,  has  already 
made  out  a  summer  villa  ;  the  other,  Mr.  Ewen,  has  begun  one,  which, 
when  the  plan  is  finished,  will  be  very  pleasant. 

The  Mr.  Fordyce  here  mentioned  was  Mr.  Arthur  Dingwall  Fordyce  of 
Culsh,  LL.D.  (a  member  of  the  Brucklay  family),  Commissary  of  Aberdeen- 
shire. He  lived  at  one  time  in  Castle  Street,  but  after  he  acquired  the  pro- 
pertj  referred  to — named  Arthurseat  lie  made  it  his  permanent  abode.  His 
grandson,  Mr.  Alexander  Dingwall  Fordyce  (of  Fergus,  Ontario),  who  compiled 
a  "  Family  Record  of  the  Name  of  Dingwall  Fordyce,"  supplies  this  interesting 
information  in  it  : 

Mr.  Ewen  was  a  prominent  citizen  of  Aberdeen,  noted  at  the  time  for 
his  Liberal  political  sentiments,  known  also  as  a  man  of  taste,  and  as  the 
author  of  that  gem  of  Scottish  poetry,  "  The  Boatie  Rows."  His  plan  for 
the  improvement  of  his  part  of  the  lands  of  Ferryhill  was  probably  never 
completed  ;  but,  long  after  he  was  gone,  traces  of  his  design  were  to  be 
seen.  Summer-houses  remained  in  "  Even's  Wood,"  as  it  was  called, 
built  of  "  run  "  brick,  and  tastefully  furnished  ;  paths  threaded  the  wood, 
with  here  and  there  an  obelisk  or  a  pillar  bearing  inscription  on  a  marble 
slab,  commemorative  of  some  event  or  individual  counted  worthy  of  honour 
by  Mr.  Ewen,  whose  sympathies  are  believed  to  have  lain  with  the  pro- 
moters of  the  French  Revolution  in  its  earlier  stages.  Periodical  gather- 
ings of  the  descendants  of  Mr.  Arthur  Dingwall  Fordyce  were  held  at 
Arthur  Seat,  and  on  such  occasions  Ewen's  dark  lirwoods  and  the  adjoining 
cowslip-covered  banks  were  favourite  resorts  and  resting-places. 

Mr.  Arthur  Dingwall  Fordyce  died  at  Arthurseat  in  1 834,  and  for  some 
time  the  house  and  grounds  were  enjoyed  by  a  grand-daughter.  Then  they 
became  the  property  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Williamson,  and  from  his  heirs  they  were 
acquired  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Crombie  Duthie,  forming,  with  some  adjoining  land 
and  a  part  of  the  estate  of  Polmuir,  the  Duthie  Park,  presented  by  the  lady 
named  to  the  town,  and  formally  opened  by  Princess  bYatrice  on  27th  Sep- 
tember, lss:i.  The  old  mansion-house  is  now  utilised  as  a  museum  and  refresh- 
ment room  :  and  to  the  museum  the  author  of  the  "  Family  Record,"  in 
November.  1892,  presented  relics  of  his  grandfather's  connection  with  the  city 
in  the  shape  of  his  burgess  ticket,  his  diploma  of  LL.D.  from  Marischal  Col- 
lege, and  his  commission  as  a  notary  public.  It  may  be  mentioned  that,  in 
1850,  the  then  proprietor  of  Arthurseat  formed  the  grounds  into  a  "  Royal 
Gardens,"  or  recreation  ground,  and  advertised  that  one  of  the  attractions  of 
the  park  was  the  view  it  afforded  of  incoming  trains  !  For  further  particulars 
of  Arthurseat  and  the  adjoining  property  of  Polmuir,  reference  may  be  made 
to  the  article  "  Polmuir:  The  Story  of  a  Suburban  Residence  "  in  "  The  Lone 
Shieling,  with  other  Literary  and  Historical  Sketches,"  by  G.  M.  Eraser 
(Aberdeen,  1908).  See  also  illustration  of  Polmuir  Mansion-house  and  accom- 
panying description  by  A.  D.  Fordyce  in  "  Scottish  Notes  and  Queries,"  VII., 
113. 
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Gfoe  Cit\>  from  tbc  SoutMKIlcst,  1825. 
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£oit\>  jfarm  an&  Hbcrftccn  in  IS50. 
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Corrp  Farm  and  Aberdeen  in  1850. 


/^^P^HE  date  1850  has  been  given  to  this  plate  more  to  denote  the  period  it 
I  is  designed  to  represent  than  the  actual  date  of  the  engraving  from 

^■^      which  it  is  reproduced.     The  engraving — for  the  use  (if  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Councillor  Wallace— is  by  R.  P,  Cuff,  and 
was  executed  by  Mr.  Cuff  from  drawings  made  by  Mr.  James  C'assie,  A.R.S.A., 
and  Mr.  George  W.  Wilson,  for  Mr.  John  Rae  Smith,  Union  Street.    The  view 
it  depicts  is  taken  from  the  high  ground  above  old  Torry  Farm. 

The  conspicuous  prominence  given  to  the  railway  viaduct  on  the  left  of  the 
picture  and  the  height  of  the  arches  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  picture 
was  meant  to  illustrate  the  original  design  of  the  railway — a  design  that  was 
altered  about  1850.  As  has  been  already  stated,  the  "  Aberdeen  Railway  " 
(from  Forfar  to  Aberdeen)  was  opened  in  March,  1850  ;  the  first  train  from  the 
south  ran  into  Aberdeen  on  16th  March,  and  the  line  was  formally  opened  on 
30th  March.  The  terminus  then  was  at  Ferryhill — a  temporary  wooden  station, 
a  little  nearer  the  city  than  the  present  junction  of  the  Caledonian  and  Deeside 
lines.  The  projected  line  of  railway  received  Parliamentary  sanction  in  1845, 
but  its  construction  was  seriously  impeded — first,  by  the  collapse  of  several 
railway  arches  at  Ferryhill  (seven  men  being  killed)  in  1846  ;  and,  next,  by  the 
financial  crisis  and  the  reaction  against  railway  speculation  which  occurred  in 
the  following  year.  The  original  intention  was  to  carry  the  line  on  a  high  level 
from  Ferryhill  to  the  basement  of  the  New  Market,  which  was  to  be  the 
terminus  ;  but  eventually  the  arches  were  built  on  a  lower  level,  so  that  the 
line  might  run  into  Guild  Street  Station,  which  was  opened  in  1854. 

The  collapse  of  the  arches  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  John  S.  Stuart,  for- 
merly accountant  of  the  Great  North  of  Scotland  Railway  Company,  in  an 
article  he  contributed  to  the  "  Book  of  the  Bazaar  "  of  the  Railway  Benevolent 
Institution,  1893  : — 

On  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  28th  September,  1846,  I  was  sitting  in 
a  very  matutinal  writing  class  which  met  in  a  back  room  on  the  topmost 
floor  of  the  large  house  in  Union  Street  opposite  the  St.  Nicholas  Church 
fagade.  I  sat  next  the  window,  which,  at  a  considerable  altitude,  gave 
upon  the  Green.  The  "  Place  Verte  "  of  those  days  was  a  much  more 
important  thoroughfare  than  it  has  since  become,  and  as  I  looked  down 
that  morning  I  could  see  many  well-known  citizens — all  of  them  now  gone, 
and  as  dead  as  the  Dukes  of  Edom.  Suddenly  a  considerable  crowd  of 
people  turned  the  corner  of  Carmelite  Street,  and  I  could  see  that  in  their 
midst  something  with  a  sheet  over  it  was,  being  carried  in  a  temporised 
ambulance.  This,  I  afterwards  learned,  was  the  dead  body  of  a  man  who 
had  been  killed  on  the  railway  a  few  minutes  before.  The  railway  was 
being  constructed  on  arches  between  the  site  of  the  then  proposed  station 
in  Market  Street  and  the  Bridge  crossing  the  Dee — the  centering  of  three 
of  which  near  the  Devanha  Brewery  had  been  removed  some  days  before. 
Without  any  warning,  these  arches  collapsed  like  a  pack  of  cards,  and 
eleven  men  who  had  been  working  on  the  top  of  them  were  buried  in  the 
mass  of  ruins.  Seven  of  them  were  killed  instantaneously,  and  four  were 
very  severely  hurt.  I  don't  know  if  all  the  four  recovered  from  their 
injuries,  but  I  know  that  one  of  them  is  still  in  the  service  of  the  railway 
company  (now  the  Caledonian),  respected  by  all  who  know  him. 

Prominent  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture  is  the  dwelling-house  of  Torry 
Farm,  with  the  adjoining  steading.  The  buildings  were  destroyed  a  few  years 
ago,  consequent  on  the  development  of  Torry,  their  site  being  utilised  for  the 
formation  of  Victoria  Road  and  Menzies  Road.  The  name  of  "  Torry  Farm," 
however,  will  long  remain  a  sort  of  "  household  word  "  in  Aberdeen,  for  the 


estate  of  which  it  formed  part  was  the  subject  of  what  was  perhaps  the  keenest 
and  bitterest  municipal  controversy  ever  waged  in  the  city.  The  estate  con- 
sisted of  over  200  acres  of  arable  land,  and  was  offered  by  the  then  proprietors 
to  the  Harbour  Board  in  1864  for  £28,000.  By  the  Harbour  Act  of  L868,  powers 
were  taken  to  acquire  3t.\  acres  of  the  estate  for  the  diversion  of  the  Dee.  In 
1869  the  "  party  of  progress  "  carried  a  motion  in  the  Town  Council  to  accept 
an  offer  by  one  of  the  proprietors  of  his  half  of  the  estate  for  £16,000,  and  tc 
offer  the  same  amount  for  the  other  half,  the  intention  being  to  build  a  bridge 
across  the  Dee  connecting  Torry  Farm  with  the  town.  The  scheme  encountered 
persistent  opposition,  however,  and  in  the  end — owing  to  legal  difficulties  being 
interposed,  and  the  price  being,  raised  in  consequence  of  a  change  of  proprietors 
— the  projected  purchase  of  the  estate  by  the  town  was  abandoned.  The  aban- 
donment was  deplored  at  the  time  by  far-sighted  citizens,  and  may  be  said'  to 
have  been  regretted  ever  since  ;  and  land  has  since  had  to  be  acquired  at  Torry 
which  has  cost  nearly  as  much  as  the  whole  estate  could  have  been  bought  for 
in  1869.  The  estate  ultimately  became  the  property  of  the  Land  Association. 
Great  changes  have  been  effected  since  the  purchase  of  Torry  Farm  was  a 
"burning  question" — the  Dee  has  been  diverted,  a  large  extent  of  ground 
reclaimed  and  built  upon,  the  Victoria  Bridge  built,  and  a  new  town  practically 
created  on  the  south  side  of  the  river. 

A  "  marvellous  change  "  is  also  noticeable  in  comparing  this  plate  with  the 
one  immediately  preceding — the  Aberdeen  of  1825  with  that  of  1850.  By  the 
latter  year  the  river  had  been  diverted  out  of  the  tidal  harbour  and  the  present 
wet  docks  created.  Market  Street  had  been  made  and  the  New  Market  built. 
Gasworks  had  been  erected  at  Poynernook  (on  the  site  of  the  present  Joint 
Station).  Many  churches  and  public  edifices  had  been  built — Marischal  College 
(1837-41),  the  Free  Church  College  (1850),  the  North  Parish  Church  (1831),  the 
three  Free  Churches  in  Schoolhill,  etc.  The  artist,  in  depicting  them,  has  given 
their  towers  and  spires  -and  even  the  buildings  themselves — a  somewhat  undue 
accentuation,  but  his  picture,  nevertheless,  enables  us  to  form  a  tolerably  good 
conception  of  the  Aberdeen  of  his  day. 

To  the  east  of  the  railway  viaduct  are  seen  the  woodyards  at  Poynernook — 
the  spot  at  which  the  timber  floated  down  from  the  forests  of  Upper  Deeside 
was  taken  from  the  river.  The  new  docks,  which  were  completed  and  opened 
in  1848,  are  also  shown.  The  shipping  in  them  contrasts  strangely  with  the 
condition  of  matters  to-day.  While  in  1850  the  artist  has  shown  only  one  steam- 
boat and  the  rest  sailing  vessels,  the  reverse  would  be  the  case  in  1910.  Two 
objects  of  interest  are  shown  near  the  harbour.  One  is  the  triumphal  arch 
erected  for  the  Queen's  landing  in  1848  ;  the  other,  the  old  oak  tree  which  stood 
on  the  side  of  the  Dee  in  a  line  with  Marischal  Street,  and  is  now  in  the  Duthie 
Park.  Taking  the  picture  from  left  to  right,  the.  principal  buildings  shown  are 
the  following — Free  Church  College,  Bridewell,  Union  Bridge,  Infirmary,  Free 
Churches,  South  Parish  Church,  Gordon's  Hospital,  St.  Nicholas  .  Church. 
Market  Street  (with  Trinity  Church  at  the  foot),  Marischal  College,  Town- 
house, Marischal  Street,  North  Parish  Church,  Barracks,  Bannermill,  Footdee 
Church,  and — in  the  distance — the  crown  of  King's  College  and  the  towers  of 
the  Cathedral.  The  artist  has  certainly  taken  considerable  licence  in  bringing 
so  many  objects  into  his  sketch  ;  but  the  workmanship  is  so  good  that  this  view 
forms  one  of  the  most  interesting,  as  well  as  accurate,  representations  of  the 
city  as  it  stood  half  a  century  ago.  It  forms  a  definite  landmark  from  which  we 
can  see  the  many  improvements  and  changes  that  have  come  over  the  city 
during  the  past  sixty  years. 
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Aberdeen  from  Cornhill. 
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HE  picture  from  which  this  plate  is  taken  is  titled  "  Aberdeen  from 
Cornhill.  '  In  all  probability  the  original  picture  was  one  forming  part 
of  a  Montrose  publication,  some  particulars  of  which  were  given  in 
"  Scottish  Notes  and  Queries  "  for  August,  1889.  Messrs.  J.  &  D. 
Nichol,  booksellers,  Montrose,  projected  a  work,  in  1840,  titled  "  Nichols' 
Cities  and  Towns  of  Scotland."  It  was  intended  to  embrace  the  whole  of 
•Scotland,  but  two  parts  only  were  issued,  dealing  respectively  with  Aberdeen 
and  Montrose.  The  Aberdeen  part  is  thus  described  in  "  Scottish  Notes  and 
Queries,"  in  an  article  on  "  Bibliography  of  Montrose  Periodical  Literature  " — 

The  Aberdeen  part  contains  a  plan  of  Aberdeen,  several  vignettes,  and 
explanatory  remarks  regarding  the  city.  Nine  views  include  the  following 
pictures : — Aberdeen  from  Cornhill,  Castle  Street,  King  Street,  Broad 
Street,  Windmill  Brae,  Wallace  Nook,  Aberdeen  Cathedral,  King's  College, 
Brig  o'  Balgownie.  The  work  measures  about  18  by  15  inches.  The  plates 
are  very  well  drawn  on  stone  in  chalk,  by  James  Gordon,  sen.,  and  litho- 
graphed in  tint  by  Nichol,  Edinburgh.  The  two  or  three  pages  of  subject 
matter  are  also  lithographed.  The  enterprise  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  worthy 
one,  but  it  was  ambitious  and  costly,  and  in  all  likelihood  failed  from  a 
want  of  extended  support.  We  are  familiar  with  most  of  the  plates,  which 
would  seem  to  have  been  sold  separately,  probably  after  the  work  was 
abandoned. 

From  the  elevated  situation  of  Cornhill,  on  the  north-west  of  the  town,  an 
excellent  view  is  obtained  of  Aberdeen — perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to 
use  the  plural  and  say  views,  for  they  vary  (from  the  Cornhill  road,  at  least) 
according  to  the  altitude  and  the  standpoint.  The  chief  interest  in  this  1840 
plate  lies  in  the  contrast  it  affords  with  the  existing  view  ;  the  plate  itself  is  in 
no  ways  remarkable,  and  some  of  the  important  features  are  rather  ex- 
aggerated. Most  of  the  conspicuous  objects  delineated  are  still  observable — 
Broadford  Works  in  the  middle  foreground,  with  the  Hutcheon  Street  Comb- 
works  to  the  left ;  on  the  right,  the  North  Church  and  the  central  tower  of 
Marischal  College  with  its  erstwhile  four  round-topped  turrets.  The  spires  are 
a  little  difficult  to  identify,  on  account  of  their  excessive  proportions,  but,  if  we 
mistake  not,  there  were  only  three  spires  in  Aberdeen  in  1840 — those  of  the  old 
Tolbooth,  Gordon's  Hospital,  and  the  East  and  West  Churches  ;  and  the  three 
in  the  plate  answer  fairly  well  to  the  location  of  these  several  spires.  The  high, 
square  erection  to  the  right  of  the  picture  may  be  taken,  we  suppose,  to  repre- 
sent the  Bridewell,  or  West  Prison,  which  stood  in  what  is  now  Rose  Street. 
Then  to  the  right  of  the  Bridewell  we  have  the  tall  chimney  of  the  Rubislaw 
Bleachfield  Works — a  prominent  "  landmark  "  in  the  west  end  of  the  town  for 
many  years,  which  was  demolished,  however,  on  17th  July,   1908. 

The  scene  is  changed.  Anyone  who  to-day  surveys  Aberdeen  from  the 
Cornhill  road  will  have  difficulty  in  reconciling  this  1840  plate  with  the  view 
now  presented  to  his  gaze.  The  contrast  is  so  great  that  one  recalls  the 
progress  of  Aberdeen  depicted  by  the  "  stieve  auld  carle  "  in  "  The  Midnicht 
Meetin'  in  Defence  o'  Marischal  College,"  by  William  Forsyth,  a  former  editor 
of  the  "  Aberdeen  Journal  "  (Aberdeen,  1857) — 

"  We've  seen,  upo'  the  Corby  heuch, 
O'  corby  aits  a  scanty  crap, 
An'  mony  a  gweed  ten-ousen  pleuch, 
Whaur  miles  o'  hooses  croon  its  tap. 

"  An'  i'  the  busiest  haunts  o'  men, 
Though  reeky  lums  I  downa  roose, 
The  misty  loch  and  mirey  fen 

Lay  white  wi'  geese  an'  grey  wi'  goos. 

"  The  geese  are  dead,  an'  where  they  fed, 
Five  hunder  weel-fill't  hooses  stan'  "' 


The  "  miles  o'  hooses  "  are  the  predominating  feature  in  the  view,  surging  up 
the  ridge  on  the  summit  of  which  runs  Rosemount  Place,  or — as  seen  farther 
west — massed  in  the  plateau  between  Rubislaw  and  Ruthrieston  and  ascending 
the  slopes  of  Ferryhill.  Tall  chimney-stalks — those  conspicuous  signs  of  a  busy 
and  thriving  community — have  multiplied  greatly  in  the  seventy  years  that 
have  passed ;  and  concurrently  with  them  has  been  a  remarkable  augmenta- 
tion of  spires  and  towers — indications,  also,  of  prosperity  and  progress,  and 
of  the  development  of  architectural  taste  as  well.  The  Mitchell  Tower  now 
dominates  the  scene,  while  the  Mitchell  Hall  rises  high,  soaring,  as  it  were, 
above  its  mean  surroundings.  The  spirelet  of  Greyfriars  Church  seems  to 
thrust  its  graceful  proportions  into  mid-air,  and  the  tower  of  the  Salvation 
Army  Citadel  occupies  a  commanding  situation.  Many  are  the  spires,  and  of 
diversified  styles  ;  it  is  a  task  of  some  difficulty  to  identify  them  all.  Particu- 
larly noticeable,  however,  are  two  comparatively  new  features  in  our  pano- 
rama— the  domes  surmounting  the  South  United  Free  Church  and  the  Central 
School.  In  their  proximity  may  be  picked  out  the  pagoda-like  erections  which 
do  duty  as  ventilating  shafts  on  the  top  of  the  Public  Library;  and  similar 
structures  are  dotted  all  over  the  view,  indicative  of  various  public  schools. 

But,  good  as  is  the  view  of  Aberdeen  from  Cornhill,  it  is  by  no  means 
complete,  and  it  has  no  particular  claim  to  superiority.  The  view  from  the 
South  Stocket  Road  (now  called  King's  Gate)  is  in  some  respects  better, 
because  more  comprehensive,  but  the  extension  of  streets  in  this  quarter  is 
rapidly  curtailing  the  prospect.  Mention  of  the  Stocket  reminds  us  of  another 
of  William  Forsyth's  lilts   - 

"  An'  is't  awa",  that  auhl  stane  seat, 
That  eased  the  Stocket  brae, 
Where  lads  and  lasses  used  to  meet, 

Through  a'  the  gloamin'  grey? 
There's  mony  a  hearth  that's  blithe  and  bien, 

Sprung  up  frae  whispers  sweet 
That  lovin'  lips  hae  breathed  at  e'en 
Koun    that  auld  lovers'  seat — 
Auld  Lovers'   Seat. 
******* 
"  An'  is  it  gane,  wi  a'  the  days 
Whan  we  were  wont  to  meet ; 
An'  is  it  gane,  wi'  a'  the  lays 
We  sang  on  that  auld  seat — 
Auld  Lovers'  Scat  i 
We  rather  think  this  "  auld  stane  seat  "  was  near  the  top  of  the  Mid  Stocket 
Road,  above  Raeden.     By  the  way,  let  us  thank  the  authorities  for  preserving 
the  name  of  Mid  Stocket  Road,  and  so,  in  a  waj-,  consecrating  its  memories — 
"  Yet  aye  the  win'  blaws  doon  the  Stockit 
Words  o'  fame  frae  Robert  Bruce." 
But  we,  are  becoming  unduly  discursive.    To  return  to  our  "  muttons  "  and 
our  views,  perhaps  the  best  view  of  Aberdeen  is  to  be  got  from  the  Stonehaven 
or  south  road,  some  distance  above  the  old  Bridge  of  Dee — it  has  the  advantage, 
at  any  rate,  of  showing  off  all  the  modern  parts — the  extensions  in  Rubislaw, 
Ferryhill,  and  Ruthrieston.     There  used  to  be  a  good  view  from  the  Blue  Hill, 
but  of  late  years  it  has  become  partially  obscured  by  the  increasing  height  of 
the  trees  surrounding  the  cairn.     And  an  uncommonly  fine  view  of  Aberdeen 
is  to  be  had  from  the  road  from  Torry  to  the  Lighthouse— say,  in  front  of  the 
Torry  battery.     It  conveys  as  comprehensive  an  idea  as  can  be  obtained  any- 
where of  the  general  "  lie  "  of  the  city — of  how  it  rises  from  the  sea  to  the 
heights  of  Cairncry  and  the  Stocket.    This  topographical  feature  is  also  observ- 
able from  the  south  road,  along  with  another  and  of  late  years  most  noticeable 
feature — the  expansion  of  the  city  along  the  valley  of  the  Dee. 
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Che  Castlesate  a  Centurp  Ago- 


/^■^EVERAL  views  of  the   Castlegate   as  it  was   in   byegone  times   and   at 
_*  T       different  dates  have  been  fortunately  preserved  for  posterity.     One  of 
"  the  best  is  what  is  known  as  Seaton's  view  :  it  was  executed  in  1806, 

and  presents  the  aspect  of  Castle  Street  at  that  time,  looking  east- 
ward. A  view  of  Castle  Street  taken  from  the  east  end  and  looking  westward 
was  painted  in  1812  by  Mr.  Hugh  Irvine,  a  member  of  the  family  of  Irvine  of 
Drum  ;  an  engraving  of  it  appears  in  Mr.  James  Rettie's  "  Aberdeen  Fifty 
Years  Ago  "  (published  in  1868),  and  forms  the  frontispiece  to  Mr.  Robbie's 
"  Aberdeen."  A  third  view  is  furnished  in  a  drawing  made,  in  1814,  by  Mr. 
George  Moir.  And  still  a  fourth  view — perhaps  the  best-known  of  all— depicts 
the  Castlegate  in  1840  :  it  was  drawn  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Allan  and  engraved  by  Mr. 
John  Hay.  Mr.  Moir's  view  is  selected  first  because  giving  the  most  general 
idea  of  how  the  Castlegate  appeared  a  century  ago.  The  block  of  buildings 
on  the  right  of  the  picture  embraces  the  New  Inn,  the  Tolbooth,  and  the  Town- 
House.  Then  we  have  a  row  of  houses  between  Huxter  Row  and  Broad  Street 
(described  in  a  later  article);  and  beyond  these  the  houses  that,  at  the  date 
of  the  picture,  formed  the  beginning  of  the  north  side  of  Union  Street.  The 
Cross  and  the  Plainstones  (or  Plainstanes  in  the  vernacular)  occupy  the  centre 
of  the  picture,  and  beyond  them  is  a  house  that  formed  the  west  side  of  Castle 
Street  before  the  Union  Buildings  were  erected. 

The  Castlegate — barely  a  half  of  which  is  depicted  in  the  picture— is  a  place 
of  great  antiquity.  Ancient  charters  show  that  it  existed  before  1281  ;  and,  as 
its  name  denotes,  it  was  the  gate  or  way  to  the  castle  that,  doubtless,  at  one 
time  stood  on  Castle  Hill.  According  to  a  venerable  legend,  the  citizens  suc- 
cessfully stormed  the  Castle  in  1308  and  razed  it  to  the  ground,  putting  the 
English  garrison  to  the  sword.  The  watchword  on  the  occasion  is  said  to  have 
been  "  Bon-Accord,"'  and  to  signalise  the  event  Robert  the  Bruce  authorised 
the  incorporation  of  the  motto  in  the  city  arms  ;  but  this  part  of  the  story  is 
now  regarded  by  competent  authorities  as  "a  seventeenth  century  invention," 
and  how  "  Bon- Accord  "  really  came  to  be  the  motto  of  Aberdeen  remains  a 
mystery.  In  all  likelihood,  the  part  of  Aberdeen  to  be  earliest  occupied  was 
that  sheltered  by  the  walls  of  the  Castle  ;  and  "  it  may  be  conjectured,"  says 
Dr.  Joseph  Robertson,  "  that  the  town  was  gradually  extended  in  the  direction 
of  the  Shiprow,  the  Exchequer  Row,  and  the  south  side  of  the  Castlegate." 
Of  the  Castlegate  itself  we  have  the  following  quaint  account  in  Parson  Gordon 
of  Rothiemay's  "  Description  of  Aberdeen  " — 

The  Castellgaite  is  a  squair  about  100  walking  passes  [paces]  in  breadth 
and  twyce  as  much  in  lenthe  ;  nor  can  Scotland  show  such  ane  other.  It  is 
the  mercat  place,  and  gives  roome  abundantlie  to  the  weeklie  mercat,  which 
is  made  up  by  the  confluence  of  the  country  people  dwelling  neer  about  the 
toune.  The  touns  hous  or  tobuith  taketh  up  ane  corner  of  the  street.  .  .  . 
The  most  remarkable  amongst  the  rest  of  the  buildings  of  the  street  are 
the  houses  of  the  Earle  Marishall  and  Laird  of  Pitfoddells  oyer  against  the 
tolbuithe. 

Francis  Douglas,  writing  in  17^0,  described  the  Castlegate  as  a  large  oblong 
square,  "  but  hurt  by  the  encroachment  of  the  town-house,  the  prison,  and 
mason-lodge,  on  the  west-end."  He  stated  that  it  was  158  feet  broad  (where 
these  buildings  do  not  encroach  upon  it),  "  which  is  26  feet  wider  than  the  Grass- 
market  at  Edinburgh,  and  73  feet  wider  than  the  Lawmnarket,  where  broadest." 

The  prominent  feature  of  the  picture  is  the  Tolbooth,  with  the  double  out- 
side stairs  leading  up  to  the  entrance  on  the  first  floor  ;  and  adjoining  it  on  the 


west  side  the  old  Town-House,  and  on  tin-  cast  side  the  New  Inn.  Modem  usagi 
of  the  term  "  tolbooth  "  invariably  denotes  a  prison,  but  in  ancient  times  the 
Town-House  was  designated  the  Tolbooth,  or  more  particularly  the  "  Laigh 
Tolbooth,"  the  prison  being  the  High  Tolbooth.  Both  Town-House  and  prison 
have  found  accommodation,  in  one  form  or  another,  on  the  present  site 
over  five  centuries,  the  original  building  dating  back  to  1304.  when  King  Robert 
III.  granted  a  charter  giving  the  community  liberty  to  build  a  tolbooth 
and  court-house  anywhere  except  in  the  middle  of  the  market-place  (the  Ca 
gate).  The  ancient  prison— which  used  to  be  termed  "  The  Mids  o'  Mar."  oi 
the  sardonic  principle  by  which  the  Edinburgh  jail  was  called  "  The  Heart  of 
Midlothian  " — was  demolished  in  1615,  a  square  tower  or  keep.  50  feet  high, 
beng  erected  between  1616  and  1622  ;  a  steeple,  surmounted  by  a  spire,  120  i  et 
high,  was  built  in  1629. 

Tlie  entry  to  the  tower  was  then  by  a  gate  in  the  east  side.  When  the  X  v. 
Inn  came  to  be  built,  however  (iri  1775),  this  eastern  gate  was  closed,  and  an 
entrance  was  formed  on  the  south  side,  on  the  first  floor,  with  a  sort  of  porch 
and  a  double  flight  of  stairs  leading  up  to  it.  Arrangements  were  also  made 
for  a  "  pend  "  being  opened  into  Lodge  Walk  from  Castle  Street,  and  for  the 
erection  of  four  rooms  above  it.  The  principal  room  was  used  for  storing  tin 
town's  archives,  and  the  other  three  as  cells  (one  of  these  was  the  "  condemned 
cell  ").  During  the  construction  of  the  old  Conrt-House  in  1818-20,  great 
alterations  were  made  on  the  Tolbooth  tower,  the  outside  stairs  and  porch 
being  removed.  Further  "  modernisation  "  took  place  when  the  present  County 
and  Municipal  Buildings  were  erected  in  1867-72  ;  and  now  all  that  is  visible  oi 
the  original  walls  of  the  Tolbooth  tower,  except  where  they  surmount  their  more 
pretentious  "  front,"  is  a  small  portion  on  the  north  side,  abutting  on  Lodg< 
Walk. 

Great  have  been  the  changes  effected  in  this  part  of  the  town  within  tin- 
last  hundred  years.  The  Xew  Inn  was  demolished  in  1840,  and  the  North  of 
Scotland  Bank  erected  on  its  site.  The  construction  of  King  Street  some  years 
before  had  swept  away  the  Flesh  Market,  the  Poultry  Market,  and  the  Mea! 
Market,  and  with  them  Luxembourg  Close — a  thoroughfare  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Xew  Inn  linking  these  markets  with  Castle  Street,  and  owning  a  celebrated 
taproom,  the  "  howf  "  of  William  Beattie,  the  poet,  and  other  wags  and  wits 
of  the  time.  The  Tolbooth — save  for  its  spire  and  a  portion  of  its  old  battle- 
mentcd  tower— has  been  modernised  beyond  all  recognition,  first  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  old  Court-house  and  the  old  jail  behind  in  1818-20,  and  the] 
by  the  erection  of  the  County  and  Municipal  Buildings,  which  led  to  the  demo- 
lition of  the  old  Town-House  and  the  houses  between  Union  Street  and  Huxte 
Row.  The  building  on  the  west  side  of  the  Castlegate — which  formed  the  south 
side  of  the  Narrow  Wynd  and  contained  the  shop  with  "  the  bow  windows 
of  John  Ewen,  the  jeweller,  the  reputed  author  of  "  The  Boatie  Rows  " — gave 
place,  about  1822,  to  the  Athenaeum  Buildings,  erected  by  Provost  Alexander 
Brown.  And  the  Cross  (of  which  more  is  said  in  a  subsequent  article)  was  re- 
moved to  its  present  position  in  1842.  The  Castlegate  alone  remains,  unaltered 
in  dimensions,  but  with  all  its  surroundings  changed  and  sadly  shorn  of  it- 
former  glories.  It  is  no  longer  the  scene  of  public  executions;  the  present 
writer  witnessed  the  last  election  of  a  member  of  Parliament  at  a  hustings 
erected  on  its  broad  expanse  ;  the  proclamation  as  King  of  Edward  VII.  am' 
then  of  George  V.  served  but  to  recall  the  pageantry  the  Castlegate  has  wit- 
nessed and  the  "  history  "  it  has  helped  to  make. 
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Seaton's  View  of  Castle  Street,  1806. 


/^^^HIS  view  v  as  executed  by  a  Mr.  R.  Scaton,  a  drawing-master,  presum- 
(  ably  from  Edinburgh,  who,  after  some  stay  in  the  city,  advertised  his 

^■*  intention  "  in  future  to  reside  wholly  in  Aberdeen."  He  termed  him- 
self "  landscape  painter  and  drawing  master,  and  announced  that  he 
"  paints  portraits  in  oil  colour,  and  also  portraits  of  gentlemen's  favourite 
horses  and  dogs,  or  other  animals."  An  elaborate  advertisement  appeared  in 
the  "  Aberdeen  Journal  "  of  5th  March,  1806,  in  which  Mr.  John  Ewen,  Castle 
Street,  announced  that  he  had  employed  Mr.  Seaton,  "  to  whose  merit  as  a 
draftsman  Mr.  Nasmyth,  of  Edinburgh,  has  borne  the  most  ample  testimony," 
to  execute  "  two  sets  of  Drawings,  the  one  in  colours,  the  other  in  Indian  Ink, 
as  Views  of  New  and  Old  Aberdeen,"  and  that  he  purposed  issuing  "  prints 
'■r  engravings  of  these  drawings  to  subscribers.  What  demand  there  was  for 
these  engravings  of  the  Views  of  New  and  Old  Aberdeen  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
but  a  considerable  number  must  have  been  printed,  as  they  are  by  no  means 
uncommon  even  now.  In  the  "  Journal  "  of  7th  January,  1807,  there  is  an 
advertisement  that  the  "  View  of  the  Castle  Street  of  Aberdeen  on  a  Market 
Day,"  by  R.  Seaton,  "  in  which  Portraits  of  some  well-known  Characters  in 
Aberdeen  are  introduced,''  is  to  be  disposed  of  by  way  of  lottery,  "  chances  - 
5/-  each."  The  size  of  the  picture  is  given  as  31  \  inches  by  3  feet  7|  inches. 
According  to  the  "  Journal  "  a  month  later  (4th  February),  "  the  Ticket  No.  67, 
in  the  possession  of  a  lady,  carried  off  the  prize  of  Mr.  Seaton's  beautiful  view 
of  Castle  Street."  This  pictuie  eventually  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
late  Mr.  James  Rettie,  and  was  sold  by  him  to  the  Town  Council  :  it  now  hangs 
in  the  Municipal  Buildings. 

The  Tolbooth  is  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  picture,  and  adjoining  it  is 
the  Mason  Lodge  and  New  Inn.  In  1755  the  Aberdeen  Lodge  of  Freemasons, 
having  resolved  to  build  a  Lodge-room,  obtained  from  the  Town  Council  a  feu 
of  the  piece  of  ground  in  Castle  Street  east  of  the  Tolbooth.  The  Mason  Lodge 
was  designed  so  as  to  conform  with  the  Town-House  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Tolbooth.  The  Mason-hall  was  in  the  upper  storey,  witli  four  windows  in  front 
and  a  large  Venetian  window  in  the  east  end  ;  the  rest  of  the  house  was  used 
as  an  inn,  for  long  known  as  the  New  Inn.  It  was  in  this  inn  that  Dr.  Johnson 
and  Boswell  stayed  in  the  course  of  their  journey  to  the  Western  Isles  in  1773  ; 
and  it  was  here,  too,  on  10th  September.  I7st,  that  Burns,  Bishop  Skinner,  son 
of  the  author  of  "  Tullochgorum,"  and  James  Chalmers,  the  second  proprietor 
and  editor  of  the  "  Journal,"  "  discussed  the  national  poetry  over  the  national 
liquor."  When  Francis  Douglas  visited  Aberdeen  in  I7si),  a  "  Mr.  Smith  "  was 
the  landlord  of  the  New  Inn  ;  in  Seaton's  picture,  there  is  inscribed  on  the 
front  of  the  building—"  New  Inn,  Tavern,  and  Hotel.  E.  Cleugh  "  ;  and  in 
the  picture  in  Wilson's  "  Delineation  "  (1822)  the  inscription  is  "  New  Inn 
Hotel.  By  J.  Anderson."  The  property  was  sold  in  1839  to  the  proprietors  of 
the  North  of  Scotland  Bank,  and  the  present  bank  offices  were  erected  on  the 
site  in  1840-2. 

The  prominent  building  on  the  right  of  the  picture  is  what  is  known  to-day 
as  the  Union  Bank,  at  the  corner  of  Marisehal  Street,  but  was  the  office  of  the 
Aberdeen  Bank  in  1*06.  A  company  for  carrying  on  banking  in  Aberdeen  was 
formed  about  1752,  but  the  business  was  given  up  after  a  few  years.  The  project 
was  revived  in   1766,  however,  and  a  bank  was  opened  on   1st  January,    1767, 


under  the  designation  of  the  Aberdeen  Banking  Company,  its  business  being 
at  first  conducted  in  a  building  in  Broad  Street  (now  Xos.  41-45).  The  bank 
building  in  the  picture  was  erected  in  1801,  on  the  site  of  "  Pitfodels'  Lodging," 
the  town  house  of  the  Menzies  of  Pitfodels,  a  noted  local  family,  "  which,  for 
two  centuries  (1423-1635),  had  almost  the  entire  control  of  the  burgh  affairs,  as 
during  that  period  its  members  occupied  the  civic  chair  for  nearly  a  hundred 

and  thirty  years."    (A.  M.  Munro's  "  Me ials  of  the  Provosts  of  Aberdeen.") 

The  design  of  the  building— a  remarkably  fine  one-was  the  work  of  Mr.  James 
Burn,  architect,  Haddington  (who  also  designed  Bridewell).  The  Aberdeen 
Bank  was  incorporated  with  the  Union  Bank  of  Scotland  in  1849.  Considerable 
alterations  were  made  in  the  interior,  and  also  additions  at  the  south  side  of 
the  building  in  1859.  it  may  lie  incidentally  mentioned  that  the  upper  end  of 
Marisehal  Street,  which  was  constructed  in  1782,  was  previously  the  site  of  the 
Aberdeen  residence  of  the  Earls  Marisehal  ;  and  that  it  was  from  a  window  of 
this  house  that  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  witnessed  the  execution  of  Sir  John 
Gordon,  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  a  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Corrichie 
in  L562. 

The  low  building  at  the  east  end  of  Castle  Street  with  a  pediment  was  the 
old  Record  Office,  built  in  1779  as  "  a  general  repository  for  the  public  records 
of  the  town  and  county  of  Aberdeen."  On  the  ground  floor  was  the  sheriff 
clerk's  department.  The  upper  floor  was  used  for  meetings  of  the  county 
gentlemen,  and  also  served  to  house  the  library  of  the  Society  of  Advocates 
until  the  Advocates'  Hall  (latterly  the  Queen's  Rooms)  was  built  at  the  corner 
of  Back  Wynd  and  Union  Street.  The  Record  Office  itself  was  supplanted  by 
a  new  building  erected  in  King  Street  in  1833,  to  which  the  sheriff  clerk's  de- 
partment and  the  county  records  were  transferred;  but  the  old  building  con- 
tinued in  existence  for  long  after.  It  was  used  as  the  Burgh  Police  Court  for 
two  or  three  years  while  the  new  County  and  Municipal  Buildings  were  being 
erected  ;  but  it  was  finally  removed  in  1891  in  connection  with  the  widening  and 
improvement  of  Justice  Street  under  the  Improvements  Act  of  1883.  (This 
improvement,  by  the  way.  effaced  many  old  lanes,  whose  names  have  vanished 
along  with  their  evil  memories  as  slums  of  the  vilest  character — the  Cowgate, 
Mauchlin  Tower  Court.  Bothwell's  Court,  etc.).  The  tall  house  adjacent  to 
the  Record  Office  was  built  by  Mr.  Francis  Gordon  of  Kincardine  O'Neil  ;  and 
the  house  next  to  it  was,  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
residence  of  Dr.  William  Laurence  Brown.  Principal  of  Marisehal  College,  and 
afterwards  of  Mr.  .lames  Cassie,  II  S.A.  These  two  houses  did  not  long  survive 
the  old  Record  Office:  they  were  cleared  away  to  make  room  for  the  Salvation 
Army  Citadel,  built    1S93-6. 

The  picture  shows  types  of  the  ordinary  characters  of  the  time,  and  some 
of  the  figures  are  portraits.  The  tall  personage  talking  with  two  ladies  is 
John  Ewen,  jeweller  (who  has  been  previously  mentioned):  the  "  alleged  por- 
trait." however,  says  Mr.  George  Walker  in  "  Aberdeen  Awa',"  "  when  com- 
pared with  the  miniature  by  A.  Robertson  in  1804,  is  not  recognisable,  unless 
he  had  greatly  changed  in  the  short  interval."  The  clerical  gentleman  near 
John  Ewen  is  Rev.  Alexander  Alcock,  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Chapel.  The  town 
drummer,  Watty  Leith,  is  seen  on  the  right  of  the  picture  ;  and  on  the  left 
is  John  Milne,  the  hangman,  claiming  from  a  fishwoman  the  portion  of  her 
stock  that  formed  part  of  the  hangman's  perquisites. 


Scaton's  IDiew  of  Castle  Street,   1800. 


(  ~  ) 


1bay>'s  print  of  Castle  Street,   IS4C. 
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Bap's  Print  or  Castle  Street,  1840. 


»tff 4^  FRE  we  have  a  reproduction  of  the  engraving  of  Castle  Street  from  a 
ll|     drawing  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Allan  which  was  published  in  1840  by  Mr.  John 
||«/      Hay,  the  founder  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Hay  &  Lyall,  and  grandfather 
of  Mr.  Robert  W.  L.  Hay,  the  present  head,  of  the  firm.    (A  paragraph 
m  the  "  Aberdeen  Journal  "  of  9th  February,  1842,  alludes  to  the  engraving  as 
Mien  "  just  published.")    This  is  one  of  the 'most  familiar  views  of  the  Castle- 
gate,  its  popularity  being  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  it  portrayed  a  number 
of  the  local  notabilities  of  the  time.     One  of  the  earliest  references  to  it  occurs 
in  a  paragraph  in  the  "  Aberdeen  Journal  "  of  10th  June,  JS40.  which  incident- 
ally says — 

It  presents  a  very  striking  and  correct  view  of  the  Cross,  the  Town- 
House,  the  Tolbooth,  the  Aberdeen  Bank,  and  the  North  of  Scotland  Bank 
as  it  will  appear  when  Mr.  Simpson's  elegantly  designed  building  shall 
have  been  completed.  The  market-place  is  rilled  with  groups  of  people 
admirably  arranged.  Amongst  these  we  recognise  striking  portraits  of  a 
number  of  our  best-known  and  most  respectable  citizens,  whose  figures 
have  been  inserted  by  Mr.  P.  Mackenzie,  a  young  and  talented  artist  in 
Aberdeen. 

The  right  of  the  picture  is  occupied  by  the  North  of  Scotland  Bank,  the  old 
Tolbooth,  and  the  old  Town-House  ;  but  these,  and  the  Market  Cross,  in  the 
centre  of  the  picture,  are  elsewhere  described.  So  also  is  the  Aberdeen  Bank 
on  the  left  of  the  picture.  On  the  first  floor  of  the  house  next  the  Aberdeen 
Hank  (better  shown  in  Seaton's  View)  was  at  one  time  located  "  The  United 
1'ublick  Library,"  the  books  forming  which  were  the  joint  property  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Brown  (the  founder  of  A.  Brown  &  Co.)  and  Mrs.  Burnett,  book- 
sellers, both  of  whom  had  shops  in  Broad  Street.  The  court  leading  under  the 
Library  was  the  entrance  to  the  town  residence  of  Mrs.  Allardyce  of  Dunnottar, 
who  was  one  of  the  last  persons  to  use  a  sedan  chair  in  Aberdeen."'  Passing  the 
next  house,  we  come  to  what  was  long  known  as  the  Bursars'  Hou.se — the  resid- 
ence of  Dr.  William  Guild,  Principal  of  King's  College,  and  bequeathed  by 
him  in  1665  to  the  Incorporated  Trades,  of  which  he  was  the  first  patron.  For 
many  years  the  property  was  used  as  licensed  premises — the  "  Bursars'  Hotel  " 
but  it  was  demolished  in  1902.  in  connection  with  a  projected  (but  hitherto 
unexecuted)  improvement  of  a  slum  area  under  a  provisional  order  confirmed 
in  1896.  Then  we  have  Exchequer  Row,  which  has  a  history  of  its  own,  taking 
its  name  from  the  Royal  Exchequer  and  Mint,  established  here,  it  has  been 
said,  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Lion. 

On  the  north  side  of  Exchequer  Row,  and  occupying  an  "  island  site,"  is 
the  block  known  as  the  Union  Buildings.  Its  erection  was  begun  in  1818,  the 
first  house  built  being  the  one  next  the  Shiprow  ;  and  the  block  was  completed 
I iy  Mr.  Alexander  Brown,  the  bookseller,  under  circumstances  and  with  con- 
ditions and  liabilities  fully  detailed  by  Mr.  George  Walker  in  "  Aberdeen 
Awa'  "  (pp.  143-5).  In  i822,  Mr.  Brown,  who  was  then  Provost  of  the  city,  took 
out  a  feu  of  two-thirds  of  the  ground,  at  the  very  large  feu-duty  of  £375  8s. 
Provision  was  made  for  a  handsome  newsroom  for  t lie  citizens,  but  this  rendered 
the  building  unprofitable  as  a  paying  investment;  and  when,  in  after  years, 
the  Union  Club  started  a  newsroom  in  what  is  now  the  Music  Hall  Buildings, 
the  Athenaeum  newsroom  not  only  did  not  pay  its  expenses,  but  became  an 
annual  drain  on  Mr.  Brown's  resources.  So  serious  did  this  eventually  prove, 
that  in  the  long  run  Mr.  Brown  sold  the  property,  which  cost  him  well  on  to 
£12,000,  to  Mr.  Blake,  the  then  newsroom  attendant,  for  £5.  The  building  was 
designed  by  Mr.  Archibald  Simpson,  architect.  The  large  hall  originally  used 
as  a  reading-room — the  tall  windows  of  which  are  conspicuous  in  the  picture — 
lias  utilised  as  a  temporary  Courthouse  while  the  present  Municipal  and 
County  Building's  were  in  course  of  erection.  The  property  itself  was  bought 
in   1888  by   Mr.   James  Hay   (latterly  of   Binghill,   Murtle),   and  was  by  him 


*  The  late  Mr.  George  Walker  informed  the  writer  that  Mrs.  Brown,  the  wife  of  Provost 
Alexander  Brown,  used  a  sedan  chair  much  later  than  Mrs.   Allardyce,   ami  that   he  had  seen 

•  ■!  being  conveyed  in  it  along  Union  Street  to  the  chapel  of  the  Original  Seeeders  or  "  Auld 
Lichts  "  in  Skene  Terrace.    This  sedan  chair — truly,  a  venerable  relic  of  "  byegone  days" — is 

io\\  preserved  in  the  Town-House:  and  Sir  Alexander  Anderson  was  carried  in  it  at  Lady 
Anderson's  Funeral.  Mrs.  Brown  was  the  mother  of  Rev.  Dr.  David  Brown.  Principal  of  the 
Free  Church  College.     She  was  a  daughter  of   Mr.  James  Chalmers  (the  second),  printer  and 

iroprietor  of   the   "Aberdeen   Journal." 


com  cited  into  a  hotel  and  restaurant,  still  bearing  the  name  of  the  "  Athen- 
aeum." In  April,  1908,  it  was  sold  to  Mr.  John  Mitchell,  County  Hotel,  King 
Street. 

Probably  the  fullest  account  of  the  "best-known  and  most,  respectable 
citizens  "  depicted  in  the  picture  is  that  given  by  Air.  Walker  in  "  Aberdeen 
Awa'  "  (pp.  383-6).     It  is  as  follows  : — 

Commencing  at  the  left-hand  side,  we  have  the  portrait  of  Provost 
James  Hadden,  then  old,  venerable,  and,  after  the  storms  of  life,  highly 
honoured.  Approaching  him  we  see  James  Hardy  and  Alexander  Fraser, 
two  of  the  Town-House  officials.  Then  the  tall  figure  of  James  Sandilands 
of  Cruives  (vulgo,  the  Panorama),  arm-in-arm  with  his  henchman  .lames 
White,  and  accompanied  by  his  favourite  dogs.  Behind  him  we  have 
•lames  Johnston,  of  the  Aberdeen  Bank,  the  subject  of  Ramsay's  sketch. t 

Next,  making  his  way  to  the  Athenaeum,  Provost  James  Milne,  with  his 
attendant  officer  Simon  Grant.  Then  the  well-known  figure  of  Sergeant 
Shaw,  of  the  recruiting  force,  a  familiar  form  on  the  Plainstanes.  Engaged 
in  earnest  conversation,  we  next  have  the  group  of  Dr.  Joseph  Robertson, 
who  had  by  this  time  made  his  mark  and  secured  a  place  in  the  rolls  of 
fame  ;  the  very  portly  form  of  Ignatius  Massie,  at  one  time  an  auctioneer, 
but  latterly  manager  af  the  Gasworks,  celebrated  amongst  the  laughter- 
loving  citizens  for  his  vaunted  claim  of  the  discovery  of — as  it  turned  out, 
on  his  trying  to  trot  it  out  to  some  citizens  and  strangers — a  most  remark- 
able echo  on  the  Dee,  opposite  the  Devanha  Distillery.  Proud  of  his  dis- 
covery, which  he  thought  was  original,  he  took  this  company  to  the  site,  and 
placing  himself  in  the  proper  place,  shouted  out — "  What  are  you  doing 
there?  "  when,  to  his  own  immense  astonishment,  and  the  surprise  of  his 
companions,  which  produced  in  them  convulsions  of  laughter,  the  reply 
came  back,  clear  and  distinct — "  Fat's  your  business  '  There  are  other 
and  grosser  versions  of  the  reply  of  this  very  remarkable  echo  (alias,  some 
bird-nesting  boys  on  the  opposite  bank),  but  for  a  short  time  the  city  was 
nearly  submerged  by  the  waves  of  laughter  which  penetrated  and  flooded 
every  convivial  party,  and  made  itself  felt  up  and  above  the  mahogany 
tables.  Along  with  these  two,  and  almost  rivalling  Massie  in  his  portly 
dimensions,  is  to  be  seen  the  portraiture  of  James  Adam,  the  editor  of  the 
"  Aberdeen  Herald,''  a  most  potential  factor  in  the  formation  of  Aberdeen 
opinion  at  the  time. 

Xext  to  this  group  we  find  a  representation  of  the  tall,  handsome,  and 
decidedly  distinguished  form  of  Sir  Alexander  Bannerman  (knighted  in 
1851),  and  as  "  birds  of  a  feather  flock  together,"  he  is  appropriately  repre- 
sented as  discussing  the  affairs  of  the  nation  with  an  equally  high  and 
elevated  man,  Sir  Michael  Bruce  of  Scotston,  who,  as  his  senior  in  rank 
and  dignity,  is  represented  as  on  horseback — of  the  order  of  "  Equites." 

Xext  to  these  two,  and  business-like  as  was  his  wont,  is  depicted  the 
smart,  active,  life-like  form  of  John  Angus,  the  town  clerk,  on  his  way  to 
his  place  of  business  in  the  Town-House.  Then  after  him  we  have  the  full 
face  and  form  of  Councillor  William  Philip,  of  broad  and  free  speech 
notoriety,  whose  pithy  sayings  set  many  tables  in  a  roar  then,  and  in  their 
laughter-producing  results  promoted  digestion,  and  thus  helped  to  prolong 
the  lives  of  many  citizens.  Philip  is  represented  as  being  appealed  to  by  a 
woman  with  a  child  in  hand  ;  and  herein  there  is  a  quaint  stroke  of  humour, 
wLieh,  keenly  appreciated  by  those  living  at  the  time  and  conversant  with 
the  characters,  caused  some  earthquake  explosions  of  laughter. 

Alongside  of  Philip,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  looking  a  very 
unconcerned  spectator,  stands  John  Hay,  the  publisher  of  the  print.  Xext 
to  him  walks  Sir  Alexander  Anderson,  arm-in-arm  with  Sir  Thomas  Blaikie, 
both  evidently  discussing  the  contemplated  city  improvements.  And  last 
of  all,  Henry  Paterson — a  bold  and  daring  speculator,  who,  as  the  rumour 
ran,  manured  his  fields  with  bank  notes — is  seen  ascending  the  steps  of  the 
new  bank,  then  only  in  course  of  erection. 


t  This  refers  to  a  poem  li\   Mi.  John  Ramsay,   a   former   editor   of   the   "Aberdeen   Jour- 
."  titled   "An  Old   Aberdonian,"   and  beginning — 

"  forth    from    his    mansion — just   at   ten   o'clock  — 
Struts   the   learned    Banker,  like  a  turkej   < 
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Ok  Castlehill,  1850. 


HEATHER  rare  picture  furnishes  a  representation  of  the  southern  aspect 
of  the  Castlehill  as  it  appeared  about  half  a  century  ago — say.  in  1850 — 
and  as  it  had  probably  appeared  during  the  fifty  years  preceding  that 
date.  The  artist — whoever  he  was — must  have  drawn  considerably  on 
his  imagination,  for,  prominent  as  is  the  Barracks  surmounting  the  Castlehill, 
it  does  not  have  quite  such  a  commanding  aspect  as  is  given  it  in  the  picture, 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  at  any  time  such  a  glimpse  of  the  bay  was 
visible  from  the  base  of  the  hill  as  is  here  depicted,  lint  the  picture,  neverthe- 
less, is  interesting  for  its  delineation  of  the  Hangman's  Brae,  a  street  that 
descended  from  the  south-west  corner  of  the  hill  to  Castle  Lane,  which  ran  (as 
it  still  does)  into  Virginia  Street.  The  Hangman's  Brae  was  obliterated  when 
Castle  Terrace  was  formed — about  forty-six  years  ago — as  were  also  the  gardens 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  bill.  The  site  of  the  houses  with  "  forestairs  "  on 
the  left  is  now  incorporated  in  the  Sick  Children's  Hospital  (in  front  of  one  of 
the  houses  is  what  appears  to  be  a  swinging  signboard,  with  a  figure  like  that 
of  a  man  hanging  from  a  gibbet);  and  to-day  the  Hangman's  Brae  is  repre- 
sented, more  or  less,  by  the  steps  leading  down  from  Castle  Terrace  to  James 
Street.  Some  local  quidnuncs  would  have  it  that  the  small  detached  house 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  situated  "  remote  from  all,"  was  the  hangman's  quarters. 
(See  notes  by  "  UU.S."  [W.  Smith]  prefixed  to  a  representation  of  the  picture 
issued  as  a  New  Year  card,  1907.) 

The  history  of  the  Castlehill  has  been  already  partly  given  in  the  account 
of  "  The  Castlegate  a  Century  Ago."  A  castle  is  supposed  to  have  stood  on 
the  hill  from  earliest  times,  but,  being  held  by  an  English  garrison,  it  was 
successfully  stormed  by  the  citizens  on  behalf  of  Robert  the  Bruce  in  130s,  and 
razed  to  the  ground.  In  its  place,  a  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Xinian,  was  built 
— some  two  centuries  later,  about  1500 — and  the  east  gable  of  it  was  utilised  for 
the  purpose  of  displaying  beacon-lights  towards  the  sea.  Very  numerous  and 
varied  were  the  vicissitudes  of  this  chapel,  particularly  after  the  Reformation. 
It  was  for  some  time  used  as  the  Song  School,  then  for  the  reception  of  the 
remains  of  distinguished  people  prior  to  burial,  then  for  the  sittings  of  the 
consistorial  or  commissary  court.  Later  on  it  served  as  a  Quaker  prison  ;  a 
troop  of  dragoons  was  at  one  time  quartered  in  it  :  and  in  the  "  '45  "  the 
Jacobites  had  a  magazine  in  it,  which  was  blown  up.  (See  "  The  Castle  and 
the  Castle-Hill"  in  G.  M.  Fraser's  "Historical  Aberdeen.")  According  to 
Kennedy's  "  Annals  of  Aberdeen  "  (published  in  L818),  "  the  fabric,  which  was 
of  the  coarsest  workmanship,  remained  entire  until  the  year  1794,  when  the 
magistrates  and  council  were  induced  to  present,  gratuitously,  to  Government, 
the  whole  area  of  ground  within  the  ramparts,  along  with  the  chapel,  for  the 
purpose  of  a  barrack  establishment,  which  was  then  in  view."  Kennedy  adds 
"  This  appears,  from  the  act  of  the  Town  Council,  to  have  been  done  under  an 
impression  that  the  intended  barracks  would  not  only  be  advantageous  to  the 
town,  but  tend  to  relieve  the  inhabitants  from  quartering  soldiers,  which  had 
long  been  complained  of  as  a  grievous  burden  upon  them."  The  demolition  of 
St.  Ninian's  Chapel  to  make  way  for  the  projected  barracks  involved  also  the 
removal  of  an  observatory  which  had  been  erected  in  1781  by  Dr.  Patrick 
Copland,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  Marischal  College 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  Barracks  was  laid  on  24th  June,  1794,  by  the 
Marquis  of  Huntly,  afterwards  fifth  and  last  Duke  of  Gordon,  whose  statue 
stands  in  the  Castlegate.  (The  ceremony  is  described  in  the  "  Aberdeen 
Journal  "  of  Monday,  30th  June.)  The  Barracks  was  completed  early  in  1796, 
for  the  "  Journal  "  of  24th  May  records  that  in  the  previous  week  the  rear 
division  of  the  Argyleshire  Fencibles  left  the  Barracks  for  Fort-George,  and 
that  the  second  battalion  of  the  Breadalbane  Fencibles  marched  into  the 
Barracks  from  Fort-George.  According  to  Wilson's  "  Historical  Account  of 
Aberdeen,"   "  the  principal  part  of  the  building  is   192  feet  long  and  46  feet 


broad.  The  wings  are  66  feet  by  46  feet.  Then  are  three  floors  and  a  sunk 
story.  The  building  is  fitted  out  to  accommodate  600  men,  although,  according 
to  the  usual  mode  of  military  accommodation,  it  is  capable  of  containing  double 
this  number."  It  is  necessary  to  say,  perhaps,  that  very  extensive  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  building  since  this  account  was  written. 

The  road  in  front  of  the  Barracks,  however,  remains  practically  unchanged, 
and  from  it  very  fine  views  were  wont  to  be  had  of  the  bay,  the  harbour,  and 
the  river,  but  these  views  have  been  well-nigh  totally  destroyed  by  the  inter- 
position, in  recent  years,  of  masses  of  buildings,  many  and  huge.  This  road 
leads  round  bo  the  Heading"  Hill,  the  intervening  ravine  (now  part  of  Commerce 
Street)  being  spanned  by  an  iron  bridge  erected  in  1839  by  John  Duffus  &  Com- 
pany, a  once  famous  firm  of  ironfounders  in  Aberdeen.  The  Heading  Hill  is 
associated  with  the  Barracks  owing  to  the  Military  Hospital  having  been 
erected  upon  it  (in  1799).  But  the  Castlehill  and  the  Heading  Hill  are  other- 
wise linked  together  in  the  history  of  Aberdeen.  As  Mr  Fraser  points  out, 
"  from  a  very  early  date,  justiciary  courts,  and  executions,  took  place  on  the 
<  lastlebill  and  the  adjoining  Heading  Hill  "  ;  and,  according  to  "  The  Book  of 
Bon-Accord,"  "ancient  chartularies  show  that,  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries,  when  the  King's  Justiciar  came  to  Aberdeen,  he  passed  forth 
of  the  city  by  the  gate,  which  was  therefore  called  the  Justice  Port,  and  kept 
his  courts  beneath  the  sky  on  the  Heading  Hill,  a  name  which  still  witnesses 
that  the  place  of  judgment  and  of  execution  were  one."  The  burning  of 
witches  on  one  or  other  of  the  two  hills  was  frequent  during  the  "  anti-witch  " 
fury  of  1590-7:  and  the  .Maiden''  by  which  name  the  instrument  for  be- 
heading was  known     was  in  use  down  till   1615. 

From  decapitation  to  strangulation  is  but  a  step— though  possibly 
humanitarians  may  deny  that  it  is  a  step  forward  in  the  abandonment  of 
barbarous  punishment  :  and  from  the  Heading  Hill  to  the  Hangman's  Brae  was 
also  but  a  step.  The  last  public  executioner  in  Aberdeen  was  John  Milne,  who 
volunteered  for  the  post  in  1805  to  avoid  a  sentence  of  seven  years'  trans- 
portation. According  to  William  Buchanan  ("Glimpses  of  Olden  Days  in 
Aberdeen  ").  Milne  "  lived  in  a  house  on  the  east  side  of  the  Canal,  in  a  line 
with  Virginia  Street,  a  bridge  crossing  the  canal  in  that  direction.  Johnnie's 
house  was.  of  course,  called  the  hangman's  house;  the  bridge  was  called  the 
hangman's  brig;  and  the  brae  going  towards  it  from  Castle  Street  was  called 
the  Hangman's  Brae''  Buchanan  sententiously  adds — "  Now,  hangman, 
house,  brig,  brae,  and  all  are  blotted  out.  and  nearly  forgotten  they  belong, 

in   short,   to   "  Aberdeen   in   byegone  days." 

The  Hangman's  Brae,  however  it  came  by  the  name,  is  practically  iden- 
tical with  the  thoroughfare  marked  in  Cordon's  map  as  Futty  Wynd,  leading 
from  the  Futty  Port  in  the  Castlegate  to  what  is  vaguely  termed  the  "  Waye  to 
Futty."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  proper  latter-day  name  of  the  Hangman's 
Brae  was  Castle  Brae;  and  this  name  was  in  use  till  the  street  was  partly 
absorbed  in  Castle  Terrace,  constructed  in  1864,  and  was  otherwise  effaced  in 
a  number  of  improvements  carried  out  about  that  time.  Heading  Hill  was  also 
subjected  to  considerable  improvement,  a  number  of  old  houses  being  swept 
away,  and  its  slopes  and  those  on  Castlehill  being  converted  into  bleachgreens, 
to  partially  replace  the  bleachgreens  in  the  Denburn  Valley  destroyed  by  the 
making  of  the  railway.* 


*  Shortly  after  the  ah., v.-  article  appeared  in  the  "Journal."  Mr.  Charles  Strachan, 
Waulkmill,  Corse,  furnished  interesting  information  respecting  John  Milne.  He  n-  a 
farmer  in  Tillyskookie.  on  the  estate  of  Corse,  and  stole  some  beehives,  for  which  he  was 
sentenced  to  seven  years'  transportation;  to  escape  tin-,  he  accepted  the  post  of  hangman 
in  1805.  Hi-  emoluments  were  ample,  and  included  a  fish  out  of  every  creel,  so  much 
meal  from  ever,  sack,  peats  from  everv  load.  etc.  (S.-<>  Mr.  Strachan's  communication, 
"Aberdeen  Daily  Journal."  12th  March.  1908.) 
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£bc  Cvoes  as  post  ©fffce. 
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CDe  Cross  as  Post  Office. 


^*^HIS  illustration  of  the  Market  Cross  when  it  was  in  use  as  the  Post 
/    I        Office  for  the  city  of  Aberdeen  is  taken  from  an  engraving  by  J.  Swan, 
^i^"     Glasgow,    after    a    drawing    by    Mr.    George    Smith,    architect,    which 
appeared   in    Robert    Wilson's    "  Historical    Account   and    Delineation 
of  Aberdeen,"  published  in  L822.     No  better  pictorial  indication  of  the  progress 
of  the  city  during  the  past  century  could  be  given,  and  no  more  striking  con- 
trast could  be  furnished  than  a  comparison  of  the  "  wee  bit  shop  "  with  the 
palatial  edifice  in  which  the  postal  business  is  now  conducted. 

The  utilisation  of  the  Cross  for  the  postal  service  of  the  town  was  a  mere 
incident— may  it  not  also  be  termed  a  mere  accident? — in  its  history.  That 
history  is  a  long  one,  fraught  with  many  notable  occurrences,  local  and 
national.  The  structure,  as  we  have  it  to-day  is  over  200  years  old,  but  we 
know  that  when  it  was  erected  it  supplanted  another  which  was  probably  of 
venerable  antiquity.  In  a  charter  granted  to  the  town  by  Robert  III.  'in  1393 
the  pastlegate  is  inferentially  referred  to  as  the  market-place,  and  it  may 
readily  be  supposed  that  then,  or  soon  thereafter,  the  market-place,  as  was 
the  custom  in  olden  times,  was  distinguished  by  a  cross.  By  the  time  that 
Parson  Gordon  of  Rothiemay  came  to  write  his  "  Description  of  Aberdeen  " 
(1661),  there  were  two  "  mercat  croces  "  in  the  Castlegate — "  The  high  croce 
befor  the  tolbooth,  called  also  the  flesh  croce,  by  reassone  of  the  shambles  and 
flesh  mercat  besyde  it ;  lykewayes  it  serves  for  publict  proclamations  heir 
intimated  ;  lykewayes  it  is  at  this  crosse  that  the  citizens  doe  performe  all 
ther  solemnities  upon  ther  festivall  dayes.  The  other  lesser  crosse  is  callit  the 
fish  crosse,  at  which  ther  is  a  daylie  fish  mercat  keept."  The  "  high  croce  " 
was  evidently  the  superior  one,  and  at  that  time  it  occupied  a  site  in  the  west 
end  of  the  Castlegate  opposite  the  old  Tolbooth.  It  was  ornamented  with  a 
crucifix,  which,  in  1640,  incurred  the  wrath  of  a  Covenanting  Committee,  and 
was  ordered  to  be  "  closed  up."  Dr.  Joseph  Robertson,  in  his  "  Book  of  Bon- 
Accord,"  mentions  some  of  the  punishments  and  spectacles  of  which  the  old 
Cross  was  the  scene  ;  but  we  may  content  ourselves  with  the  graphic  summary 
given  by  Mr.  Robbie  in  his  "  Aberdeen:  Its  Traditions  and  History  " 

A  very  attractive  little  volume  might  be  written  bearing  some  such 
title  as  "  Echoes  of  the  Market  Cross  of  Aberdeen,"  for  the  incidents  that 
have  taken  place  at  and  around  the  Cross  are  innumerable  and  of  all  kinds 
— grave  and  gay,  melancholy  and  mirthful.  On  occasions  of  public  rejoicing 
it  was  around  the  Cross  that  the  people  gathered  to  give  expression  to 
their  loyalty,  as  well  as  to  partake  of  the  good  cheer  frequently  provided 
for  their  entertainment.  Before  printing  was  much  in  vogue,  no  Act  of 
Parliament  was  considered  to  be  in  force  until  it  had  been  published  aloud 
from  the  High  Cross,  the  people  having  been  first  summoned  to  hear  it  by 
the  shrill  blasts  of  a  trumpet.  It  was  from  the  top  of  the  Cross  that 
monarchs  were  proclaimed,  while  the  assembled  populace  wound  up  the 
proceedings  with  ringing  shouts  of  "  God  Save  the  King."  The  last  King 
proclaimed  at  the  old  Cross  was  James  VII.,  in  1685.  At  the  present  Cross 
all  our  Sovereigns  have  been  proclaimed  from  William  and  Mary  in  1688. 
The  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  the  unfortunate  son  of  James  VII.,  more 
honoured  than  any  of  the  others,  was  twice  hailed  from  the  same  platform 
by  the  title  of  James  VIII.  ;  and  in  1745,  when  the  town  was  captured  by 
the  rebels,  the  small  band  who  accomplished  that  feat  proclaimed  the 
Young  Pretender  there  in  their  own  way,  setting  up  the  Provost  on  the 
Cross,  and,  because  he  was  too  loyal  to  drink  Prince  Charlie's  health,  they 
sought  to  pour  the  wine  down  his  throat,  spilling  it  over  his  breast  in  their 
attempt  to  do  so. 

Turning  to  the  graver  side  of  the  picture,  it  was  invariably  at  the  Market 
Cross  that  punishments  were  inflicted,  such  as  whipping,  branding  on  the  cheek 
with  a  hot  iron,  standing  in  the  pillory  or  in  the  branks — a  sort  of  iron  gag 
used  generally  for  the  punishment  of  female  scolds  ;  and  it  was  always  at  the 
Cross  where  things  offensive  to  the  authorities  were  ordered  to  be  burned  by 
the  hands  of  the  common  hangman.  The  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
Cross  was  likewise  made  use  of  as  the  place  of  execution.  The  particular  spot 
was  near  to  where  the  Duke  of  Gordon's  statue  now  stands.  Some  yet  living 
may  remember  a  big  stone  imbedded  in  the  street  there,  having  a  hole  in  the 
middle  of  it.  It  indicated  the  spot  where  the  gallows  used  to  be  erected,  and 
the  cavity  in  the  stone  was  for  receiving  the  end  of  the  upright  beam. 


It  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  the  old  Cross  possessed  any  great  merit 
from  an  architectural  point  of  view,  and  this  view  is  substantiated  by  the  action 
of  the  Town  Council,  which,  on  2nd  March,  1664,  ordered  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Cross  on  the  "  consideratione  "  that,  "  notwithstanding  this  burgh  was 
ane  of  the  most  antient  royal]  burghes  of  this  kingdome.  the.  mercat  croce 
therof,  which  should  be  ane  ornament  therin,  was  farr  inferior  to  many  meaner 
burghes."  Nothing  was  done  for  twenty  years,  however  ;  and  it  was  not  until 
13th  January,  1 6s6,  that  the  Council  approved  a  design  for  a  new  Cross  sub- 
mitted by  John  Montgomery,  mason,  Old  Rain,  and  contracted  with  him  for 
its  construction  at  the  cost  of  £100.  The  structure  as  we  see  it  to-day  is  very 
much  as  originally  built.  It  is  of  Grecian  design,  and  hexagonal  in  form,  the 
feature  which  gives  it  its  conspicuous  distinction  being  the  highly  ornamented 
entablature  above  the  six  open  arches  and  Ionic  columns.  In  this  entablature 
are  set  a  dozen  panels,  containing  quarter-length  portraits,  cut  in  high  relief, 
of  the  ten  Stuart  sovereigns — the  six  Jameses  of  Scotland,  Queen  Mary,  and 
Charles  I.  and  II.  and  James  VII.  of  England — the  royal  arms,  and  the  arms 
of  Aberdeen.  Surmounting  the  structure  is  a  column  \2'2  feet  high,  on  the 
top  of  which  is  a  unicorn  rampant,  having  on  its  breast  a  shield  bearing  the 
Scottish  lion.  This  column,  having  become  somewhat  decayed,  was  recently 
restored.  "  At  all  times,"  says  Kennedy  in  his  "  Annals,"  "  the  Cross  has  been 
regarded  as  a  very  elegant  structure,  and  an  ornament  to  the  town  " — an 
encomium  as  frigid  as  it  is  stilted.  Dr.  Joseph  Robertson  expressed  a  more 
enthusiastic  and  much  more  appropriate  opinion  when  he  wrote — "  Though  the 
structure  cannot  be  compared  with  some  of  the  magnificent  market-crosses  of 
England,  it  certainly  surpasses  every  building  of  the  same  description  in  Scot- 
land." (For  fuller  architectural  details  of  the  Cross,  reference  may  be  made 
to  Kennedy's  "  Annals  "  and  to  a  lecture  on  "  The  History  of  the  Aberdeen 
Market  Cross  "  delivered  to  the  Philosophical  Society  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Munro, 
21st  January,  1904.) 

Connected  with  the  Cross  at  one  time  was  a  raised  pavement  to  the  west- 
ward, 84  feet  long  and  57  broad,  known  as  the  Plainstanes,  which  was  long  used 
as  a  kind  of  exchange  for  business  men  and  a  place  of  general  resort.  Of  this 
raised  pavement  Mr.  James  Rettie  says  ("  Aberdeen  Fifty  Years  Ago  ") — 

It  had  around  its  edge  some  two  steps,  which  were  gradually  reduced 
towards  the  east  by  the  higher  level  of  the  street  at  that  end.  Ranged 
along  the  steps  sat  the  "  fish-wives  "  with  their  "  creels  "  stored  with 
"  Finnan  "  and  other  haddocks,  Collieston  speldings,  "  partans  and  partan 
claws,"  "  rawns,"  "  dulse,"  etc.,  etc.  Friday  morning  was  the  best  time 
to  see  this  market  to  the  greatest  advantage.  It  was  then  a  very  Babel  of 
tongues,  and  he  would  have  been  a  clever  stranger  who  could  understand 
or  make  out  the  language  in  use.  Later  in  the  day  when  the  "  fish-wives  " 
were  gone,  their  places  were  taken  possession  of  by  vendors  of  sweetmeats, 
boot  laces,  ballads,  and  small  wares,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Cross  was  ordered  to  be  repaired  in  1821  ;  and  this  involved  the  taking 
down  and  rebuilding  of  the  whole  erection.  Formerly  there  had  been  four 
hucksters'  booths  in  the  interior,  but  these  were  cleared  away  and  a  sort  of 
shop  made,  the  arches  being  boarded  up  and  converted  into  an  entrance  door 
and  windows,  as  in  the  illustration.  On  30th  October,  1821,  Alexander  Ding- 
wall, then  postmaster  of  the  town,  took  the  Cross  for  the  post  office  at  an 
annual  rent  of  £25,  and  it  was  opened  for  that  service  on  10th  April,  1822.  In 
the  following  year,  however,  the  post  office  was  removed  to  Union  Street — to  a 
shop  on  the  site  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland.  It  remained  there  for  two  years, 
and  was  then  transferred  to  the  Netherkirkgate,  two  doors  west  of  St. 
Catherine's  Wynd,  in  a  shop  belonging  to  a  silver-clock  maker,  Mr.  John 
Barron.  In  1840,  accommodation  was  found  for  it  in  the  Adelphi  ;  and  two  years 
later,  on  4th  June,  1842,  the  Aberdeen  Post  Office  was  located  in  premises 
specially  built  for  it  at  the  top  of  the  newly-formed  Market  Street,  which  did 
duty  for  the  next  thirty-four  years.  Increasing  business  necessitated  a  larger 
establishment,  and  in  1876  the  Post  Office  was  transferred  to  a  new  edifice  at 
the  foot  of  Market  Street,  erected  on  the  site  of  the  former  Fish  Market.  Its 
accommodation  became  exhausted  in  twenty-three  years,  and  in  1898  the 
Government  acquired  possession  of  a  site  between  Crown  Street  and  Dee 
Street,  on  which  a  very  handsome  Post  Office  was  built. 
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CDe  Justice  Port 


♦  fg^\  EFERENCE  Las  already  been  mad;/  to  the  ancient   ports  or  gates  of 

Il^f      Aberdeen,    but   further   allusion   is   inevitable,    having   regard   to   the 

I  %     plate  opposite,  which  depicts  Justice  Street  as  it  was  in  the  'thirties 

and   'forties   of  the   last  century,   the   street  being  more   frequently 

called  the  Justice  Port,  and  even,  by  some  curious  survival,  "  the  "  Port,  as 

if  it  were  emphatically  the  chief  port  of  the  city.       The  Justice   Port,   says 

Kennedy  ("  Annals  of  Aberdeen,"  I.,  377), 

was  constructed  in  the  year  1439,  on  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Cast  le- 
gate, near  the  entry  to  the  Gardener's  Lane  ;  and  the  expense,  being  live 
merks,  was  defrayed  by  the  fee  of  admission  of  a  burgess  of  guild.  In  the 
year  1587  it  underwent  considerable  alterations  and  repairs,  under  the 
directions  of  the  town  clerk,  and  the  expense,  being  forty  merks,  was  paid 
by  the  dean  of  guild.  This  fabric  was,  in  ancient  times,  appropriated  to 
the  exposure  of  the  heads  and  limbs  of  malefactors  who  had  suffered  the 
severest  punishment  of  the  law.  Hence  it  obtained  the  name  by  which  it 
was  distinguished. 

But  for  the  application  of  the  term  "  Justice  "  to  this  particular  port  other 
reasons  have  been  assigned.  Dr.  Joseph  Robertson,  in  his  "  Book  of  Bon- 
Accord,''  all  unconscious  of  inconsistency  apparently,  gives  two — first,  because 
it  was  through  this  port  that  culprits  were  conducted  to  the  place  of  execution 
on  the  Gallowhill ;  and,  second,  because  the  King's  Justiciar  passed  through 
it  on  his  way  to  hold  his  courts  on  the  Heading  Hill.  The  second  is  the  mure 
likely  reason.  The  Justice  Port  was  sometimes  called  the  Thieves'  Port ;  it 
is  termed  the  Robbers'  Gate  in  a  charter  dated  1538  ("  Chartulary  of  St. 
Nicholas,"  II.,  153).  The  origin  of  the  name  "  Justice  "  Port  is  discussed  at 
some  length  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Fraser  in  a  series  of  articles  on  "  Aberdeen  Street 
Names  and  Their  Story  "  contributed  to  the  "  Evening  Gazette,"  April- 
June,  1909. 

There  is  a  popular  tradition  that  a  quarter  of  Wallace's  body,  or  a  limb 
at  all  events  (the  left  foot  has  been  specified)  was  exposed  at  the  Justice  Port  : 
but  it  must  be  left  a  tradition.  According  to  the  sentence  passed  on  Wallace, 
his  body  was  ordered  to  be  divided  into  four  parts,  one  quarter  to  be  "  hung 
on  a  gibbet  "  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  another  quarter  at  Berwick,  a  third 
at  Stirling,  and  the  fourth  at  St.  Johnston  (Perth);  and  the  only  reason  for 
assigning  Aberdeen  a  share  in  this  unenviable  distinction  is  that  the  English 
chroniclers,  in  recording  the  carrying  out  of  the  "  inhuman  savagery  "  of  the 
sentence,  vary  in  the  names  of  the  places  of  exposure,  Dumfries  and  Aberdeen 
being  mentioned  by  one  or  other  instead  of  towns  enumerated  in  the  sentence. 
(See  Professor  Murison's  "  Sir  William  Wallace  "  in  the  Famous  Scots  series.) 
At  any  rate,  the  Justice  Port  could  not  have  been  used  for  the  purpose,  as 
Wallace  was  executed  in  1305,  long  prior  to  the  erection  of  the  port.  (Robert- 
Bon's  "  Book  of  Bon-Accord.")  Mr.  Fraser  assigns  1440  as  the  date  of  its 
erection. 

A  sentence  of  similar  brutality  to  that  on  Wallace  was  pronounced  on  the 
Marquis  of  Montrose  three  centuries  and  a  half  later — in  1650.  After  being- 
hanged  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  parts  of  his  body  were  sent  for  public- 
exhibition  to  Glasgow,  Stirling,  Perth,  and  Aberdeen.  A  leg  was  assigned  to 
Aberdeen,  though  a  hand  seems  to  have  been  substituted  ;  but  whether  it  was 
exposed  at  the  Justice  Port  is  doubtful — Dr.  Joseph  Robertson  inclines  to  the 
view  that  the  battlements  of  the  Tolbooth  were  selected  instead.  Eleven 
years  later,  the  scattered  remains  of  the  great  Marquis  were  collected,  and 
interred  with  imposing  ceremony  in  St.  Giles'  Church,  Edinburgh.  The 
restoration  of  the  Aberdeen  fragment  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  ceremony 
which  is  recorded  in  the  Council  Register,  25th  February,  1661.  The  "  dis- 
memberit  part  of  the  bodie  of  the  lait  murtherit  Marques  of  Montrose  "  was 
"  socht  out  of  the  place  of  the  church  of  this  burghe  wher  the  samen  was  interrit 
efter  it  wes  takin  doune  from  of  the  pinacle  wher  it  wes  put  up  by  the  enimies  of 
the  said  Marques,"  and  was  ceremoniously  conveyed  from  the  church  "  doun 
the  Braid  streit  to  the  touns  publict  house,  accompanied  be  the  magistrats 
and  counsell,  and  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  toune  going  befoir  in  amies  with 
the  sound  of  trumpet  and  beat  of  drum."    Dr.  Joseph  Robertson  also  mentions 


that  in  1568  remains  of  Pourie,  Hay,  and  Hepburn,  executed  for  the  murder 
of  Darnley.  were  sent  for  exposure  to  Aberdeen:  and  according  to  Professo 
Cooper,   the   head  of  Sir  John   Gordon,   the   Earl   of   Huntly's   son,    who   was 
executed  on  the  Castlegate  after  the  battle  of  Corrichie  in  1562,  was  e.xp 
at  the  Justice   Port  ("  Chartulary   of  St.   Nicholas."   II.,    153.) 

There  are  occasional  references  to  the  ports  in  the  Council  Register.  On 
27th  July,  L529,  it  was  "  statut  "  that  "  na  maner  of  persone  enter  in  this  toune 
hot  at  tlie  said  portis,  quhilkis  salbe  stekit  at  nyne  houris  at  avin,  and  opynnit 
at  four  houris  in  the  morynng  during  the  symmer  sesson."  Twelve  months 
later,  in  order  to  "  evade  "  the  pestilence  then  raging  in  the  country,  it  was 
ordained  that  only  three  ports  be  kept  open — those  of  the  Castlehill,  Upper- 
kirkgate.  and  Xetherkirkga'te  ;  this  order  being  supplemented  by  the  stationing 
of  "  twa  honest,  treu,  hable  men  "  at  each  port  to  "  watche  the  samyn 
during  the  daytime  and  the  patrolling  of  the  town  by  six  other  men  at  night. 
On  19th  October,  1513,  the  Council  "  ordanis  to  byg  and  mend  all  the  porttis 
of  this  toune,  and  ane  new  port  of  stane  to  be  maid  in  the  Nedderkirkgett, 
quhar  the  aid  port  wes."  And  on  9th  June,  1569,  there  was  a  quaint  order — 
"  In  respect  the  Kingis  amies  upon  the  wtter  part  of  the  Gallowgate  port,  in 
respect  of  the  antiquite  therof  was  much  obliterat,  and  stood  in  neid  to  be 
illuminat  and  revivit,  therfor  recomends  to  the  dean  of  gild  to  goe  about  the 
effectuating  therof,"  etc.  The  ports  figured  otherwise  in  local  history — and 
naturally  so — as  the  places  where  assaults  on  the  town  were  made  and  were 
withstood.  Thus,  an  endeavour  by  the  laird  of  Balquhain  and  fifty  horsemen 
to  gain  access  at  the  Justice  Port  on  6th  February,  1587,  was  repulsed  ;  and 
this  port  was  one  of  the  three  points  assailed  when  the  Marquis  of  Huntly 
niaile  his  attack  on  the  town  in   l»;iii. 

But  with  all  this  brave  history  behind  it,  the  Justice  Port  sadly  degener- 
ated in  later  days.  Its  degeneration,  however,  can  hardly  date  much  further 
back  than  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  fact  that  citizens 
like  Peacock,  the  dancing  master,  and  Baillie  Bothwell  resided  in  the  locality, 
and  gave  their  names  respectively  to  a  close  and  a  court,  must  be  taken  as 
evidence  that  respectable  people  once  inhabited  the  neighbourhood.  In  all 
probability  they  migrated  when  Union  Street  and  King  Street  were  laid  out 
Certainly,  with  the  movement  of  the  population  westward,  the  character  of 
this  eastern  part  of  the  town  steadily  sank,  till  it  became  one  of  the  chief 
slum  quarters  of  the  city  ;  and  by  the  time  represented  in  our  plate — a  repro- 
duction, by  the  way,  of  a  sketch  by  the  late  Mr.  Andrew  Gibb,  F. S.A.Scot., 
the  lithographer — it  was  a  regular  haunt  of  vice,  with  the  customary  accom 
paniments  of  poverty  and  wretchedness.  Some  conception  of  the  depravity 
that  flaunted  itself  in  this  district  may  be  derived  from  the  sketches  of  it  given 
by  William  Skene  in  his  "  East  Neuk  Chronicles  "  (1905),  one  of  which  may 
be  cited 

In  Aberdeen,  as  it  was  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  and  more  especi- 
ally in  the  east  end  of  Castle  Street  and  in  Justice  Port  and  that  quarter, 
the  scenes  that  were  enacted,  and  the  squalor,  vice,  and  misery  that  were 
to  be  seen  in  broad  daylight,  hourly,  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  and  yearly, 
would  scarcely  be  credited  by  the  present  generation,  and  would  not  and 
could  not  be  tolerated  long.  Women  and  men  of  the  lowest  grade,  hailing 
from  all  the  lowest  dens  about  Smith's  Court,  Peacock's  Close,  Pen- 
sioner's Court,  and  the  adjacent  lanes  and  wynds,  were  to  be  seen  lounging 
about  and  sitting  on  the  streets,  and  no  one  ever  interfered  with  them  or 
said  "  What  doest  thou?"  As  for  the  conversation  that  went  on  con- 
tinually, it  was  simply  appalling 

The  more  outstanding  features  of  the  locality  thus  graphically  depicted  were 
gradually  effaced,  however,  by  the  pressure  of  municipal  administration  :  and 
eventually  the  whole  topographical  aspect  of  "  the  Port  "  itself  was  completely 
altered  by  the  widening  and  improvement  of  Justice  Street  carried  out  in  1891 
as  part  of  the  undertaking  authorised  in  the  City  Improvements  Act  of  1883. 
In  the  broad  thoroughfare  of  to-day,  with  its  tall  houses  and  handsome  shops, 
and  the  all-pervading  air  of  prosperity  and  "  well-to-do  "-ness,  it  is  nearly 
impossible  for  those  of  the  older  generation  even  to  recall  the  narrow,  tortuous 
street,  with  its  miserable  tumble-down  and  squalid  tenements,  which  formerly 
constituted  the  Justice  Port. 
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Cbc  "Bool"  Road  (Albion  Street). 


^•^HIS   plate   depicts   the   "  Bool  "    (or   Bowl)   Road,    now   Albion    Street, 

I    I         under  two   aspects  about   half  a  century   ago— first,    when   a   "  Penny 

^■»      Rattler  "  gave  it.  a  certain  notoriety  as  a  disreputable  quarter  of  the 

city  :  and,  secondly,  after  the  disappearance  of  that  very  rude  "  Temple 

of  Thespis  "   and  the   erection   of  a   Mission   Chapel   on   its   site,    which   were 

accompanied  by  a  notable  moral  reclamation  of  the  district.       Who  drew  the 

original   pictures   is  unknown.        They  appeared   first,  in  a   little   work,    "  Our 

Moral  Wastes,  and  How  to  Reclaim  Them,"  by  Rev.  J.   H.  Wilson,  published 

by  Partridge  fc  Company,  London,  in  1859,  and  the  second  picture  there  bears 

the  name   "  J.   Knight,"   but  whether  this  name  designates  the  artist  or  the 

engraver  is  uncertain. 

Albion  Street  is  a  street  leading  to  the  Links  from  the  foot  of  Justice 
Street,  at  its  junction  with  East  North  Street,  Park  Street,  and  Commerce 
Street.  It  runs  along  the  northern  base  of  what  was  formerly  the  Heading 
Hill  (still  so  designated  in  the  Directory  map),  now  dominated  by  the  Military 
Hospital  and  Ingleboro'  House  (the  "  home  "  of  the  District  Nursing  Asso- 
ciation). Its  former  name,  the  "  Bool  "  (or  Bowl)  Road  has  a  very  evident 
meaning.  According  to  the  Parson  of  Rothiemay's  "  Description  of  Aber- 
deen," the  inhabitants  of  the  city  were  wont  to  "  recreat  "  themselves  on  the 
Links  "  with  severall  kynds  of  exercises,  such  as  football,  goffe,  bowlling,  and 
archerie  "  ;  and  a  later  writer,  Sir  Samuel  Forbes  of  Foveran  (1716),  elabor- 
ating this  account  of  the  Links,  describes  them  as  "  a  smooth  dry  field  .  .  . 
the  one  end  of  which  field  affords  a  healthfull  summer  recreation  of  short 
bowls  ;  and  the  other  end,  the  like  healthfull  winter  recreation  of  the  gowff 
ball."  The  "  Bool  "  Road  was  the  direct  way  to  the  bowling  green,  and  hence, 
in  all  probability,  its  name.  Whatever  its  origin,  the  name  was  a  very  ancient 
one,  for  in  the  charter  executed  by  Sir  Alexander  Hay  in  1605,  mortifying  to  the 
burgh  feu-duties  amounting  to  £27  8s.  8d.  Scots  for  the  upkeep  of  the  Bridge 
of  Don,  one  of  the  feu-duties  is  exigible  from  lands  "  lying  between  the  public 
way  called  the  Boulgate  on  the  north,  and  Futtie's  mire  on  the  east."  On 
26th  July,  1830,  however,  in  response  to  a  petition  by  certain  proprietors,  the 
Police  Commissioners  agreed  to  change  the  name  of  the  thoroughfare  to  what 
Dr.  Joseph  Robertson  very  properly  calls  "  the  unmeaning  title  "  of  Albion 
Street.  (See  G.  M.  Fraser's  "  Historical  Aberdeen  "  and  the  references  there 
cited.) 

If  the  adoption  of  the  name  Albion  Street  was  designed  to  rehabilitate  a 
quarter  that,  had  acquired  an  exceedingly  evil  reputation,  it  did  not  succeed. 
In  the  work  already  mentioned,  Dr.  Wilson — he  received  the  degree  of  D.D. 
from  an  American  theological  college — referring  to  the  period  1846-7,  describes 
the  Albion  Street  district  as  "  the  most  debased  and  neglected  part  of  the  city, 
a  special  haunt  of  dissipation,  a  very  hotbed  of  profligacy  and  vice,"  many  of 
the  people  being  looked  upon  as  irreclaimable.  He  further  quotes  a  description 
of  it  furnished  by  a  policeman  who  had  had  ample  opportunity  of  knowing  the 
genuine  character  of  the  quarter — 

Well  do  I  recollect  the  scenes  of  dissipation  that  I  had  to  witness  when 
visiting  officially  one  of  the  low  travelling  caravans  which  was  stationed  in 
Albion  Street.  To  this  den  of  iniquity  resorted  great  numbers  of  the  young 
and  the  profligate.  For  several  years  this  was  the  Bowl  Road  rendezvous. 
But  worse  still,  if  worse  could  be,  when  this  abomination  gave  way,  it  was 
succeeded  by  one  of  those  degrading  and  vice-nursing  resorts,  called  a 
cheap  theatre,  which  certainly  was,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  a 
low  one.  It  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bowl  Road  Theatre,  or  The 
Penny  Rattler,  a  penny  being  the  charge  for  admission.     One  hour,  or  so, 


was  allowed  for  each  performance,  so  as  to  admit  four  or  five  companies 
during  the  evening— the  actors  ami  the  audience,  in  point  of  character, 
being  pretty  much  upon  a  par.  In  short,  a  more  degraded  locality  was 
not   to  hi    found  in  Aberdeen,   no,   not   in   Scotland. 

By  the  way,  "shows"  and  "exhibitions"  used  to  be  an  institution  h 
Aberdeen  for  a  number  of  years.  William  Buchanan,  in  his  "  Glimpses  of 
Olden  Days  in  Aberdeen,"  writing  of  the  period  about  1820,  says  that  everj 
available  place— and  there  were  plenty  then — was  occupied  by  one  or  oil,, 
of  them — "  Union  Street,  Castle  Street,  Frederick  Street,  King  Street,  Georgi 
Street,  John  Street,  all  in  their  turn  ;  but  as  street  after  street  was  filled  up 
with  buildings,  room  for  them  grew  scarce,  and  of  course  helped  the  institution 
to  die  out."  He  recalled — curious  as  it  must  seem  to-day — "  Politoe's  grand 
menagerie  of  wild  beasts,  stationed  in  what  is  now  part  of  the  Town's  Church- 
yard, immediately  within  the  Facade."  Dr.  Wilson's  characterisation  of  the 
Boo]  Road  is  amply  corroborated  in  the  "  East  Neuk  Chronicles,"  the  author 
of  which,  Mr.  William  Skene,  says  : — "  Where  the  church  now  stands,  all  the 
male  and  female  blackguardism  of  the  district  could  be  found."  He  also 
notes  that  the  site  of  the  church  was  the  rendezvous  "  of  a  race  of  characters 
now  almost  as  extinct  as  the  dodo — namely,  the  sand  cadgers." 

The  reclamation  of  the  Albion  Street  district  was  very  largely  due  to  the 
efforts  and  labours  of  Dr.  Wilson.  He  was  a  journalist  by  profession  ;  was  at 
one  time  on  the  staff  of  the  "  Aberdeen  Herald,"  and  subsequently  became 
editor  of  the  "  North  of  Scotland  Gazette."  On  the  suggestion  of  his  minister 
— Rev.  David  Wallace,  of  Frederick  Street  Congregational  Chapel — he  was  led 
to  engage  in  home  mission  work  in  Albion  Street.  The  initial  undertaking  was 
the  establishment  of  a  "  Ragged  School  " — practically  the  first  not  only  in 
Aberdeen,  but  in  Scotland  ;  it  was  set  a-going  in  the  early  'forties.  Then,  to 
cope  with  the  "  practical  heathenism  "  that  prevailed,  a  "  Ragged  Kirk  "  was 
instituted  in  August,  1847,  meeting  at  first  in  "  a  room  on  the  ground  floor  of 
a  wretched  house,"  measuring  but  12  feet,  by  8,  and  only  5  feet  6  inches  high, 
seated  with  a  few  deal  boards,  and  lighted  by  a  penny  candle.  It  was;  speedily 
resolved,  however,  to  erect  a  Mission  Chapel.  This  was  built  on  the  very  site 
of  the  "  penny  rattler."  It  was,  in  Dr.  Wilson's  own  words,  "  an  exceedingly 
plain  and  primitive-looking  structure  "  of  wood,  and  was  opened  for  service 
on  the  second  Sunday  in  January,  1848.  In  October,  1849,  the  wooden  chapel 
was  replaced  by  a  stone-and-lime  building  capable  of  seating  250.  A  day  school 
was  opened  in  a  hall  in  Park  Street,  about  150  children  being  taught  "  the 
three  R's  "  at  the  nominal  fee  of  a  penny  a  week.  In  addition  to  the  Sunday 
services  in  the  chapel,  there  were  week-night  lectures  on  science,  temperance, 
and  social  subjects,  the  Sunday  school  was  carried  on  with  steady  success,  and 
various  other  features  of  work  were  entered  upon,  including  the  formation  of  a 
temperance  society  and  the  institution  of  a  penny  savings  bank. 

Further  details  of  the  work  accomplished,  and  of  the  attendant  success,  are 
given  in  "  Our  Moral  Wastes,"  and  in  other  two  books  written  by  Dr.  Wilson— 
"  Brands  Plucked  from  the  Burning  "  and  "  Life  and  Labour  in  Christ's 
Vineyard."  It  is  sufficient  here  to  note  that — mainly  through  the  agency  of 
the  Mission  Chapel  and  the  devoted  labours  of  Dr.  Wilson  and  those  co- 
operating with  him — the  character  of  Albion  Street  was  entirely  changed. 
The  bad  repute  of  the  "  Bool  "  Road  has  completely  vanished,  and  the 
thoroughfare — though  not  so  much  used  to-day  as  when  it  was  the  chief  and 
almost  the  only  road  to  the  Links — may  be  traversed  day  and  night  without 
anything  noticeable  being  observed  ;  the  "  scenes  "  and  the  squalor,  vice,  and 
misery  of  which  Mr.  Skene  speaks,  and  which  were  notorious  features  of  the 
street,  are  but  an  ugly  memory.  The  Mission  Chapel,  long  ago  developed  intc 
what  is  now  the  Albion  Street  Congregational  Church,  and  the  work  initiated 
by  Dr.  Wilson  is  still  being  vigorously  prosecuted  by  that  church.  The  history 
of  the  church  is  told  in  "  The  Churches  of  Aberdeen  "  by  Alexander  Gammie 
("  Ecclesiasticus  ")  (1909). 
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^fc^HE  County  and  Municipal  Buildings  arrest  attention  by  their  size  and 
I  1  by  their  architectural  design,  which,  owing  little  to  ornamental  treat- 
^■^  ment,  is  yet  exceedingly  effective,  the  length  and  height  of  the  front 
imparting  a  distinctive  character  to  the  edifice.  They  are  in  marked 
contrast,  at  all  events,  to  the  plain,  unpretentious,  commonplace  building — 
plain  to  severity  and  featureless  in  design — that  formerly  did  duty  as  a  Town- 
House,  our  illustration  of  which,  with  the  adjacent  houses,  is  a  reproduction  of 
a  photograph  (copyright)  taken  by  Mr.  William  Garey,  photographic  artist, 
in  1S67.  The  picture  not  only  recalls  an  Aberdeen  view  that  has  long  since 
vanished,  but  serves  to  account  for  a  distinction  that  is  not  otherwise  easy  to 
comprehend.  A  reference  to  the  City  Directory  will  show  that,  while  the 
Town-House  and  sundry  municipal  ofliees  are  located  in  Union  Street,  the 
Court-House  and  County  Buildings  are  situated  in  Castle  Street.  Formerly, 
the  debouchment  of  Huxter  Row  (shown  in  the  picture)  constituted  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  two  streets.  The  block  of  houses  to  the  west  was  in 
Union  Street  and  stretched  back  to  Huxter  Row  ;  its  site  is  now  occupied  by 
the  Municipal  Buildings.  The  old  Town-House,  to  the  east,  was  in  Castle 
Street;  and  on  its  site  the  County  Buildings  were  erected. 

The  Town-House  had  not  very  much  of  a  history.  As  has  been  previously 
stated,  the  Town-House  and  the  prison  were  long  associated  with  each  other 
and  were  both  accommodated  in  the  same  building,  the  former  being  desig- 
nated the  Laigh  Tolbooth  and  the  latter  the  High  Tolbooth.  Many  were  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  original  building — dating  from  the  early  years  of  the  seven- 
teenth century — and  many  the  alterations  and  improvements  affected.  Ac- 
cording to  Kennedy's  "  Annals,"  what  was  the  old  Burgh  Court-room  (latterly 
the  Police  Court),  on  the  first  floor,  was  fitted  up  in  1670,  a  part  of  the  front 
wall  being  then  modernised.  In  1729,  an  addition  of  30  feet  was  made  to  the 
west  end  of  the  building  for  the  purpose  of  a  staircase.  "  About  the  year  1750, 
the  town  hall  was  projected,  over  the  court-room  and  clerk's  chamber,  and  the 
whole  front  wall  of  the  edifice  made  uniform  and  of  the  same  height.  This 
room  was  elegantly  finished,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  being  46 
feet  8  inches  long,  29  feet  broad,  and  18  feet  high  in  the  roof,  including  the 
alcove.  It  has  five  large  windows  in  front,  and  is  ornamented  with  a  chimney- 
piece  of  variegated  marble,  executed  in  Holland  .  .  .  On  public  occasions, 
it  is  brilliantly  illuminated  by  three  superb  cut  crystal  chandeliers,  with  double 
branches,  and  twelve  crystal  sconces  on  the  side  walls."  All  subsequent 
accounts  of  the  old  Town-House  are  merely  variants  or  amplifications  of 
Kennedy's  description.  Mr.  James  Rettie  ("  Aberdeen  Fifty  Years  Ago  ") 
added  that  the  architect  for  the  1750  plan  was  Patrick  Barron,  wright,  who 
executed  the  work,  the  cost  having  been  fixed  by  the  Town  Council  at  not  more 
than  300  guineas.  "  The  large  lustre  for  the  centre  of  the  room  was  got  from 
London  in  1751,  and  four  years  afterwards  the  two  smaller  were  obtained. 
That  same  year  (1755)  the  twelve  '  sconces  '  were  ordered  to  be  bought  at 
London  by  Baillie  Fordyce."  These  chandeliers  and  sconces — believed  to  be 
of  Belgian  manufacture— adorn  the  present  Town  Hall,  as  does  also  a  view  of 
Aberdeen  from  Torry,  by  William  Mossman,  landscape  painter,  executed  about 
1756—"  apparently  with  more  fidelity  than  taste  "  is  Joseph  Robertson's  con- 
temptuous criticism.  The  Burgh  Court-room— which  at  one  time  served  for 
the  sittings  of  the  Court  of  Justiciary— was  ornamented  with  heads,  cut  in  high 
relief,  of  the  sovereigns  from  James  I.  to  James  VII.,  being  facsimiles  of  those 
on  the  panels  of  the  Market  Cross.  One  wonders  what  has  come  of  them. 
An   arch   over  the   bench   in   this   Court-room   was   conjectured   by   Mr.    John 


Ramsay  ("  Selected  Writings  ")  to  have  spanned  the  communication  between 
the  High  and  the  Laigh  Tolbooth.  Mr.  Ramsay  also  alludes  to  "  the  Provost's 
chair,  which,  like  its  fellow  in  the  hall  of  Gordon's  Hospital,  was  captured, 
along  with  a  Spanish  vessel,  at  a  period  which  we  are  not  prepared  to  state 
offhand.'' 

On  the  front  of  the  old  Town-House  was  a  sundial  (replaced  on  the  present 
structure),  bearing  the  inscription  "  Ut  Umbra  Sic  Fugit  Vita,''  which  fur- 
nished Mi-.  William  Cadenhead  with  a  theme  for  one  of  his  local  lays.  The 
entrance  to  the  Town-House  was  from  the  west  end,  in  Huxter  Row.  This 
allowed  part  of  the  ground  floor  facing  Castle  Street  to  be  utilised  as  shops; 
and  in  Seaton's  view  of  Castle  Street  (1806)  a  sign  above  one  of  these  shops 
bears  the  inscription  "  State  Lottery  Office,'  while  another  indicates  that 
Alexander  Low,   clothier,   was  tenant. 

Huxter  Row  will  be  more  fully  dealt  with  in  the  next  article.  It  may  be 
mentioned  here,  however,  that  between  that  thoroughfare  and  Union  Street 
were  four  houses,  the  shops  entering  from  Union  Street  and  the  houses  from 
Huxter  Row.  These  houses  originally  formed  the  north  side  of  the  Narrow 
Wynd,  which  branched  off  from  the  Shiprow,  the  south  side  being  removed 
when  L'nion  Street  was  constructed.  An  interesting  account  of  the  "old- 
time  merchants  who  did  business  in  the  Narrow  Wynd  the  brothers  Angus, 
booksellers;  their  next-door  neighbours,  the  "  Missey  Tamsons,"  booksellers 
also  in  a  small  waj  ;  Johnny  Moir,  "a  grocer  in  pigtail,  white  neckcloth,  and 
Hessian  boots  with  dangling  tassels  "  ;  and  others— is  furnished  by  Ramsay 
("  Seleeted   Writings."   pp.    2^2-1). 

Another  and  no  less  interesting  sketch  of  the  Narrow  Wynd  and  its  traders 
is  given  in  Mr.  George  Walker's  "  Aberdeen  Awa."  Our  illustration  of  the 
old  thoroughfare  (a  little  fanciful  mayhap)  includes  the  shop  of  Mr.  Alexander 
falconer,  who  began  business  there  in  1788.  The  business  has  been  regularly 
carried  on  since  l>\  Mr.  Falconer's  descendants,  in  various  shops,  and  is  now 
represented  by  Messrs.  John  falconer  <V  Co.,  drapers,  etc..  Union  Street.  The 
firm  represents  "  byegone  days  "  in  another  fashion,  for  its  existing  premises 
formed  the  Royal  Hotel,  at  one  time  the  chief  hostelry  in  Aberdeen.  What 
remained  of  the  Narrow  Wynd  in  the  Huxter  Row  houses  was  demolished  in 
or  about  IS67,  when  the  construction  of  the  County  and  Municipal  Buildings, 
authorised  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1S66,  was  begun.  The  municipal  section 
was  first  erected,  the  portion  set  apart  for  the  town  clerk  and  other  officials 
being  taken  possession  of  on  23rd  January.  1871,  and  the  first  meeting  in  the 
new  Town-Hall  being  held  on  6th  February.  Then  the  old  Town-House  was 
taken  down,  and  the  Sheriff  Clerk's  Office  and  County  Buildings  erected  on  its 
site.  A  painting  of  the  old  Town-Hall  was  made  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Longmuir,  artist, 
and  was  bought  by  Provost  Leslie  and  presented  by  him  to  the  town.  It  hangs 
in  the  existing  Municipal  Buildings. 

The  two  shops  in  the  Castle  Street  front  of  the  Town-House  building  were 
occupied  at  the  time  of  its  demolition  by  William  Smith  k  Co.,  tobacconists, 
and  A.  Smith,  outfitter.  The  shops  in  the  Union  Street  houses  in  the  picture 
were  occupied  as  follows — 

6.  James  M'Donald,  tobacconist. 
v   George  Black,  bootmaker. 
10.  Aberdeen    Lands    and    Heritages    Valuation    Office — John    Milne, 

assessor. 
12.   Alexander  Badenoch,  outfitter. 
14. 

16.   David  Lewis,  boot  and  shoe  maker. 
18.   Chapman  &  Co.,  tailors  and  clothiers. 
The  shop  No.  14  was  for  many  years  occupied  by  Samuel  M'Lean,  bookseller. 
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[William  Gang,  Artist,  Aberdeen. 
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Broad  Street  ana  fiuxter  Roux 


'yiV'fTI  HAT  of  Broad  Street  is  depicted  in  the  accompanying  picture  is 
111]  I  now  represented,  of  course,  by  the  west  wall  of  the  Municipal 
wWV  Buildings,  which  was  set  farther  back  than  the  line  of  the  eld 
houses.  The  shop  at  the  corner  of  Union  Street  and  Broad  Street 
was  occupied  by  Chapman  &  Company,  clothiers.  The  next  shop  farther  up 
Broad  Street  was  tenanted  for  many  years  by  Mr.  George  Shepherd,  book- 
seller. Then  came  Huxter  Row.  The  house  at  the  corner  with  the  turret  was 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  veritable  house  the  "  harling  "  of  which 
led  to  the  famous  episode  in  which  Dr.  Johnson  was  so  sadly  discomfited.  The 
lexicographer  was  watching,  from  below,  the  operation  of  the  man  "  harling  " 
above,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  he  was  not  in  the  man's  way.  "  Xa,  na  !  " 
exclaimed  the  man,  dashing  a  trowelful  of  lime  against  the  wall,  "  ye're  nae 
in  my  wye,  if  ye're  nae  in  yer  ain  !  "  The  corner  shop  was  for  long  tenanted 
by  Mr.  Hugh  Ross,  jun.,  haberdasher— a  well-known  citizen,  who  was  suc- 
cessively Treasurer,  Dean  of  Guild,  and  Baillie  ;  and  the  next  shop  by  Mr. 
James  Connon,  draper.  Then  came  another  house,  in  which  was  the  shop  of 
Messrs.  Anderson  &  Thomson,  clothiers  ;  and  Concert  Court  was  entered  by  a 
pend  through  this  house.  Concert  Court  was  so  named  because  the  weekly 
concerts  of  the  Musical  Society  were  held  in  it — concerts  taken  part  in  by 
"Minstrel  "  Beattie,  Francis  Peacock,  and  other  notabilities.  With  the  erec- 
tion of  the  County  and  Municipal  Buildings,  it  was  opened  up  and  greatly 
altered,  the  Society  of  Advocates  building  a  hall  and  library  on  the  site  of  the 
original  printing  and  publishing  premises  of  the  "  Aberdeen  Free  Press."  The 
house  at  the  west  corner  of  Broad  Street  in  the  picture  is  that  now  belonging  to 
Messrs.  Esslemont  &  Macintosh,  and  has  been  very  considerably  altered  since 
1866-7.  At  that  time  the  corner  shop  was  occupied  by  Messrs.  Steele  &  Co., 
hatters  ;  and  the  first  floor — entered  from  Broad  Street— by  Mr.  Alexander 
Henderson,  stationer  and  bookbinder.  Messrs.  John  Falconer  &  Co.  had  a  shop 
in  the  Union  Street  front. 

Huxter  Row  was  a  narrow  street  running  from  Broad  Street  parallel  with 
Union  Street  to  the  old  Town-House,  and  then  joining  Union  Street  at  right 
angles.  The  present  City  Tax  Office  practically  occupies  its  site  at  what  was 
its  Broad  Street  end.  The  street  derived  its  name  because  of  the  booths  of 
hucksters.  It  was  a  street  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  referred  to  in  a  charter  of 
1440  and  a  "  rental  "  of  1444  as  the  "  Buthraw  "  or  '  Buthrawe  " — that  is,  the 
"  Booth-row,''  or  line  of  shops  ("  Chartulary  of  St.  Nicholas,''  Vol.  II.);  and 
Parson  Gordon  of  Rothiemay,  in  his  "  Description  of  Aberdeen,"  mentions  "  a 
short,  narrow  lane  called  the  Huckster  Wynde."  It  was  at  one  time  a  fashion- 
able quarter.  Robert  Gordon,  the  founder  of  Robert  Gordon's  Hospital,  who 
belonged  to  the  family  of  Gordon  of  Pitlurg,  was  born  in  Huxter  Row  ;  and  a 
house  used  to  be  pointed  out  as  that  in  which  he  lived  and  died.  At  the  date 
of  its  demolition,  and  for  long  before,  the  street  was  very  much  the  "  locus  " 
of  messengers-at-arms  and  sheriff-officers,  half  a  dozen  of  them  having  offices 
in  it.  In  addition  to  the  Town-House,  the  Police  Office — or  "  Watch-House.'' 
as  it  is  termed  in  the  City  Directory  of  1S66-7 — was  in  Huxter  Row  ;  as  also  were 
the  City  Tax  Office  (the  collector  of  taxes  ..being  Mr.  Robert  Fletcher,  ac- 
countant), the  Dean  of  Guild's  office  for  the  inspection  of  weights  and  measures, 
and  the  offices  of  Messrs.  Simpson  and  Cauenhead,  procurators-fiscal  for  the 
county  and  city  respectively. 

Huxter  Row  had  at  one  time  extended  much  farther  along  in  line  with 
Castle  Street  ;  and  John  Ramsay  tells  us  ("  Selected  Writings,"  pp.  298-9) — 
At  that  portion  of  the  Row  nearly  in  the  rear  of  the  present  North  of 
Scotland  Bank  was  situated  the  printing-office  of  Edward  Raban,  the 
earliest  Aberdeen  printer,  some  of  whose  quaint  productions  are  in  the 
libraries  of  King's  and  Marischal  Colleges,  and  are  found,  though  rarely, 
in  the  collections  of  book-hunters.  The  building  was  occupied  by  suc- 
cessive town's  printers,  as  they  were  called,  for  many  years  after  Raban  s 
time.  From  this  office  issued  the  first  number  of  the  "  Aberdeen  Journal 
in  1746  ;  but  its  career  was  cut  short  by  a  party  of  rebels  who  took  offence 
at  the  loyalty  of  the  printer,  James  Chalmers,  the  first  of  the  three  who 
have  borne  that  name.  So  sudden  was  the  onfall  of  the  Highland  host  that 
the  printer  was  fain  to  "  absquatulate  "  by  a  window  at  the  risk  of  life 
and  limb.  We  have  been  told  by  one  who  had  seen  the  remains  of  the 
house  in  his  boyhood  that,  although  greatly  decayed,  it  bore  the  impress 


of  former  consequence,  some  of  the  walls  having  been  covered  with  leather, 
on  which  might  have  been  still  traced  the  faint  vestiges  of  gilded  decora- 
tion.    The  printing-office  was  afterwards  removed  to  the  upper  floor  of  a 
building  (originally  a  silk-mill)  in  the  rear  of  the  Town-House,  which  was 
reached  by  a  long  and  rather  steep  outer  stair.     It  was  in  this  office  that 
the  first  Bishop  Skinner  ("  Tullochgorum's  "   son)  met    Robert   Burns. 
Mention  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  the  houses  on  the  south  side  of 
Huxter  Row  originally  formed  the  north  side  of  the  Narrow   Wynd  ;  and,   in 
connection  with  that  wynd  and  a  philanthropic  society  which  bore  its  name, 
we    reproduce    the    following    interesting    paragraph    from    the    "  Aberdeen 
Journal  "  of  24th  July,  1867- - 

It  is  odd  that  the  Narrow  Wynd  Society  should  have  dosed  two  cen 
turies  of  useful  labour  at  the  time,  almost  to  the  very  day,  that  the  last 
remnant  of  the  Narrow  Wynd  itself  became  a  mass  of  rubbish,  oidy  waiting 
removal.    The  houses  which  divided  Huxter  Row  from  Castle  Street  formed 
one  side  of  the  old  Narrow  Wynd.     The  other  consisted  of  a  block  of  houses 
which  divided  the  Wynd  from  Exchequer  Row,  and  was  the  main  opening 
into  Castle  Street  from  the  Netherkirkgate,  Broad  Street,  and  the  Shiprow. 
which  was  at  that  time  the  entrance  to  the  city  from   the  south.        The 
Netherkirkgate,  at  that  time  a  street  of  considerable  breadth,  entered  both 
the  Narrow  Wynd  and  the  Huxter  Row.     The  converging  streets  divided  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Narrow  Wynd  on  a  block  of  buildings  known  as  the  Round 
Table.     This  Wynd  disappeared  when  Union  Street  was  built. 
Huxter  Row  is  otherwise   famous  for  its  taverns  and   their  associations, 
linked,  as  these  time-honoured  hostelries  were,   with  the  social  life  and  mer- 
cantile dealings   of  tile  community   for  several   generations.        The   two   most 
celebrated  were  the   "  Rising   Sun  "   and  the   ''  Lemon  Tree."        Mr.    William 
Carnie,   in  his   "  Reporting  Reminiscences,"   writing  of  an  event   in    1859,   has 
this  pleasing  account  of  the  latter  hotel — 

For  half  a  century,  at  any  rate,  there  had  been  no  better-known,  no 
more  comfortable  hostelry  in  our  city  than  the  "  Lemon  Tree,"  Huxter 
Row,  a  spot  now  entirely  covered  by  the  Municipal  Buildings.  It  was 
frequented  by  the  best  of  town  and  county,  and  the  hostess -old,  couthie, 
courteous  Mrs.  Ronald — was  held  in  the  highest,  the  friendliest  esteem  by 
all  her  patrons,  resident  and  visiting  alike.  The  house  was  a  model  of 
homeliness,  the  owner  a  considerate,  motherly  lady.  Frequent  and  varied 
were  the  functions  that  took  place  in  the  favourite  "  Lemon  Tree."  Semi- 
sombre  presbyterial  dinners,  when  the  learning  and  humour  of  noted 
leaders  of  the  Church — Drs.  Paull,  Bisset,  Cushnie,  Paul,  Pirie — and 
younger  coming  men  found  free  vent  and  appreciation  ;  jocose  municipal 
adjournments  ;  lively  student  class  suppers,  et  cetera,  everything  genial 
and  orderly.  There  never  was  seen,  one  might  swear,  such  creamy  Finnan 
haddocks,  such  magnificent  partan  claws,  as  Mrs.  Ronald  was  wont  to  place 
on  the  table.  I  have  been  at  not  a  few  happy  evening  meetings  in  the 
'•  Lemon  Tree,"  and  at  least  once  at  an  unusual  morning  sederunt — break- 
fast in  connection  with  a  public  execution!  The  hotel  stood  next  door  to 
the  Town-House,  and  on  the  gruesome  occasion  referred  to,  the  magistrates 
— following,  it  was  understood,  use  and  wont — when  the  hangman  had 
discharged  his  sickening  task,  adjourned  in  the  most  sedate  and  dutiful 
manner  to  partake  of  a  needed  meditative  meal. 

The  "  Lemon  Tree,"  when  Huxter  Row  was  demolished,  was  occupied  by 
Mrs.  Peter  Machray.  The  title  was  transferred  to  a  house  in  St.  Nicholas 
Street. 

Our  plate  is  from  a  photograph  believed  to  have  been  taken  by  the  late 
Mr.  Johnston  Shearer,  photographer.  Additional  interest  is  lent  to  it  by  tin- 
fact  that  the  group  in  The  centre  gives  us  portraits  of  three  prominent  citizens 
well  known  in  "  their  day  and  generation  " — Provost  Jamieson  (on  the  right): 
Mr.  William  Forsyth,  editor  of  the  "  Aberdeen  Journal  "  (in  the  centre):  and 
Baillie  Hugh  Ross  (on  the  left).  The  two  ladies  standing  at  the  door  of  Baillie 
Ross's  shop  are  his  nieces.  Misses  Souper  (now  Mrs.  William  Probit  and  Mrs. 
Cruickshank)  ;  and  behind  them  is  their  brother,  the  late  Mr.  Hugh  R.  Souper. 

According  to  Mr.  Rettie.  "  the  pepper-box  turret  with  its  roped  corbelling 
was  taken  charge  of,  with  a  view  to  preservation,  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Irvine  of  Drum, 
then  convener  of  the  county. 
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Broad  Street,  1833. 


^y&WE  "  Broadgate  " — for  so  Broad  Street  used  to  be  ordinarily  termed — 
I  \  must  always  have  been  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  Aberdeen.  Its 
^tr  very  location  gave  it  an  exceptional  importance,  lying,  as  it  did,  be- 
tween the  Gallowgate  (the  outlet  of  the  city  to  the  north)  and  the  Ship- 
row  (the  outlet  to  the  south,  by  way  of  the  Green  and  the  Hardgate).  On  one 
side  of  it,  two  streets  leading  to  the  Church  opened  out  of  it — the  Upper  (or 
Over)  Kirkgate  and  the  Nether  Kirkgate  ;  and  on  the  other  side  it  had  the 
Greyfriars  Monastery  and  Church,  the  former  replaced,  after  the  Reformation, 
by  Marischal  College.  A  fanciful  theory,  started  apparently  by  Parson  Gordon 
of  Rothiemay  would  have  it  that  the  Broadgate  "  took  its  name  of  old  from  its 
great  breadth,''  it  and  the  Guestrow  making  one  street.  But  Mr.  G.  M.  Fraser, 
in  his  "'  Historical  Aberdeen,''  has  completely  demolished  this  notion,  showing 
that  the  individuality  of  the  Guestrow  has  as  great  an  antiquity  as  that  of  the 
Broadgate,  mention  of  it  occurring  as  far  back  as  1439.  We  are  therefore  driven 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  street  must  have  been  called  "  Broad  "  because  it 
was  a  great  deal  wider  than  the  neighbouring  streets. 

Despite  its  antiquity,  and  the  pre-eminence  which  its  name  and  situation 
would  imply,  the  Broadgate  has  exceedingly  little  history.  It  figures,  however, 
in  the  story  of  the  attack  on  the  town  made  by  the  Marquis  of  Huntly  on  14th 
May,  1646.  Aberdeen  was  then  held  by  the  Covenanters,  whom  Huntly,  at  the 
head  of  a  Royalist  force,  sought  to  dislodge.  He  assailed  three  of  the  "  ports,'' 
and  succeeded  in  gaining  an  entrance  at  the  Gallowgate  one.  The  Royalists 
then  charged  the  Covenanters  down  the  Gallowgate  and  into  the  Broadgate. 
Here  they  were  rallied  by  the  Master  of  Forbes,  but  their  stand  was  ineffectual, 
They  were  driven  to  the  Castlegate  and  eventually  routed,  the  Master  of 
Forbes  being  among  the  slain.  Nearly  a  century  later,  the  Broadgate,  by  sheer 
accident,  played  an  important  part  in  the  development  of  the  town.  A  terrible 
fire  occurred  in  it  on  4th  August,  1741,  the  fire  spreading  rapidly  on  account  of 
the  houses  being  constructed  of  wood  ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  Town  Council 
ordered  that  in  future  the  outside  walls  of  houses  should  be  constructed  wholly 
of  stone  or  brick,  and  the  roofs  covered  with  slates  or  tiles. 

Modern  improvement  has  laid  its  hand  heavily  on  Broad  Street.  One  side 
of  it,  from  Gallowgate  to  Queen  Street,  has  been  entirely  swept  away  within 
the  last  few  years  to  allow  of  the  extension  of  Marischal  College  and  the 
erection  of  the  new  Greyfriars  Church.  Much  of  the  west  side  has  also  been 
remodelled  or  rebuilt,  so  that  our  picture  is  particularly  interesting.  It  is 
from  a  drawing  by  W.  Purser  (dated  1833),  engraved  by  E.  Finden,  which 
appears  in  "  Finden' s  Illustrations  to  the  Life  and  Works  of  Lord  Byron.'' 
(Copies  of  another  picture  of  Broad  Street  are  not  infrequent  ;  it  is  supposed 
to  date  from  1812,  but  is  not,  as  regards  the  objects  delineated,  materially 
different  from  Purser's  drawing.) 

Beginning  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the  plate,  we  have  the  quaint  old  arch- 
way, surmounted  by  a  coat  of  arms,  which  formed  the  entrance  to  Greyfriars 
Church  and  Marischal  College  The  second  building  on  the  left,  with  the 
imposing  pediment  and  clock,  was  the  old  Water  House.  It  was  erected  in 
1766  as  a  central  reservoir  for  the  town's  water  supply,  when  a  new  and  in- 
creased supply  was  introduced  from  springs  at  Gilcomston  and  Fountainhall. 
The  fire  engines  were  lodged  under  the  reservoir,  and  Francis  Douglas,  in  his 
"  Description  of  the  East  Coast  "  (1780),  mentions  that  "  On  the  day  of  elec- 
tion, the  fountains  and  pipes  are  visited  by  the  whole  Council  in  a  body  ;  and 
to  show  the  good  order  of  the  engines,  they  are  brought  forth  to  the  public  and 
played  upon  the  adjacent  buildings."  Douglas  also  makes  the  remark — which 
is  emphasised  by  recent  changes — "  The  street  called  the  Broadgate  would 
have  been  a  fine  street  had  it  been  quite  straight,  and  in  all  parts  equally 
broad."     In  ]S07,  the  Commissioners  of  Police  carried  out  an  improved  water 


supply  "  on  what  is  called  the  higher  course,"  laying  a  cast-iron  pipe  to  "  the 
highest  spring  above  Westfield."  The  introduction  of  Dee  water  in  1866, 
however,  superseded  the  then  existing  supplies  and  the  Broad  Street  reservoir. 
The  materials  of  the  cistern  were  sold  as  old  metal,  and  the  Water  House  was 
adapted  for  stores  and  leased  to  Mr.  William  Pyper.  It  appears  that,  when 
the  Water  House  was  built,  "  the  Broadgate-head  folks  "  complained  that  it 
"  would  shut  up  the  dial-plate  on  the  College  Kirk  from  public  view."  So  a 
clock  was  put  up  on  the  froDt  of  the  Water  House — erected  by  the  now 
defunct  Copper  Company  in  1767 — followed  in  a  couple  of  years,  in  answer  to 
renewed  importunity,  by  a  bell.  The  clock  and  bell  now  do  duty  at  the  City 
Hospital,  having  been  transferred  thither  in  May,   1899. 

The  house  next  the  reservoir,  with  its  corner  turret,  was  a  picturesque 
survival  of  a  type  of  domestic  dwelling  not  by  any  means  uncommon  in  Aber- 
deen at  one  time  :  the  turret  has  found  a  fitting  location  on  a  mansion-house  in 
the  country.  Adjoining  the  house  with  the  turret  was  a  tall  and  rather  gaunt- 
looking  tenement,  famous  as  the  house  (No.  68)  in  which  Lord  Byron  lived, 
with  his  mother,  when  he  was  a  pupil  at  the  old  Grammar  School  in  Schoolhill. 
The  part  of  the  house  occupied  by  the  Byrons  was  bitterly  the  printing-office 
of  the  late  Mr.  Rennie  ;  and  a  shop  on  the  ground  floor  was  for  many  years 
tenanted  by  Mr.  John  Mackintosh,  LL.D.,  the  author  of  the  "History  of 
Civilisation  in  Scotland." 

Longacre— which,  with  Henderson's  Court  and  Jopp's  Court,  has  ceased 
to  exist,  the  College  buildings  occupying  its  site— was  famous  on  account  of 
the  consecration,  in  a  house  that  once  stood  in  it,  of  Bishop  Seabury,  of  Con- 
necticut—an act  whereby  "  the  apostolic  succession  was  first  imparted  to  the 
Episcopalian  Churches  of  the  United  States  of  America."  The  consecration 
took  place  on  14th  November,  1784.  The  house  was  pulled  down  in  1795,  and 
an  Episcopalian  chapel  built,  used  by  the  congregation  now  forming  St. 
Andrew's  in  King  Street.  This  chapel  was  subsequently  acquired  by  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  was  eventually  converted  into  a  warehouse.  A 
tablet,  with  an  appropriate  inscription,  has  been  set  into  a  wall  of  the  new 
College  buildings.  (See  "The  Old  Houses  in  Broad  Street"  in  "Aberdeen 
Weekly  Journal,"  26th  March,   1902.) 

The  houses  on  the  west  side  of  Broad 
Street  do  not  possess  anything  like 
the  interest  -in  the  matter  of  local  or 
literary  associations — of  those  on  the 
east  side.  A  tall  building,  surmounted 
bj  an  iron  railing  (Xos.  41-45;  now 
occupied  by  Messrs.  J.  &  W.  Cameron, 
drapers),  was  the  first  office  of  the 
North  of  Scotland  Bank.  It  was  at 
one  time  the  office  of  the  Aberdeen 
Bank,  and  it  has  still  much  of  the 
character  of  a  superior  building  about 
it,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  buildings 
surrounding  it.  A  house  at  the  corner 
of  Ragg's  Lane  has  a  peculiar  adorn- 
ment— a  cast  of  a  man's  face,  said  to 
typify  the  animosity  of  a  former  owner 
to  some  one  whose  features  he  thus 
distorted.  The  whole  locality,  indeed, 
has  many  minor  associations,  but  the 
limits  of  space  do  not  permit  of  their 
enumeration.  Readers  interested  may 
be  referred  to  a  series  of  delightfully 
chatty  papers  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  William  Smith,  which  appeared  in 
"  lion-Accord  "  in  March  and  April,   1904. 
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Broafc  Street,  1833. 
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■Union  Street,  about  1810. 
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Union  Street  about  1810. 


BXCEEDINGLY  interesting  is  the  accompanying  plate.  A  reproduction 
of  a  picture  painted  at  the  time,  it  gives  a  good  general  view  of  the 
appearance  the  town  presented  about  a  century  ago.  Union  Street 
to-day  is  one  of  the  "  glories  "  of  Aberdeen — the  fine  wide  street, 
nearly  a  mile  long,  with  its  many  conspicuous  buildings  on  each  side,  invariably 
arresting  the  attention  and  extorting  the  admiration  of  visitors.  But  here  we 
have  it  in  an  almost  unrecognisable  form — in  a  very  early  period  of  its  con- 
struction, in  fact ;  with  no  Trinity  Hall  at  the  corner  of  Union  Bridge,  and 
no  houses  on  the  south  side  ;  with  an  almost  similar  blank  on  the  north  side 
from  Belmont  Street  to  Correction  Wynd,  and  with  the  churchyard  destitute 
of  its  facade.  Other  features  of  the  picture  farther  contribute  to  a  realisation 
of  what  Aberdeen  was  like  in  the  early  years  of  last  century.  We  get  a  notion, 
for  instance,  of  how  a  large  part  of  the  population  of  the  city  (in  1801,  only 
27,000  all  told,  Old  Aberdeen  included)  was  huddled  together  in  the  wretched 
and  dilapidated  houses  of  the  Denburn  and  Poynernook  quarter — a  district 
that  has  since  been  annihilated  by  the  construction  of  the  railways.  We  have 
also  a  glimpse  of  Union  Terrace  "  before  it  was  made  " — when  it  was  merely 
the  Corby  Heugh  or  "  Doo'cot  Brae  "  ;  when,  as  we  are  told  in  "  Aberdeen 
Awa',"  "  the  steep  bank  was  all  waste,  and  in  it  the  horses  of  the  bonnet-lairds 
of  Deeside  were  tethered  when  they  came  in  with  articles  of  home  manufacture 
to  the  Timmer  Market."  And  we  miss  such  familiar  and  conspicuous  buildings 
as  the  Infirmary  and  the  three  (now  two)  United  Free  Churches — for  the  former 
was  not  built  till  1840,  and  the  latter  till  1843— occupying  the  site  of  Messrs. 
Gordon,  Barron,  &  Company's  factory. 

The  making  of  Union  Street  was  the  outcome  of  a  movement  originated  in 
1796  for  the  construction  of  a  better,  a  more  direct,  and — may  we  also  say? — 
a  more  dignified  access  to  the  city  from  the  south  than  the  narrow,  tortuous, 
and  hilly  route  from  the  Bridge  of  Dee  by  way  of  the  Hardgate,  the  Windmill 
Brae,  the  Green,  and  the  Shiprow.  With  this  movement  was  ultimately  com- 
bined one  for  the  construction  of  an  improved  access  from  the  north  (by  King- 
Street)  ;  and  the  promotion  of  the  joint  scheme  owed  much  to  the  energy  of 
Provost  Leys,  who  was  the  head  of  the  municipality  in  1797-8.  An  Act  of 
Parliament  for  the  construction  of  Union  Street  was  obtained  in  1800.  The 
bill  provided  for  a  street  60  feet  wide,  but  a  member  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  incidentally  remarked  that  an  additional  width  of  10  feet  would 
make  it  a  very  splendid  street.  No  heed  was  given  to  the  suggestion,  and  the 
Act  stands  as  the  bill  was  drafted  ;  but,  the  story  goes  that  an  express  was 
instantly  sent  off  by  the  Aberdeen  Committee,  ordering  the  pegs  marking  the 
line  of  the  new  street  to  be  shifted  10  feet  wider.  This  was  actually  done — at 
night-time,  it  is  said — with  the  result  that  Union  Street  is  70  feet  wide.  The 
street  was  so  named,  by  the  way,  to  commemorate  the  union  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  which  came  into  effect  on  1st  January,  1801. 

Xo  light  task  was  involved  in  the  making  of  the  street,  though  to  us  it  looks 
so  straight  and  comparatively  level.  St  Katharine's  Hill,  situated  between  the 
Shiprow  and  the  Adelphi,  had  to  be  removed  ;  and  then  westward  to  the  Den- 
burn was  a  stretch  of  low-lying  ground,  the  dip  of  which  is  indicated  to-day  by 
the  three  thoroughfares  that  crossed  it — Putachieside  or  Carnegie's  Brae, 
Correction  Wynd,  and  Back  Wynd.  Practically,  a  wide  chasm  had  to  be 
bridged,  and  this  necessitated  a  very  formidable  piece  of  engineering.  Com- 
paratively few  present-day  Aberdonians  are  aware  that  the  portion  of  Union 
Street  between  the  Adelphi  and  Union  Bridge  rests  on  a  series  of  blind  arches, 
erected  so  that  the  ground  might  be  made  up  to  its  present  level — "  an  artificial 
road  in  some  parts  from  20  to  50  feet  above  the  natural  level  of  the  ground." 


The  consequence  was  that,  until  feus  were  taken  out  and  buildings  erected, 
Union  Street  towered  high  above  the  houses  in  the  Creen  below,  lending  point 
t<>  the  remark  of  Lord  Medwyn,  who  occasionally  visited  the  city  as  a  judge 
on  circuit — that  "  he  had  come  to  Aberdeen  when  it  was  a  city  without  an 
entrance,  but  that  recently  it  was  an  entrance  without  a  city."  The  situation 
thus  produced  is  felicitously  described  by  Mr.  William  Robbie  in  "Aberdeen: 
Its  Traditions  and  History  "  (pp.  335-G). 

The  heavy  cost  of  the  undertaking  ultimately  plunged  the  municipality  in 
temporary  insolvency,  and  in  1817  the  whole  Common  Good  was  conveyed  in 
trust  to  twenty-one  of  the  leading  citizens  ;  but  by  1825  affairs  righted  them- 
selves. Much  of  the  financial  embarrassment  that  occurred  was  attributable 
to  the  slowness  with  which  building  along  the  line  of  Union  Street  proceeded. 
Up  to  1817,  on  the  south  side  of  the  street,  only  the  row  of  houses  from  the 
Shiprow  to  the  Putachieside  bridge  (now  Market  Street)  had  been  built;  and 
from  that  point  to  Union  Bridge  there  were  no  houses  at  all.  The  block  at  the 
extreme  east  end  of  the  street  now  known  as  Union  Buildings  was  not  begun 
till  1818.  On  the  north  side,  things  were  even  worse.  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Auchintoul  built  two  large  houses  -one  is  now  the  Bank  of  Scotland  ;  the  other 
(to  the  west  of  it),  first  known  as  Auchintoul's  Hall,  ultimately  became  the 
Song  School,  and  was  transformed  into  offices  a  number  of  years  ago.  The 
space  eastward  to  St.  Catherine's  Wynd  was  for  some  time  occupied  by  a 
circus — a  wooden  erection  belonging  to  the  famous  Ord.  Our  picture  shows  a 
few  houses  on  the  north  side  between  Putachieside  and  Union  Bridge — the 
houses  at  the  corner  of  Correction  Wynd  and  Belmont  Street,  and  the  large 
block  between  Belmont  Street  and  the  bridge  (originally,  the  "  Aberdeen 
Hotel  "). 

West  of  the  bridge,  the  only  houses  on  the  north  side  at  this  time  were 
those  of  Mr.  Hary  Lumsden  of  Belhelvie,  subsequently  of  his  youngest  son,  the 
late  Mr.  Clements  Lumsden,  at  the  corner  of  Union  Terrace  (afterwards  and 
for  many  years  occupied  by  the  Northern  Club)  ;  of  Miss  Brebner  of  Learney 
at  the  corner  of  Diamond  Street  (now  the  Royal  Bank)  ;  and  of  Mr.  John  Milne 
of  Crimonmogate,  "  with  its  then  wonderful  monolith  pillars  "  (now  the 
Northern  Club).  Whatever  the  date  of  our  picture,  it  is  evidently  antecedent 
to  1819,  for  in  that  year  St.  Nicholas  Churchyard  was  considerably  extended 
by  the  purchase  of  the  piece  of  ground  running  from  the  Correction  Wynd  to 
the  Back  Wynd,  and  about  40  yards  in  breadth  from  Union  Street.  The  facade 
in  front  of  the  churchyard  (the  design  of  Mr.  John  Smith,  architect)  was 
erected  in  1S30. 

By  that  date,  the  filling  up  of  Union  Street  with  houses  and  other  build- 
ings had  made  considerable  progress.  The  County  Rooms  (now  part  of  the 
Music  Hall  Buildings)  were  erected  in  1820.  The  Town  and  County  Bank  (now 
the  office  of  the  North  British  and  Mercantile  Insurance  Company)  was  built 
in  1825.  The  South  Parish  Church  in  Belmont  Street  dates  from  1830,  and  six 
years  later  the  old  East  Parish  Church  was  demolished,  and  replaced  by  a  new 
edifice.  And  Trinity  Hall,  the  hall  of  the  Seven  Incorporated  Trades,  was 
built  in  1846-7.  The  progress  of  building  west  of  the  bridge  was  much  slower. 
Mr.  Robbie,  writing  in  1893.  says — "  West  of  Union  Bridge  there  remained, 
less  than  forty  years  ago,  numerous  blank  spaces,  and  there  are  many  people 
who  do  not  yet  consider  themselves  old  who  can  remember  a  few  red-tiled 
hovels  occupying  the  space  between  Crown  Street  and  Dee  Street  immediately 
opposite  the  Music  Hall."  The  "  red-tiled  hovels  "  to  the  south  of  Union 
Bridge,  so  conspicuous  in  our  plate,  were  mostly  swept  away  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Denburn  Junction  Railway  and  the  formation  of  Bridge  Street  in 
1S65-7.  Messrs.  Pratt  &  Keith's  buildings  at  the  corner  of  Union  Street  and 
Bridge  Street — now  more  generally  styled  the  Palace  Buildings — were  built 
in  1872-3,  and  they  completed  the  work  of  effacement  of  what  was  by  no  means 
a  beauty-spot  which  had  been  begun  by  the  railway. 
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Union  Bridge  (1807)  and  the  Bou)  "Brifl." 


^**HIS  plate  portrays  the  Denburn  Valley,  looking  southward  towards  and 
i\         beyond   Union   Bridge,    with— in   the   distance— the   old   Bow    "  Brig  " 
^»      and  the  houses  adjacent;  and  in  a  sense  it  may  be  regarded  as  com- 
plementary   to    the    northward    view    of    the    Denburn    Valley    in    the 
succeeding  picture.     It  is  taken  from  a  plate  drawn  by  Sir  John  Carr  to  illus- 
trate   a    volume    titled    "  Carr's    Caledonian    Sketches,    or    A    Tour    Through 
Scotland  in  1807,"  which  was  published  in  London  in  1808. 

A  local  tradition  which  attributed  the  design  of  Union  Bridge  to  Thomas 
Telford,  the  celebrated  engineer,  has  been  completely  demolished  of  recent 
years,  particularly  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Munro,  the  City  Chamberlain,  in  an  article 
contributed  to  the  "  People's  Journal  "  of  19th  November,  1904.  This  article 
gives  a  detailed  history  of  the  various  vicissitudes  that  befell  the  erection  of 
the  bridge,  and  reliance  is  placed  upon  it  for  the  following  particulars.  As  the 
result  of  a  competition,  the  design  of  Mr.  David  Hamilton,  architect,  Glasgow, 
was  accepted  in  1801.  According  to  this  design,  the  bridge  was  to  have  three' 
arches — two  of  37  feet  span  each,  with  a  centre  arch  of  50  feet  span — and  two 
stairs  leading  from  the  bridge  to  the  Denburn.  Four  Aberdeen  masons  under- 
took the  work  ;  the  bridge  was  begun,  and  on  7th  July,  1801,  the  foundation- 
stone  was  laid  with  Masonic  honours  by  Provost  John  Dingwall,  who  was  at 
the  time  also  Master  of  Saint  John's  Lodge,  Aberdeen.  In  the  spring  of  1802, 
however,  the  contractors  stated  that  a  serious  miscalculation  of  the  cost  had 
been  made,  and  they  were  allowed  to  renounce  the  contract.  A  Mr.  Thomas 
Fletcher,  an  assistant  of  Mr.  John  Rennie,  the  engineer  who  was  then  con- 
structing the  Aberdeenshire  Canal,  had  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
work,  and  had  discovered  several  discrepancies  in  the  levels  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Hamilton  ;  and  about  the  same  time  it  was  decided  to  reduce  the  width  ot 
the  bridge  to  50  feet.  These  alterations  necessitated  a  now  set  of  plans  and  a 
new  design  for  the  bridge.  Mr.  Rennie  was  approached  on  the  subject,  and 
furnished  three  designs.  Mr.  Telford,  too,  had  evidently  been  consulted,  for. 
in  November,  1802,  he  expressed  approval  of  a  design  for  a  single  stone  arch 
bridge  of  130  feet  span,  which  had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Fletcher.  This  latter 
plan  may  have  been  inspired  by  one  of  Rennie's  designs  which  was  somewhat 
similar,  or  may  have  been  influenced  by  Rennie,  but  it  was  eventually  adopted, 
the  width  of  the  bridge,  however,  being  reduced  from  50  feet  to  40  feet,  not 
only  because  it  would  save  considerable  expense,  "  but  also  tend  much  -to 
beautify  the  bridge." 

Mr.  William  Ross,  the  then  contractor  for  the  Aberdeenshire  Canal — the 
maternal  grandfather  of  the  late  Lord  Provost  Matthews — undertook  to  build 
the  bridge  for  £9816.  The  contract  was  signed  on  2nd  December,  1802.  So 
rapidly  was  the  work  prosecuted  that  the  keystone  of  the  arch  was  driven  on 
25th  August,  1803,  apparently  with  some  ceremony,  judging  from  an  account 
in  the  "  Aberdeen  Journal  "  of  31st  August.  The  bridge  was  far  advanced 
towards  completion  by  the  beginning  of  1805,  and  the  "  Journal  "  of  Wednes- 
day, 27th  February,  records  that  "  Upon  Saturday  last,  a  gentleman  on  horse- 
back passed  along  the  line  of  Union  Street,  and  crossed  the  Grand  Arch  over 
the  Denburn,  in  his  way  out  of  town."  Occasion  was  apparently  taken  of  King 
George  III.'s  birthday  on  4th  June  to  formally  open  the  bridge,  the  mail  coach, 
"  elegantly  decorated,"  the  guard  and  postilions  in  new  liveries,  leaving  town 
by  the  new  bridge,  "  for  the  first  time  since  the  communication  was  opened  by 
that  noble  arch." 

The  dimensions  of  the  bridge  are — Span  of  arch.  130  feet  ;  rise  of  arch,  29 
feet  ;  height  of  bridge  from  the  ground  to  the  carriageway,  46  feet  ;  width  of 


carriageway.  40  feet.  There  are  blind  arches  at  both  ends  of  the  bridge  (or. 
rather,  were,  for  they  were  filled  up  in  the  recent  operations)  ;  and  the  total 
cost  of  the  bridge  from  first  to  last  was  £13,342.  The  feature  of  the  bridge  is 
the  graceful  arch,  which  has  been  universally  admired  for  its  beautiful  pro- 
portions. Originally  (as  shown  in  the  plate),  the  balustrade  on  each  side  was 
surmounted  by  thin  pyramidal  ornaments,  "  unworthy,''  said  Sir  John  Carr. 
"  of  the  taste  and  refinement  of  so  distinguished  a  city,  and  can  answer  no 
purpose  that  I  could  discover  but  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  lightning.' 
These  pyramids  seem  to  have  been  speedily  removed.  Their  places  were 
taken  by  gas-lamps,  on  the  introduction  of  gas-lighting  (1824);  and  in  course 
of  time,  with  the  substitution  of  electric  lighting,  the  gas-lamps  themselves 
were  taken  away. 

Latterly,  for  many  years,  particularly  since  the  development  of  the  tram- 
way traffic,  there  was  a  clamant  demand  for  the  widening  of  Union  Bridge. 
Parliamentary  powers  to  that  end  were  obtained  in  a  local  Improvements  Act 
passed  in  1900,  but  the  matter  was  not  seriously  considered  till  the  beginning 
of  1905,  when  Mr.  William  Dyack.  the  Burgh  Surveyor,  supplementing  reports 
presented  by  him  in  1899  and  1901,  developed  a  plan  for  widening  the  bridge 
to  60  feet  by  extending  ii  (in  granite)  on  both  sides  on  the  same  lines  as  at 
present,  The  cost  was  estimated  at  £14,000,  with  an  additional  £1800  for 
making  the  existing  structure  water-tight.  This  plan  was  approved  by  the 
Town  Council  ;  but.  a  year  later  (June,  1906),  the  Council  reversed  its  decision 
and  adopted  a  scheme  for  widening  the  bridge  by  constructing  on  each  side 
a  stee!  arch  rib  supported  upon  masonry  abutments,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
£9.500.    The  bridge  thus  widened  was  fully  opened  for  traffic  on  21st  May,  1908 

The  Bow  "  Brig  "  spanned  the  Den- 
burn at  the  west  end  of  the  Green, 
forming  the  connecting  link  with 
Windmill  Brae  and  the  road  to  the 
south.  (See  the  subsequent  article  on 
"The  Green.")  When  the  first  Bow 
Bridge  was  built  it  is  impossible  to 
tell,  but  the  one  in  the  plate  was  the 
fourth  since  1566.  It  was  ordered  to 
be  built  in  1747.  ■  It  consisted  of  a 
single  arch  of  dressed  granite,  and 
each  of  the  parapets  was  adorned 
with  a  tapering  obelisk  of  the  same 
material  placed  above  the  keystone 
of  the  arch.  The  Bow  "  Brig  "  figured 
largely  in  the  social  life  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Green,  Windmill 
Brae,  and  Denburn  districts,  being  a 
sort  of  rallying-point  for  gossips  (male 
the  bow  "  brig.'  and    female)    and    for    boys    in    their 

play.  But  with  the  expansion  of  the  town  its  prestige  passed  away,  and 
when  the  lower  Denburn  was  declared  a  nuisance  by  the  Commissioni! > 
of  Police  and  was  ordered  (1850)  to  be  covered  up,  the  need  for  the 
bridge  vanished,  and  it  was  removed.  The  stones  were  carefully  pre- 
served, however,  and  were  utilised,  after  the  lapse  of  about  fifty  years,  to 
form  an  arch  in  the  row  of  arches  on  the  upper  terrace  of  the  Union  Terrace 
Gardens.  One  of  the  obelisks  was  preserved  by  the  late  Mr.  Alexandei 
Walker,  LL.D.,  and  now  stands  in  the  rockery  at  the  north  end  of  the  gardens 
A  very  interesting  account  of  the  demolition  of  the  Bow  "  Brig  "  appears 
in  the  "  Aberdeen  Journal  "  of  14th  May.   ls~>| 
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bunion  Briosc  (1807)  ano  tbc  SBow  "Brig." 
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Che  Denburn, 


^^^•HE  Denburn  as  it  was  a  generation  agu  forms  the  subject  of  the  accom- 
/  panying    plate,    which    depicts    the    scene    about    1863,    prior    to    the 

^|^  construction  of  the  Denburn  Valley  Junction  Railway,  made  in  order 
to  establish  a  direct  connection  between  the  Caledonian  and  Great 
North  of  Scotland  lines.  In  the  foreground  is  Lower  Denburn  Road  (as  it  used 
to  run),  from  Patagonian  Court  to  the  Mutton  Brae,  with  Black's  Buildings 
and  the  Infirmary  behind.  Then  to  the  left  are,  successively,  the  Denburn, 
the  bleaching-green,  and  the  "  wooded  bank,"  with  Denburn  Terrace  at  the 
north  end  of  the  wooded  bank.  The  formation  of  the  railway — between  1365 
and  1867 — necessitated  the  covering  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Denburn  below 
Mutton  Brae,  and  the  diversion  of  Lower  Denburn  Road,  so  as  to  come  close 
to  the  south  gable  of  the  old  Free  West  Church  (now  the  United  Free  High). 
The  construction  of  the  Schoolhill  Viaduct  under  the  City  Improvements  Act 
of  1883  effaced  what  was  left  of  Mutton  Brae  after  the  railway  ran  through  it. 
Anil  successive  improvements  led  to  the  covering  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
Denburn,  the  demolition  of  Denburn  Terrace  (which  joined  the  lower  end  of 
Skene  Terrace)  and  of  the  row  of  houses  on  the  east  side  of  LTnion  Terrace  at 
its  north  end,  the  laying  out  of  Union  Terrace  Gardens,  and  the  straightening 
and  widening  of  Union  Terrace.  There  have  been  alterations  too — and  not 
altogether  improvements — on  the  west  side  of  Belmont  Street.  The  fine  view  of 
the  three  Free  Churches  in  the  picture  has  been  well-nigh  obliterated  by  the 
erection  of  the  Trades  Hall  and  other  still  more  ungainly  edifices  ;  and  the 
Belmont  Congregational  Church  (built  in  1864-5)  now  occupies  the  site  of  the 
first  house  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  picture.  "  The  scene  is  changed  " — so 
completely  changed  that  even  elderly  citizens  have  difficulty  in  locating  places 
that  once  were  familiar. 

The  Denburn  (see  the  article  by  Dr.  John  Milne  in  the  "  Aberdeen  Daily 
Journal,"  26th  May,  1906)  rises  beyond  Kingswells,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Skene  Road,  and  flows  through  Rubislaw  Den.  It  used  to  be  the  feeder  of 
the  Gilcomston  Dam,  but  the  water  is  now  mainly  conveyed  through  culverts. 
Below  the  site  of  the  dam,  the  burn  makes  its  appearance,  running  under  an 
arch  in  (North)  Albert  Street  and  between  Albert  Street  and  the  grounds  of 
the  Grammar  School.  It  disappears  at  what  was  once  a  celebrated  well, 
Carden's  Haugh  Well  ;  reappears  as  it  emerges  from  below  Esslemont  Avenue  ; 
and  finally  vanishes  at  Hardweird.  It  used  to  enter — and,  though  now  covered 
up,  still  enters — the  Denburn  Valley  by  passing  under  Collie's  Bridge  at  the 
end  of  Skene  Street.  Francis  Douglas  (1782)  describes  the  den  or  valley  as 
;'  a  deep  and  broad  hollow  between  two  hills  "  ;  the  hill  on  the  west  side  is 
designated  the  "  Corby  Heugh  "  in  Gordon  of  Rothiemay's  map.  At  that  time 
the  Denburn  ran  in  a  serpentine  course  along  the  valley  at  the  base  of  the 
Corby  Heugh,  but  in  1758  it  was  straightened,  and  small  cascades  were  formed 
at  short  intervals.  Douglas  narrates  that,  just  above  the  Bow  Bridge,  there 
was  a  large  semi-circular  basin  for  the  convenience  of  watering  horses  and 
cattle,  and  that  at  different  places  wooden  bridges  "  in  the  Chinese  taste  " 
were  thrown  across  the  burn  from  bank,  to  bank. 

According  to  Mr.  James  Rettie  ("  Aberdeen  Fifty  Years  Ago  "),  the  rail- 
way turn-table  is  nearly,  if  not  actually,  upon  the  site  of  the  circular  basin. 
The  "  Chinese  bridges  "  were  so  called,  it  seems,  from  their  resemblance  to 
the  bridge  on  the  "  willow  pattern  "  plate.  Having  no  parapets,  however, 
they  were  deemed  unsafe,  and  were  ultimately  removed  ;  one  gave  place  to  a 
wooden  bridge  on  the  foot-road  between  Mutton  Brae  and  Skene  Terrace. 
The  burn  ran  so  slowly  that  it  did  not  keep  its  bed  clear  of  refuse.  Then  it 
was  shod  with  a  concave  bottom,  which  increased  its  speed  but  diminished 
the  volume  of  water,  and  made  the  burn  look  puny  in  its  wide  bed.  Finally, 
as  already  indicated,  it  was  covered  up  after  the  railway  was  made,  and  it  now 
finds  its  way  through  a  culvert  to  the  Upper  Dock.  In  its  lower  section  it  took 
the  name  of  the  Trinity  Burn,  and  originally  ran  along  the  base  of  the  steep 
brae  in  the  line  of  Virginia  Street,  forming  the  boat  harbour  of  the  ancient 
town.     According  to  Dr.   Milne,   "the  Denburn  ultimately  joined  the  Dee  so 


near  the  sea  that  Aberdeen  might  mean  either  the  infall  of  Hie   Denburn  into 
the  Dee  or  into  the  sea." 

The  changes  effected  on  the  "  brae-face  "  on  the  west  side  of  the  Denburn 
have  been  nearly  as  great  as  those  on  the  burn  itself.  Two  centuries  ago,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  it  was" designated  the  "  Corby  Heugh."  A  century  later  the 
more  southerly  part  of  it  was  called  the  "  Doo-cot  Brae,"  from  a  dovecot  which 
stood  where  the-Xorthern  Assurance  Company's  office  now  stands.  This  brae 
disappeared  with  the  construction  of  Union  Street  and  Union  Bridge  in  the 
beginning  of  last  century.  Another  transformation  was  produced  by  the  laying 
out  of  Union  Terrace  between  1800  and  1818.  There  was  a  semi-circle  on  the 
west  side  of  the  terrace,  intersected  by  Diamond  Place,  the  houses  standing 
back  from  the  street  on  a  slightly  elevated  site;  adjoining  the  semi-circle  on 
the  north  was  the  Bon-Accord  Free  Church.  The  wooded  bank  in  front  of  the 
terrace  (originally  planted  in  1776)  became  the  property  of  the  feuars  ;  it  was 
of  irregular  shape,  making  curves  in  the  terrace,  and  it  was  divided  from'  the 
pavement  by  an  iron  railing,  rendered  conspicuous  latterly  by  the  absence  of 
the  spikeheads,  most  of  which  were  maliciously  removed. 

When  aesthetic  notions  began  to  prevail,  the  propriety  of  utilising  the 
picturesque  site  of  the  wooded  bank  to  better  advantage  was  repeatedly  advo- 
cated. As  far  back  as  1868,  Mr.  James  Matthews,  the  architect,  suggested  that 
the  whole  of  Union  Terrace  might  be  turned  into  a  pleasure  ground  ;  and  in 
his  "  Reporting  Reminiscences"  Mr.  Carnie  notes  that  in  1875  "  a  considerable 
amount  of  interest  was  aroused  by  a  proposed  drive  along  Union  Terrace 
wooded  bank  to  Skene  Street  bridge,"  but  that  the  Town  Council  adopted  the 
recommendation  of  a  committee  that  no  practical  action  be  taken  in  the  matter 
"  on  account  of  the  difficulty  with  which  the  carrying  out  of  such  a  scheme 
would  be  attended."  In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  however,  the 
Council  sanctioned  a  proposal  by  Mr.  Matthews  to  convert  the  wooded  bank 
and  the  ground  between  it  and  the  railway  into  a  pleasure-ground,  the  bank 
to  be  properly  sloped  and  planted ;  to  remove  the  bleach-green  to  vacant 
ground  on  the  north  of  the  valley  ;  and  to  cover  the  upper  part  of  the  Denburn. 
Negotiations  for  the  acquisition  of  property  delayed  the  work,  and  it  was  not 
carried  out  till  1877.  The  Union  Terrace  Gardens  were  then  constructed  and 
Union  Terrace  slightly  widened,  the  railing  being  made  to  run  in  a  straight 
line.  At  the  same  time,  a  light  iron  bridge  for  foot  passengers  from  Wool- 
manhill  to  Union  Terrace  was  erected  across  the  railway  and  the  valley  near 
Mutton  Brae.  These  alterations,  which  created  a  very  delightful  "  amenity  " 
in  the  heart  of  the  city,  constituted  one  of  the  substantial  civic  improvements 
of  the  municipal  reign  of  Lord  Provost  George  Jamieson. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  1892,  under  the  Lord  Provostship  of  Sir  David 
Stewart,  that  the  great  improvement  which  is  visible  to-day  was  effected — an 
improvement  more  or  less  consequential  on  the  completion  of  the  Schoolhill 
Viaduct  in  1889,  and  on  Union  Terrace  becoming  the  chief  thoroughfare  to  the 
Rosemount  Viaduct.  Union  Terrace  was  widened  by  about  12  feet,  the  addi- 
tional width  being  gained  by  the  construction  of  a  series  of  arches  in  the  gardens 
below  ;  the  level  of  a  part  of  the  road  of  the  terrace  was  lowered  ;  a  granite 
balustrade  to  match  that  of  Union  Bridge  was  carried  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  terrace  to  the  Schoolhill  Viaduct ;  and  the  gardens  were  laid  out  on  a 
different  plan,  most  of  the  old  trees  in  the  former  "  wooded  bank  "  being 
removed.  In  the  adoption  of  this  notable  civic  improvement — completed  in  the 
spring  of  1893 — which  has  materially  changed  the  appearance  of  the  Denburn 
Valley,  conspicuous  parts  were  played  by  Mr.  (then  Baillie)  John  Rust,  the  late 
Lord  Provost,  Sir  Alexander  Lyon,  and  by  Mr.  (then  Baillie)  James  Tulloch. 

It  only  remains  to  be  mentioned  that  the  well  in  the  Union  Terrace  Gardens 
is — slightly  remodelled— the  old  Corby  Well,  originally  a  mineral  well.  It  is 
one  of  the  oldest  wells  in  the  city,  and  occupied  its  present  site  (or  one  very 
near  it)  long  before  the  Denburn  Valley  assumed  the  pleasing  aspect  it  now 
bears. 


(     18     ) 


Che  mutton  Brae. 


/^SUPPLEMENTING  the  preceding  pictures  depicting  the  Denburn  Valley 
t+4  in  the  "  days  that  are  no  more  "  is  this  representation  of  the  Mutton 
C^J  Brae  and  the  congeries  of  houses  on  and  around  it.  The  Mutton  Brae, 
it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  explain  to  the  present  generation,  was  a  street 
running  down  from  Schoolhill,  near  the  junction  of  that  thoroughfare  with 
Woolmanhill,  to  Lower  Denburn  Road,  as  it  is  now  called— Denburnside  was 
its  more  common  appellation  when  the  Denburn  flowed  through  the  valley, 
bordered  by  public  bleach-greens,  with  the  "  wooded  bank  "  rising  on  the  west 
side.  Descending  Mutton  Brae  from  Schoolhill,  one  could,  by  using  a  foot- 
bridge across  the  Denburn,  reach  Denburn  Terrace,  and  Union  Terrace  on  the 
higher  ground  above.  The  two  terraces  could  also  be  reached  by  a  more 
circuitous  route— along  Woolmanhill  and  Black's  Buildings  to  Skene  Terrace, 
which  debouched  from  Skene  Street  near  Collie's  Brig,  and  was  connected  with 
both  Denburn  Terrace  and  Union  Terrace.  The  view  of  Mutton  Brae  in  the 
plate  is  taken  from  what  used  to  be  the  foot  of  Skene  Terrace,  and  shows  in 
the  foreground  the  outhouses  behind  Denburn  Terrace  ;  note  also  in  the  distance 
the  old  St.  Nicholas  spire.  The  plate  is  a  reproduction  of  a  photograph  now 
in  the  Public  Library— a  photograph  that  was  used  in  Mr.  G.  M.  Fraser  s 
"  Historical  Aberdeen."  A  slightly  different  view  of  the  Mutton  Brae  forms 
the  frontispiece  to  "  Centenary  Memorials  of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
in  Aberdeen  "  by  Mr.  John  Bulloch— it  is  taken  from  a  sketch  made  by  Mr. 
Bulloch  in  1865. 

No  great  antiquity  or  renown  can  be  claimed  for  the  Mutton  Brae.  Why  or 
whence  its  name  is  a  mystery  as  great  as  that  surrounding  the  derivation  of 
"  Patagonian  Court,"  running  from  Belmont  Street  to  Lower  Denburn  Road. 
Mr.  Fraser  hazards  the  conjecture  that  it  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
"  brae  "  was  at  one  time  a  pasturage  for  sheep— a  comparatively  easy  solution 
of  the  problem  with  which  we  need  not  quarrel.  It  has  been  challenged,  how- 
ever, and  the  suggestion  made  that  the  word  Mutton  is  derived  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  "  mot,"  a  meeting  ;  but  Mr.  Fraser  has  met  this  by  pointing  out  that  the 
name  is  no  older  than  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century— according  to 
him,  the  first  house  built  in  the  locality  dated  from  1749.  (See  "  Scottish  His- 
torical Review,"  July  and  October,  1906.) 

In  the  early  years  of  last  century  Mutton  Brae  was  inhabited  by  many  of 
the  handloom  weavers  employed  in  a  large  cotton  factory  at  the  corner  of 
Belmont  Street  and  Schoolhill,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Gordon,  Barron,  &  Com- 
pany. This  factory  was  started  about  1785,  but  was  stopped  in  1830,  and  the 
site  and  buildings  were  purchased  in  1843  ;  the  buildings  were  demolished,  and 
site  utilised  for  the  erection  of  three  Free  Churches  under  the  shadow  of  the 
"  brick  steeple  "  whose  graceful  lines  testify  to  the  architectural  skill  of 
Archibald  Simpson.  (See  Patrick  Morgan's  "  Annals  of  Woodside  and  New- 
hills.")  Mr.  William  Cadenhead,  in  his  "  Lays  of  Bon-Accord,"  has  told  us 
how,  when  he  turned  "  a  musin'  glance  across  the  burn  " 

"  Whare  yon  three  kirks  and  steeple  high 
Stan'  oot  atween  me  an'  the  sky," 

his  thoughts  reverted  to  "  the  time  that's  past— it  aiblins  was  owre  good 
to  last  " 

"  When  on  yon  self-same  spot  a  hive 

O'  happy  weavers  ance  did  thrive  ; 

Whase  fair  day's  wark  did  mair  than  earn 

A  scanty  meal  for  wife  and  bairn, 

And  left  a  clushach  i'  the  moggan 

In  times  o'  stress  to  keep  them  joggin', 

Or  help  a  needy  neighbour  through." 

It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  his  poetical  picture  had  more  ideality  about 
it  than  reality.  A  totally  different  account,  at  any  rate,  is  furnished  by  William 
Thorn,  the  Inverurie  poet,  who  became  "  an  inmate  "  of  the  Schoolhill  Factory 


in  1814,  and  remained  a  weaver  there  for  the  next  sixteen  or  seventeen  years. 

Here  are  the  opening  sentences  of  his  "  Recollections  " — 

Among  the  many  stately  buildings  that  now  claim  a  stranger's  notice 
as  he  approaches  Aberdeen  from  the  south,  most  of  all  will  he  admire  the 
cluster  oi  churches  lately  erected  at  the  north  end  of  Belmont  Street.  The 
change  is  grateful  even  to  the  eye,  when  one  remembers  the  odious-looking 
"  rickles  "  that  for  seventy  long  years  disfigured  that  spot.  How  much 
more  beautiful,  and  how  emphatic  the  contrast  in  another  and  dearer  light, 
to  those  who  know  the  misery,  the  destroying  influences,  that  during  nearly 
a  century  were  upheld  and  nourished  within  the  dismal  walls  of  the  "  School 
Hill  Factory  " — there,  as  once  it  stood,  a  prime  nursery  of  vice  and  sorrow. 

It  is  said  that  the  late  Professor  Bain,   who  was  a  weaver  in  his  boyhood, 
plied  the  shuttle  in  this  same  factory. 

The  Mutton  Brae  district  has  been  generally  regarded  as  more  or  less  of  a 
slum  quarter  ;  but  a  worthy  citizen,  who  knew  it  well  in  his  younger  days  [Mr. 
John  Bulloch],  warmly  repudiates  this  belittling  appellation,  and  pointed  out 
on  the  picture  what  was  the  meeting-place  of  the  St.  James's  Lodge  of  Free- 
masons, and  the  room  in  which  for  years  he  himself  taught  a  Sunday  School. 
Yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  even  with  the  very  best  of  intentions,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  rehabilitate  Mutton  Brae.  Truth  to  tell,  it  was  a  poor,  miserable, 
and  rather  squalid  thoroughfare,  albeit  there  was  a  certain  old-fashioned 
quaintness  about  it.  Mr.  William  Smith,  of  the  Bon-Accord  Press,  has  well 
described  it— 

The  Mutton  Brae  ran  from  Schoolhill  to  the  burn-side,  immediately  to 
the  north  of  the  Free  Churches,  and  was  for  long  one  of  the  many  clusters 
of  artisans'  dwellings  that  were  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  ;  and  in  every 
other  house  might  be  heard  the  clatter  of  the  weaver's  "  leem."  The 
houses  sat  about  in  a  higgledy-piggledy  manner,  just  for  all  the  earth  as 
if  they  had  been  built  in  the  Schoolhill  and  then  slid  down  the  brae  to 
settle  as  chance  happened.  They  were  all  shapes  and  sizes,  gable-ends  and 
outside  stairs  being  their  most  conspicuous  architectural  features,  while  a 
bit  of  colour  was  added  by  many  of  the  structures  being  red-tiled,  so  that 
the  cluster  of  modest  dwellings  on  the  break-neck  brae  had  a  most  pic- 
turesque appearance.     ("  Bon-Accord,"  22nd  January,  1903.) 

Mr.  William  Buchanan,  writing  of  the  period  about  1820,  records  as  ''  some- 
what curious  "  the  fact  that  Mutton  Brae  was  "  noted  as  being  the  dwelling- 
place  of  a  number  of  strange  characters,  such  as  '  Feel  Peter,'  '  Feel  Jamie,' 
'  Beau  Aiken,'  and  a  perfect  idiot  who  had  to  be  led  about  by  the  hand,  with 
several  other  notables,  all  about  the  same  time."  ("  Glimpses  of  Olden  Days 
in  Aberdeen,"  p.  74.)  And  "  Frank  Clements,"  writing  in  "  Brown's  Book- 
stall "  (February,  1898)  of  a  period  a  generation  later,  says — "  The  upper  part 
of  Schoolhill  and  Woolmanhill,  Blackfriars  Street,  and  Black's  Buildings  were 
all  then  spoken  of  as  at  the  top  of  or  beside  the  Mutton  Brae."  "  Quite  a 
coterie  of  worthies,"  he  added,  inhabited  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  he  proceeded 
to  describe  several  of  them  (inly,  unlike  Mr.  Buchanan's  "  characters  "  and 
"  notables,"  they  were  douce,  "  responsible  "  citizens. 

As  has  been  previously  mentioned,  the  formation  of  the  Denburn  Valley 
Junction  Railway  led  to  the  demolition  of  the  greater  part  of  Mutton  Brae  and 
the  houses  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Altogether,  about  120  houses 
were  demolished  in  the  construction  of  this  line  of  railway.  The  greater  number 
of  these  houses  were  in  the  Woolmanhill,  Mutton  Brae,  and  Lower  Denburn 
region,  but  a  large  number  were  also  pulled  down  in  Wapping  Street,  a  street — 
whence  its  name,  by  the  way? — in  which  was  situated  the  old  Gas  Office.  The 
site  of  the  street  was,  until  quite  recently,  indicated  by  the  name  remaining  on 
one  of  the  old  houses  within  the  railway  ground  immediately  to  the  north-west 
of  the  Great  North  Railway  Offices  in  Guild  Street ;  but  this  house  was  taken 
down  a  few  years  ago.  The  Gas  Office  was  re-erected  by  the  contractor  for  the 
line,  the  late  Mr.  Adam  Mitchell,  and  now  forms  the  large  house  at  the  corner 
of  Mount  Street  and  Westburn  Road.  It  bore  the  motto  "  Ex  fumo  dare  lucem  " 
(To  give  light  from  smoke) — slightly  reminiscent  of  the  punning  phrase  "  Ex 
luce  lucellum  "  (Out  of  light  a  little  profit)  which  "  Bob  "  Lowe  proposed,  in 
his  fatuous  match-tax  Budget,  to  have  inscribed  on  every  match-box  that  paid 
the  duty. 
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Che  6reen* 


^ma*HE  Green  as  here  depicted  was  quite  unknown  to  the  present  genera- 
/    I        tion.    The  portion  of  the  thoroughfare  occupying  the  foreground  of  the 
^V     picture  was  that  connecting  Windmill  Brae  with  the  Green  as  we  know 
it  to-day.        It  was   swept  away  when  the   Denburn   Valley  Junction 
Railway  was  constructed,  and  it   was  replaced  by  a  footbridge  (which,   in  its 
turn,   has  been — or  is   about   to   be — replaced   by   a   slightly   larger  structure). 
This  footbridge  occupies  very   much  the  site  of  the  old  Bow   "  Brig  "   which 
spanned  the  Denburn.        The  picture  is  doubly  interesting:   not  only  does  it 
represent  a  portion  of  the  city  long  since  obliterated,   but  it   shows  the  old- 
fashioned  street  wells  and  the  lamp-posts  that  were  in  use  half  a  century  ago. 
The  history  of  the  Green  has  been  told  at  some  length  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Fraser, 
the  Public  Librarian,  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  1904.     Much  of  that  history 
centres  in  the  fact  that  for  six  hundred  years  or  so  the  Green  formed  the  sole 
entry  to  Aberdeen  from  the  south  ;  and  here  we  may  quote  Mr.  Fraser — 

Royal  visits  were  very  common  in  the  old  days,  and  the  presence  of 
hostile  armies  was  not  unknown  ;  but  all  alike,  kings  and  commoners,  judges 
and  clerics,  friendly  and  invading  hosts,  had  to  find  their  precarious  way 
down  the  Windmill  Brae,  across  the  Denburn,  and  along  the  Green  to  the 
town.  .  .  .  Then,  as  now,  the  entry  into  the  Green  was  narrow,  but 
soon  the  street  widened  out,  exactly  as  it  does  still,  into  a  triangular  shape. 
At  the  Market  end,  as  we  should  say,  it  branched  off,  on  the  left  hand,  into 
a  wynd  or  "  vennel  "  leading  to  the  Netherkirkgate,  and  on  the  right  hand, 
by  the  more  public  way  of  the  Shiprow,  round  the  southern  side  of  St. 
Katharine's  Hill,  to  the  Castlegate,  and  so  to  the  heart  of  the  town.  These 
were  the  features  of  the  Green  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  ;  they  are 
precisely  the  features  of  the  Green  to-day. 

Mr.  Fraser  is  greatly  concerned  about  making  out  that  the  Green  never  was  in 
any  sense  a  "  green  "  or  the  market-place  of  the  town,  and  will  have  it  that 
the  name  ought  to  be — not  the  Green,  but  Green  Road  or  Green-gate,  the  way 
to  the  green,  the  road  leading  to  the  common  grazing-ground,  afterwards  the 
public  bleaching-green,  which  ran  alongside  the  Denburn.  The  point  is  not  of 
very  much  consequence,  and  may  readily  be  conceded.  Of  much  more  interest 
is  it  to  know  that  William  the  Lion  had  a  "  palace  "  in  the  Green,  which  he 
gave  to  the  Trinity  Friars,  whence  arose  the  Trinity  Monastery  and  Chapel ; 
and  that  a  Carmelite  Monastery  adjoined  the  grounds  of  the  Trinity  Monastery 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Green,  a  memorial  of  it  remaining  in  the  name  of 
Carmelite  Street,  formed  in  1794  on  the  ground  that  served  as  the  garden  of 
the  Carmelite  Friars.  According  to  all  the  historians  of  Aberdeen,  Robert  the 
Bruce  resided  in  the  Green  for  some  months  prior  to  the  battle  of  Barra  in  1308  ; 
and  in  1336  a  fight  took  place  "  near  the  Green  "  between  English  troops  and 
the  citizens  of  Aberdeen,  in  which  the  latter  were  utterly  defeated,  "  and 
shortly  afterwards  their  town  was  given  to  the  flames  and  laid  in  ashes." 

Like  other  quarters  of  the  city,  the  Green  fell  from  the  high  estate  it  must 
have  occupied  at  one  time  ;  and  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  it 
was  more  or  less  associated  with  the  squalor  and  rowdiness  that  prevailed  in 
the  adjoining  districts  of  Putachieside,  Poynernook,  the  Bow  Brig,  and  Den- 
burn, indications  of  which  are  wafted  to  us  in  the  poems  of  William  Anderson 
and  William  Cadenhead,  both  of  them  born  and  brought  up  in  the  locality. 
The  former  has  sung  of  "  The  Fowk  i'  the  Green  " — 

"  Though  now  we  are  daddies,  we  ance  were  twa  laddies, 
An'  mony  a  ploy  in  our  youth  we  hae  seen  ; 
We  could  scarce  be  restricket  frae  bein'  ill-tricket, 
When  dwallin'  amang  the  auld  fowk  i'  the  Green. 

"  Ye'll  min'  how,  like  birdies,  we  flew  wi'  our  girdies, 
Or  play'd  at  '  kee-how  '  or  at  '  smuggle-the-gig  '  ; 
While  down  Renny's  Wynnie  we  chased  the  bit  queanies, 
Or  gambled  at  buttons  or  bools  at  the  Brig. 

"  Nae  doot  it  was  gallin',  our  auld  mither's  scaulin', 
For  tearin'  or  wearin'  our  breeks  or  our  sheen  ; 
We  just  took  their  tellin's.  and  whiles  owned  our  failin's, 
When  dwallin'  amang  the  droll  fowk  i'  the  Green." 


A  prominent  feature  of  the  Green  is  the  weekly  marl  el   (on   !  ri 
has  been  held  for  many  years,  and  even  the  erection  of  the  New   Marki  I    di 
not  extinguish  it.       William    Buchanan,  in  his  "Glimpses  of  Olden   Days  in 
Aberdeen  "  (published  in  1870),  refers  to  it  as  being  an  "  important  market 
fifty  years  previously,  and  says  he  recollects  when  potatoes  could  "be  bought 
there  at  3d.  per  old  peek--"  and  that  was  a  good  carry,'     he  adds    -eggs  at    id 
to  (id.  per  dozen,  and  butter  at  7d.  to  9d.  per  lb.  all  the  year  round     "  not  a 
trifling  16  oz.  pound,  but  a  decent  lump  weighing  23  ounces."     The  Green,  he 
goe.:  on  to  say,   "  was  a  rather  important  place  when  the   Pasch   .Market   was 
held  there  annually,  and  linens  of  all  kinds  were  brought  from  "north  and  south, 
chiefly  from   Kirriemuir,    Forfar,   Brechin,   and   Stonehaven,    and   Elgin   in   tin- 
north,  besides  a  few  small  '  corks  '  about  the  town." 

At  this  market,  as  on  Twelfth  Night,  we  youngsters  used  to  fasten 
together  with  a  pin,  or  a  needle  and  thread,  the  tail  of  a  man's  coal  and 
the  gown  of  a  woman,  as  they  were  making  their  bargains  at  the 
stalls,  and  we  would  watch  the  result  with  great  glee  until  some  of 
the  parties  began  to  move  away,  when  they  found  they  were  fastened 
together  like  the  Siamese  twins,  but  from  behind.  Sometimes  they 
got  angry,  and  pulled  rather  hastily,  when  the  weakest  garment  gave 
way,  to  our  great  delight,  although  we  were  sometimes  caught  in  the  act, 
and  got  a  good  cuffing  for  our  pains.  There  were  no  police,  of  course, 
to  interfere,  so  we  often  had  our  own  way. 

The  Green  is  also  conspicuous  for  an  ornamental  fountain,  which,  as  Mr. 
Fraser  says,  "  is  one  of  the  really  artistic  constructions  to  be  found  in  the 
streets  of  Aberdeen,  of  the  kind  one  expects  to  come  across  in  a  quaint,  old, 
Continental  town."  It  is  the  first  public  well  erected  in  the  city  in  connection 
with  the  first  regular  water  supply  introduced.  It  was  built  in  1706,  and  set 
up  in  the  centre  of  Castle  Street ;  in  1755  it  was  removed  to  the  east  end  of  the 
street.  The  original  idea  was  to  have  it  surmounted  by  a  brass  statue,  but  a 
gilded  wooden  figure  was  made  to  do  service  until  1791,  when  the  present 
leaden  figure  was  substituted.  "  The  Mannie  o'  the  Well  "  disappeared  from 
public  view  about  1842,  the  well  being  taken  down  about  the  time  the  Market 
Cross  was  removed  to  its  present  position  in  Castle  Street.  In  1852,  however, 
the  well  was,  after  much  debate  at  the  Police  Board,  placed  in  its  present 
position  in  the  Green  ;  and,  by  turning  the  handle  in  opposite  directions, 
either  spring  water  from  the  Fountainhall  supply  or  Dee  water  from  the  old 
river  supply  could  be  obtained  at  will — Dee  water  alone  is  now  furnished 
The  disappearance  and  re-erection  of  the  well  figure  in  the  poetical  contro- 
versy over  the  Aberdeen  wells  waged  by  the  two  local  rhymsters  already 
named,  and  Mr.  Cadenhead  signalised  the  popular  satisfaction  with  "  Tho 
Mannie  Restored  "  by  some  verses,  beginning— 

"  Hurra!  hurra!  the  day's  oor  ain ! 
The  Mannie's  to  his  legs  again. 
In  spite  o'  jeers,  in  spite  o'  snarls 
Frae  senseless,  tasteless,  stingy  carles  ; 
In  spite  o'  strouds  o'  limpin'  rhyme 
Had  neither  sense  nor  tune  nor  time  : 
In  spite  o'  exile  cruel  and  lang, 
That  cost  me  mony  a  bitter  pang, 
I'm  cadgy  noo,  an'  fidgin'  fain. 
An'  stieve  upon  my  legs  again!  " 

Any  account  of  the  Green  would  necessarily  be  incomplete  without  allusion 
to  "  Hadden's  Mill,"  which  figures  prominently  in  our  plate.  It  was  built 
about  1798  on  a  site  occupied  by  "  a  superior  style  of  dwelling-house  and  a 
large  garden  stocked  with  fruit-trees  "  (Robbie's  "  Aberdeen  :  Its  Traditions 
and  History  "),  and  it  was  designed  as  a  wool  mill  for  the  manufacture  of 
woollen  fabrics  of  various  kinds.  The  mill  was  established  by  Messrs. 
Alexander  Hadden  &  Sons,  the  original  head  of  which  was  Baillie  Alexander 
Hadden.  Two  of  his  sons  became  Provosts  of  Aberdeen — James  Hadden  and 
Gavin  Hadden.  The  business  was  conducted  successfully  for  over  a  century  ; 
but,  to  the  great  regret  and  loss  of  the  community,  the  mill  was  closed  in  the 
spring  of  1901. 
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St.  RicDolas  Cburcb- 


••^to    F  to  the  average  Aberdonian,  cither  at  home  or  abroad,  the  city  of  his 

■^f~  residence  or  nativity  is,  in  its  civic  aspect,  best  represented  by  the 
\J  Castlegate  or  the  Cross,  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  will  probably  be 
found  to  have  the  next  strongest  place  in  his  affections.  Its  command- 
ins;-  position  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  its  prominent  situation  in  the  leading 
thoroughfare,  the  dominance  of  its  spire,  and  its  possession  of  a  pea!  of  lulls 
in  addition  to  the  deep-toned  "  Victoria  "  that  sounds  the  hours  for  the  whole 
city— all  these  things  combine  to  give  the  church  the  character  of  a  local 
••  institution."  This  attribute  is  immeasurably  enhanced  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  church  is  more  closely  identified  with  the  history  of  the  city  than  any 
other  building  now  extant.  The  existence  of  a  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  fact, 
is  practically  synonymous  with  the  existence  of  the  burgh  of  Aberdeen.  The 
city's  earliest  charter,  granted  by  King  William  the  Lion,  is  dated  1171-85; 
but,  although  the  first  authentic  notice  of  St.  Nicholas  Church  docs  not  occur 
till  1294,  it  is  surmised  that  the  church  was  in  actual  being  in  the  twelfth 
century.  Mention  is  made  of  it  in  a  bull  of  Pope  Adrian  IV.,  professing  to  be 
dated  at  Rome  in  the  year  1157;  but  it  is  roundly  asserted  that  this  bull  is 
spurious.     By  critics  of  the  bull,  however,  it  is  conceded  that  "  The  erection 

if  the  two  parishes  of  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Machar  had  been  as  early  as  that 
of  any  other  parish — say,  1100  a.d.  The  diocese  of  Aberdon  was  instituted 
before  1132,  and  the  parish  priest  of  St.  Nicholas  was  appointed  bishop  of  the 
diocese." 

Our  picture  depicts  St.  Nicholas  Church  in  the  early  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  long  after  it  had  been  divided  into  two  churches,  and  is  a 
representation  of  the  West  Church  and  the  old  East  Church,  the  two  separated 
by  Drum's  Aisle  and  surmounted  by  the  old  spire.  Of  the  original  building 
which  occupied  the  site  we  have  little  precise  information.  Professor  Cooper, 
in  his  preface  to  the  second  volume  of  the  "  Chartnlary  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Nicholas  "  (published  by  the  New  Spalding  Club  in  L892),  conjectures  that  it 
was  of  the  Romanesque  or  Norman  style  of  architecture  ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
it  was  a  church  of  very  large  dimensions.  The  nave,  which  had  eight  pillars  on 
each  side,  was  117  feet  long,  and,  with  its  two  aisles,  66  feet  wide.  The  two 
transepts  together,  as  they  were  built,  were  74  feet  in  length  from  north  to 
south,  and  24  feet  across.  The  south  transept  was  called  the  Choir  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  because  of  an  altar  in  it  dedicated  to  her  ;  and  to  the  south  end  of 
this  transept  16  feet  was  added  to  afford  space  for  another  altar  dedicated  to 
St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Ninian.  This  addition  was  made  in  1355  by  Provosl 
William  Leith  of  Barns,  who  also  gifted  to  the  church  the  two  bells  "  Law- 
rence "  and  "Maria" — the  former  familiarly  known  as  "  Lowrie  "  as 
penance  (according  to  tradition)  for  a  homicide  of  which  he  was  guilty,  the 
slaughter  of  a  Baillie  Cattanach  at  the  Bark  Mill,  on  the  west  side  of  Berryden 
Road.  Originally,  the  church  had  been  completed  by  a  narrow  Norman 
chancel  with  a  round  apse,  but  this  was  replaced  in  1498  by  a  larger  choir, 
which  was  about  half  a  century  in  building.  The  new  choir,  of  five  bays,  was 
86  feet  long  by  64  feet  wide,  while  east  of  it,  spanned  by  a  pointed  arch  whose 
copestone  was  40  feet  above  the  floor,  an  apse,  20  feet  wide,  lighted  by  three 
tall  windows  of  three  lights  ea-ch,  extended  18  feet  farther  east.  The  church, 
therefore,  had  a  total  length  of  245  feet.  Before  the  new  choir  was  begun, 
however,  St.  Mary's  Chapel  had  been  built  at  the  east  end,  on  a  site  excavated 
in  the  steep  bank  ;  and  the  new  choir  extended  over  this  chapel.  Altogether, 
as  Dr.  Cooper  says — "  The  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  was  certainly  one  of  the 
largest  and  noblest  of  Scottish  parish  churches.     It  was  the  fruit  exclusively  of 


burghal  liberality.  No  king,  no  prince,  only  one  prelate,  and  only  one  peer, 
are  recorded  among  iis  benefactors.  Yet  it  could  bear  comparison,  in  point 
of  size,  in  the  beauty  of  its  furnishings,  and  in  the  multitude  of  its  ministers, 
with  even  the  larger  of  our  cathedrals."  The  church  was  dedicated  to  St. 
Nicholas,  the  patron  saint  of  mariners— an  indication  of  the  commercial  im- 
portance of  Aberdeen  even  in  the  earliest  times. 

At  the  period  of  the  Reformation  (1560),  the  violence  of  the  mob  found  vent 
in  Aberdeen  more  in  the  wrecking  of  the  religious  houses  than  in  the  destruction 
of  churches.  St.  Nicholas  Church  was  considerably  despoiled,  however — its 
prestige  and  splendour  "  vanished  like  a  dream,"  as  John  Ramsay  put  it;  and 
what  remained  of  the  church  furniture  and  ornaments  unstolen  was  sold  by 
public  roup,  the  proceeds  being  applied  for  building  and  repairing  the  Pier, 
the  Quay-head,  and  the  Bridge  of  Don,  and  for  purchasing  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion. In  L596  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  was  made  into  two  churches.  The 
carved  timber  work  or  screen  which  separated  the  nave  from  the  choir  was 
taken  down  and  a  stone  wall  built  in  its  place,  and  probably  another  wall  was 
built  separating  the  transept  from  the  nave.  The  choir  was  called  the  New 
Church  and  the  nave  the  Old  Church.  The  ministers  of  the  church  included 
names  among  the  most  illustrious  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Scotland — 
John  Craig,  the  Reformer;  Robert  Baron,  James  Sibbald,  and  James  Ross, 
three  of  the  "Aberdeen  Doctors";  Dr.  William  Forbes,  afterwards  first 
Bishop  of  Edinburgh;  and  Dr.  (later  Principal)  Guild.  The  Covenant  in  1638 
brought  with  it  Andrew  Cant.  "  the  Apostle  of  the  Covenant,"  John  How.  and 
William  Rait.  With  the  Revolution  of  loss  came  another  ecclesiastical  change 
— the  abolition  of  Episcopacy  ;  the  ministers  of  St.  Nicholas  (Dr.  Andrew 
Burnett,  Dr.  George  Garden,  and  Dr.  William  Blair)  were  deprived  of  their 
charges,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  congregation  went  out  with  them. 

St.  Nicholas  Church,  being  depleted  of  its  congregation,  was  neglected. 
and  ultimately  became  so  ruinous  that  in  1732  the  nave  was  abandoned  as 
dangerous.  In  1742,  the  ancient  columns  bowed  and  fell;  and  though  in  1746 
the  building  could  still  serve  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  was  pursuing  the 
retreating  Jacobites,  as  a  magazine  for  his  cavalry's  provender,  it  is  spoken  of 
as  "  quite  ruinous."  Considerable  delay  occurred  in  providing  a  new  church, 
as  the  original  intention  was  to  repair  the  old  one  :  and,  after  that  was  found 
impossible,  Further  delay  ensued  in  the  selection  of  an  architect.  Ultimately, 
the  Town  Council  employed  Mr.  James  Gibbs,  an  Aberdonian.  then  settled  in 
London  -a  famous  architect  of  his  time.  Gibbs  furnished  a  plan,  but  did  not 
live  to  see  it  carried  out.  as  he  died  in  L749,  and  the  work  was  not  begun  till 
April,  1752.  It  was  finished  within  the  specified  period  of  four  years  and  a  half, 
the  church  being  opened  on  Sunday,  9th  November,  1755,  by  Rev.  James 
Ogilvie,  one  of  the  city  ministers.  The  church  (now  the  West  Church)  is  100 
feet  long  and  66  feet  broad.  The  original  intention  was  to  construct  it  of 
Rubislaw  granite,  bill  this  was  departed  from,  and  the  church  was  built  of 
sandstone  from  Fifeshire.  Altogether,  the  cost  was  over  £6000 — "  a  sum,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  much  in  excess  of  what  was  usually  expended  on  Scottish 
churches  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century." 

The  old  East  Church,  being  inconvenient  and  in  a  bad  state  of  repair,  was 
demolished  in  1^37,  and  was  replaced  by  a  new  Gothic  church,  designed  by 
Mr.  Archibald  Simpson,  the  famous  Aberdeen  architect.  This  new  church  was 
destroyed,  along  with  the  transepts,  the  steeple,  and  the  bells,  in  a  fire  which 
occurred  on  nth  October.  1874.  The  architects  to  whom  the  work  of  restoration 
was  entrusted,  the  late  Messrs.  William  &  John  Smith.  "  loyally  followed  in  the 
East  Church  and  the  south  transept  Simpson's  lines,  and  left  as  a  memorial  of 
their  own  taste  a  restored  Collison's  Aisle  and  the  magnificent  tower  and  spire 
of  granite  which  now  rises  above  the  crossing."  The  new  East  Church  was 
opened  in  ls76.  The  150th  anniversary  of  the  West  Church  was  celebrated  by 
special  services  on  Sunday.  12th  November,  1905.  (See  report  in  "  Aberdeen 
Daily  Journal,"  13th  November.) 
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Old  Grepfriars  Churcb- 


•^IVIG  improvements  are  frequently  carried  out  at  heavy  cost,  not  merely 
II  in  the  expenditure  of  money,  but  in  the  destruction  also  of  some  inter- 
V»  esting  memorial  of  "  byegone  days."  Thus  the  extension  of  Marischal 
College  Buildings  and  the  widening  of  Broad  Street  involved  the 
demolition  of  the  old  Greyfriars  Church.  It  was  the  most  venerable  church  in 
the  city,  being  the  last  pre-Reformation  ecclesiastical  edifice  left,  except  St. 
Machar's  Cathedral  and  King's  College  Chapel  ;  and  important  historical 
associations  attached  to  it,  notably  its  foundation  by  Franciscan  Friars  and 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  meeting-place  of  a  celebrated  General  Assembly.  In 
these  and  other  ways  it  was,  as  Principal  Sir  William  Geddes  put  it,  "  some- 
thing to  have  in  our  city  a  church  in  which  Prelatist  and  Presbyterian  may  alike 
take  interest,  where  Franciscans  prayed,  and  Ramsay,  Dickson,  and  Henderson 
preached  and  spoke."  Unfortunately,  Greyfriars  Church  had  always  been 
more  or  less  the  sport  of  an  untoward  fate.  It  "  stood  waist  "  for  many  years 
after  the  Reformation.  Its  beauties  were  hidden  by  the  erection  of  a  row  of 
houses  between  it  and  Broad  Street.  It  was  sadly  spoilt  by  incongruous 
alterations  and  repairs  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  conceived  and 
executed  in  conformity  with  the  bad,  bald,  inartistic  taste  of  the  times. 
Finally,  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century  saw  it  altogether  demolished 
in  order  to  make  way  for  the  west  front  of  Marischal  College  extension. 

The  very  name  of  the  old  church,  "  Greyfriars,"  associated  as  it  is  with 
one  of  the  ancient  monastic  orders,  is  a  reminder  of  the  antiquity  of  the  city. 
Aberdeen  in  early  times  contained  the  convents  of  no  fewer  than  four  different 
orders  of  friars.  First  in  date  came  the  Trinitarians  or  Red  Friars.  A  branch 
of  this  order  was  established  by  King  William  the  Lion  in  1211,  and  received 
for  its  use  the  king's  palace  on  the  south  side  of  the  Green  :  hence  the  names 
Trinity  Hall,  Trinity  Street,  Trinity  Quay.  Some  eleven  years  later,  King 
Alexander  II.  gave  his  palace  and  gardens,  "  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
Schoolhill  " — now  represented  by  the  grounds  of  Robert  Gordon's  College — as 
a  home  for  the  Dominicans  or  Black  Friars,  whose  name  is  preserved  in  Black- 
friars  Street.  The  Carmelites  or  White  Friars  settled  in  Aberdeen  in  1273  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  what  has  been  long  called  Carmelite  Street.  And  nearly 
two  centuries  later,  in  1471,  a  convent  of  the  Franciscans  or  Grey  Friars  (some- 
times termed  White  Friars) — or.  rather,  of  a  "  reformed  "  section  of  them,  the 
Observantines — was  established  on  a  site  on  the  east  side  of  Broad  Street,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Gallowgate,  given  them  by  Richard  Vans,  Laird  of  Many  (Menie). 

It  is  presumed  that  a  chapel  formed  part  of  or  was  attached  to  the  convent  ; 
but  about  fifty  years  after  the  convent  was  established  (somewhere  between 
1521  and  1530,  it  is  conjectured)  a  church  was  built  for  the  Grey  Friars  by  Gavin 
Dunbar,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  (1518-32),  "  who  gave  fourteen  hundred  merks  for 
the  building  of  it,  and  bequeathed  to  it  at  his  death  ten  merks  more,  a  silver 
chalice,  and  a  scarlet  chasuble."  Alexander  Galloway,  parson  of  Kinkell,  is 
mentioned  in  "  The  Obituary  of  the  Grey  Friars  Convent  "  as  having 
"  erected  "  the  church.  Hence  he  has  been  credited  with  having  designed  it; 
but  against  this  has  been  set  up  the  theory  that  Galloway  was  not  "  architect  " 
of  the  church  in  the  modern  sense,  but  only  acted  as  administrator  for  the 
bishop,  his  agent  and  paymaster.  The  church,  whoever  designed  it.  was  a 
handsome  one  ;  its  principal  features  were  thus  described  by  Professor  Cooper, 
Glasgow  ("  Greyfriars  Church  "  :  Aberdeen,  1889) — 

The  great  transomed  window  in  the  south  gable,  with  its  seven  lights 
and  "  basket  "  tracery,  is  probably  absolutely  unique — at  least  it  is  unique 
in  Scotland  ;  while  the  whole  of  the  west  side  of  the  church,  which  presents 
a  series  of  large  and  deep-splayed  pointed  windows  between  the  massive 
buttresses,  surpasses  everything  else  in  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the 
district  for  stately  simplicity  of  design  and  for  beauty  of  execution,  and 
affords  a  very  striking  illustration  of  the  vigour  which  our  native  Scottish 
Gothic  retained  down  to  a  very  late  period  and  even  to  the  days  of  tin- 
Renaissance  and  the  Reformation.     .     .     .     The  original  church  extended 


20  feet   further  north  than   it   does  now.        It   had  a  small   steeple  or  belfry, 
which  appears  in  Parson  Gordon's  view  of  Aberdeen. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Reformation,  in  the  end  of  L559,  a  number  of  the  Abei 
Franciscans  fled  to  Belgium,  and  Friar  Roger,  tin-  guardian  of  those  left, 
resigned  the  church  and  the  other  property  of  the  order  to  the  Town  Council 
In  1567  the  Magistrates  obtained  a  charter  from  James  VI.  conveying  to  then 
the  property  of  the  White  Friars,  with  the  intention  of  its  being  used  for  lie- 
provision  of  a  hospital  for  orphans,  poor  children,  and  disabled  persons  ;  but 
this  intention  was  never  carried  out,  and  the  grant  was  apparently  rescinded 
The  lands  were  then  feued  out  to  William  Leslie,  a  brother  of  John  Leslie  of 
Balquhain  ;  and  he,  in  1587,  transferred  his  right  in  the  Friars'  lands  to  Gi  orge, 
fifth  Earl  Marischal.  who,  in  1593,  assigned  them  as  part  of  the  foundation 
endowment  of  Marischal  College,  the  Town  Council  resigning  their  interest  in 
the  White  Friars'  property  in  the  Earl  Marischal's  favour.  The  church  ap- 
parently was  exempted  from  the  transference  of  the  Grey  Friars'  property  ; 
but  in  1633  it  is  recorded  that  "  for  many  yeiris  heirtofore  "  it  "  hes  lyen 
waist,  without  any  Divyne  worship  or  exercise  thairin."  It  was  repaired  in 
order  to  be  used  for  public  worship,  and  in  it  was  held  the  famous  General 
Assembly  of  1640  which  ordered  the  deposition  of  the  Aberdeen  Doctors — Dr. 
John  Forbes,  Dr.   Scroggie,  Dr.   Sibbald,  Principal  Leslie,  and  others. 

The    professors    of   divinity    at    Marischal    College    were    for    long    titular 
ministers    of    Greyfriars  ;    but    in    1759    a    regular    preacher    or    catechist    was 

appointed.       In  contemplation  of  this 
organisation    of    regular    services,    an 
aisle   or  transept  was   erected   on    tie- 
east  side  of  the  church  in   1756,   and, 
twelve    years    later,    in    1768,    sundry 
alterations       were       effected       which 
created    the    church    such    as    it    re- 
mained till  its  demolition.    The  length 
of   the    church    was    curtailed    by   the 
removal  of  the  northmost  bay,  in  order 
to  enlarge  the  entry  to  the  courtyard 
of  the  College  ;  a  new  north  gable  was 
built  (represented  in  the  picture  here 
shown)  ;  the  small  spire  was  removed, 
and  a  new  roof  put  upon  the  church  ; 
and  the  gallery  in  the  aisle  was  fitted 
up  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pro- 
fessors and  students  of  Marischal  Col- 
lege— hence  the  familiar  appellation  of 
the    church    as    "  the    College    Kirk  " 
The  church  as  thus  reconstructed  was 
110    feet    long,    and    the    foundations 
were  subsequently  found  to  extend  30 
feet    10    inches    farther    north.        The 
width  of  the  church  was  33  feet. 
As  has  already  been  indicated,  the  church  was  eventually  removed  to  make 
way  for  the  west  front  of  Marischal  College.     (The  west  wall  of  this  front  is  on 
the  site  of  the  west  wall  of  the  old  church,  but  the  north  end  of  the  church  came 
only  to  the  buttress  at  the  south  side  of  the  college  gate.)    The  demolition  took 
place  in  1903.  the  closing  services  being  held  on  Friday.    13th  March,  and  on 
the  following  Sunday.     The  old  south  window,   however,   was  inserted  in  the 
east  gable  of  the  new  church  and  filled  with  stained  glass,  the  history  of  Grey- 
friars being  depicted  in  the  upper  part  above  the  transom,   partly  by  figures 
and  partly  by  heraldry  and  symbol.     (See  detailed  account  by  Rev.  Gordon  J. 
Murray  in   "Transactions  of  the   Scottish  Ecclesiological   Society.''    L,    89-90, 
and  descriptive  account  in  "  Aberdeen  Daily  Journal."  31st  August.  1903.)    The 
new  church  was  opened  with  a  dedication  service  on  2nd  September,    i 
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HN  examination  of  Parson  Gordon  of  Rothiemay's  plan  of  Aberdeen  in 
1661  will  disclose  a  prominent  thoroughfare  on  the  east  side  of  St. 
Katharine's  Hill,  running  from  the  foot  of  Guestrow  along  the  southern 
base  of  the  hill  to  the  "  Tarnty  "  (Trinity)  Mill,  a  street  therefrom 
connecting  it  with  the  Green.  This  thoroughfare,  labelled  by  Gordon  the 
Shipp  Raw,  is  our  modern  Shiprow — a  name  that,  fortunately,  excites  no 
controversy  as  to  its  origin,  its  derivation  being  so  obvious.  The  street — the 
"  via  navium  "  of  old  records — led  direct  from  the  Gastlegate  and  central 
portion  of  the  town  to  where  the  shipping  lay  in  those  days,  access  being 
gained  by  a  declivity  named  with  equal  appropriateness  Shore  Brae  to  the 
Quayhead  at  the  foot  of  the  brae. 

The  antiquity  of  the  Shiprow  is  beyond  all  question.  According  to 
Kennedy  ("  Annals,"  I.,  391) — "  In  ancient  times  the  only  piece  of  artificial 
work  in  the  harbour  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  quayhead,  being 
that  part  of  the  old  pier  which  is  in  front  of  the  Weigh-house,  and  the  approach 
to  it  was  from  the  street  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Shipraw."  Mention 
is  made  of  "  land  lying  in  the  Shiprow  "  in  a  local  charter  dated  as  early  as 
1444,  and  similar  references  occur  in  several  charters  subsequent  to  that  date. 
In  one  of  the  volumes  of  "  The  Register  of  the  Privy  Seal  of  Scotland  "  there 
is  "A  Letter  of  Gift"  (18  April,  1499)  to  "  Schir  Johne  of  Rutherfurd, 
Knicht,"  of  "  a  land  and  tenement  Hand  in  the  burgh  of  Aberdene  in  the 
Schiprawgat  thairof,"  it  being  in  the  King's  hands  "  be  nonentreis  of  the 
richtwis  aire  or  airis  to  the  sammyn."  Numerous  assignments  in  the  charters 
alluded  to  for  behoof  of  special  altars  in  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  for 
"  devout  prayers  and  the  celebration  of  masses,"  and  also  the  annual  cele- 
bration of  the  offices  of  the  dead,  are  reproduced  in  the  "  Chartulary  of  St. 
Nicholas  Church  "  (New  Spalding  Club). 

In  a  "  Common  Rental  of  the  Chaplains  of  the  Church  of  S.  Nicholas,'' 
1587,  there  is  a  reference  to  "  the  newly  built  Chaplains'  Land  at  the  head  of 
the  Shiprow,"  and  Professor  Cooper,  the  editor  of  the  Chartulary,  surmises 
that  this  was  a  clergy  house,  where  the  chaplains,  or  a  number  of  them,  lived 
in  community.  The  Shiprow  was,  of  course,  in  proximity  to  the  "  Place  "  or 
Convent  of  the  Carmelite  Friars,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Green  ;  and 
not  a  little  of  what  history  is  associated  with  the  Shiprow  merges  in  that  con- 
nected with  the  Trinity  Friary  and  the  Green.  One  of  the  city  ports  or  gates, 
for  instance,  stood  across  the  mouth  of  the  Shiprow,  a  little  west  of  the  head  of 
Shore  Brae,  which  seems  to  have  been  designated  indifferently  the  Shiprow 
Port  or  Trinity  Port,  sometimes  the  Quayhead  Port.  It  was  removed  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  This  port  was  on  one  occasion  the  scene  of  a  very  gay 
ceremony,  which  is  thus  referred  to  by  John  Ramsay  in  his  account  of  "  Royal 
Visits  to  Aberdeen  in  Olden  Times  "  ("  Selected  Writings,"  pp.  24-6) 

In  May,  1511,  Aberdeen  was  visited  by  James  IV. 's  Queen,  Margaret, 
eldest  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  of  England.  The  occasion  was  afterwards 
celebrated  in  a  poem  written  by  Dunbar  (who  seems  to  have  accompanied 
the  royal  party)  entitled  "  The  Queen's  Reception  at  Aberilein."  Great 
preparations  were  made  to  receive  her  Majesty  with  suitable  pomp  and 
circumstance.  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  raise  money  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  occasion  ;  and  the  citizens  were  ordered  to  decorate  the 
fronts  of  their  houses  with  Arras  work,   evergreens,  and  flowers. 

It  appears  from  Dunbar's  poem  that  the  Queen  was  met,  at  sonic  distance 
from  the  city,  by  the  burgesses,  "  richelic  arrayit,  as  became  thame  to  be  "  ; 
four  of  their  number,  "  men  of  renoun," 

"  In  gounes  of  velvet,  young,  able,  and  lustie, 
To  beir  the  pall  of  velvet  cramasie, 

Above  her  heid,  as  the  custome  has  bein." 

Under  this  canopy  the  Queen  took  her  seat,  and  was  borne  to  the  Shiprow  Port 
•  if  the  city.     Here  she  was  welcomed  by  another  procession — 

"  Ane  fair  procession  mett  her  at  the  Port, 
In  caps  of  gold  and  silk,  full  pleasantlie, 
Syne  at  hir  entrie,  with  many  fair  disport, 
Ressavit  hir  on  streittis  lustilie, 


and  was  treated  to  a  succession  of  masques  and  pageants.  The  first  repre- 
sented the  Salutation  of  the  Virgin — 

"  The  sound  of  menstrallis  blawing  to  the  sky." 

Then  came  the  pageant  of  "  The  Orient  Kingis  three  "  ;  then  the  expulsion  of 
Adam  and  Eve  from  Paradise  by  an  angel  "  with  the  sword  of  violence  "  ; 
lastly  came  the  Bruce — 

"  .     .     .     that  ever  was  bold  in  stour, 
Richt  awful,  Strang,  and  large  of  portraitour — 
Ane  noble,  dreadful,  michtie  champion." 
Then  followed  a  procession  of  "  four-and-twenty  maidens  young  " — 

"  All  clad  in.greine  of  marvelous  bewtie, 

With  hair  detressit,  as  threidis  of  gold  did  hing, 
With  quhyt  hattis  all  browderit   rycht   bravelie, 
Playand  on  timberallis  and  syngand  rycht  sweitlie." 

She  was  then  conducted  to  her  lodging,  accompanied  by  a  large  retinue,  and 
receiving  on  all  hands  the  reverences  of  her  subjects;  and  the  poet  sums  up 
the  day's  proceedings  thus — 

"  At  hir  dimming  great  was  the  mirth  and  joy, 
For  at  thair  Croce  aboundantlie  rane  wyne; 
Hir  for  to  treit  thay  sett  thair  haill  ingyne, 
Ane  riche  present  they  did  till  hir  propyne — 
Ane  costlie  coup,  that  large  thing  wald  contene, 

Coverit  and  full  of  cunyeitt  gold  rycht  fine. 
Be  blytli  and  blissful.    Burgh  of  Aberdein  ! 

The  gold  in  the  cup  amounted  to  two  hundred  pounds.  As  preparatory  to  the 
proper  reception  of  her  majesty  "  tin-  '  middings  were  ordered  to  be  removed 
from  the  streets  ;  sentence  of  close  confinement  for  the  space  of  fourteen  days 
was  pronounced  against  all  swine:  the  '  fore-stairs  '  were  directed  to  be  hung 
with  Arras  work  :  and  ready  money  was  offered  for  supplies  of  birch,  holly, 
grass,   herbs,   and   flowers."      ("   Hook   of   lion-Accord. ") 

Farther  than  that,  owing  to  its  leading  to  the  harbour  and  also  to  the 
principal  exit  from  the  town  southward  by  way  of  the  Green  and  the  Hard- 
gate,  it  was  in  olden  times  one  of  the  principal  streets  in  the  city,  the  Shiprow 
does  not  possess  any  particular  history.  In  October,  1669,  a  great  fire  occurred 
"  at  the  head  of  the  Shiprow."  causing  considerable  damage,  for  not  only  were 
some  houses  burned,  but  several  others  were  pulled  down  to  prevent  the  fire 
spreading  :  and  the  Town  Council  ordered  a  special  collection  at  the  various 
church  doors  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers.  The  house  with  the  picturesque 
gable  that  figures  so  prominently  in  our  picture  is  almost  the  sole  remnant  of 
the  old  Shiprow.  "This  house,''  as  Mr.  A.  M.  Munro  remarks  ("  Old  Land- 
marks of  Aberdeen  "),  "  exhibits  all  the  striking  features  of  those  buildings 
that  composed  our  strict  architecture  during  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  a  few  examples  of  which  remain  to  help  us  to  form  an  idea  of  Bon- 
Accord  some  three  hundred  years  ago."  As  it  adjoins  a  close  dignified  with 
the  appellation  "  Abbey  Place,"  it  has  been  erroneously  assumed  to  be  part 
of  the  remains  of  an  abbey  supposed  (also  mistakenly)  to  have  been  located  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.  According  to  Mr.  Munro,  however,  it  was  apparently 
built  by  an  Alexander  Farquhar  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century",  and  was  acquired  in  170-2  by  John  Ross,  merchant— subsequently 
Provost  of  Aberdeen — who  in  the  same  year  purchased  the  estate  of  Arnage. 
(Another  old  house,  believed  to  have  been  erected  in  1634  by  Alexander  Bur- 
nett,  merchant,   and  afterwards  a  baillie,   is  described  in   "  Old    Landmarks.") 

Shiprow  evidently  enjoyed  a  pre-eminence  as  a  thoroughfare  and  a  place  of 
residence  down  to  a  century  ago,  for  an  advertisement  in  the  "  Aberdeen 
Journal  "  of  22nd  February,  L809,  ends  thus — "  For  further  particulars,  apply 
to  A.  Sutherland,  slater,  in  the  Shiprow,  the  close  next  to  Provost  Hadden's 
house."  The  construction  of  Union  Street  and  Market  Street,  however,  prac- 
tically annihilated  the  Shiprow  in  both  its  residential  and  business  aspects  ; 
and  many  changes  have  since  been  effected  in  the  street  itself.  Several  houses 
were  cleared  away  in  1822  ;  and  early  in  1909  the  houses  on  the  upper  east  side 
were  demolished  owing  to  their  being  insanitary  and  uninhabitable. 
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♦tfF^ERE  we  have  a  picture  of  the  old  Hall  of  the  Seven  Incorporated 
|  Trades,  or  Trinity  Hall— so  called,  apparently,  from  its  having  funned 
"•S  at  one  time  part  of  the  Trinity  Monastery.  The  building-  stood  at 
what  was  designated  Trinity  Corner,  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  old  line  of  the  Shiprow.  The  appearance  of  this  part  of  the  town  was  so 
altered  by  the  construction  of  Market  Street  and  other  streets  in  the  vicinity, 
and  the  difficulty  of  locating  former  buildings  is  so  great,  that  we  are  thankful 
to  the  author  of  "  Aberdeen:  Its  Traditions  and  History  "  for  recording  that 
the  ground  on  which  the  old  Trinity  Hall  stood  would  now  be  towards  the 
south  end  of  Exchange  Street,  and  between  that  and  Stirling  Street.  Mr. 
Robbie  adds — "  The  old  convent  buildings,  with  their  paved  courtyard,  low 
doorway,  and  heavy  windows,  always  appeared  to  us  to  wear  an  aspect  more 
in  keeping  with  the  chanting  of  psalms  and  the  counting  of  beads  than  high 
jinks  or  spreading  the  festive  board — things  which  were  of  frequent  occurrence 
with  the  corporation  into  whose  possession  they  had  come."  And  the  follow- 
ing description  of  the  building  is  given  in  Robert  Wilson's  "  Historical 
Account  and  Delineation  of  Aberdeen  "  (1822) — "  Trades  Hospital.  This 
building  consists  of  two  floors,  the  upper  of  which  is  occupied  as  a  hall,  where 
the  Trades  hold  their  meetings.  The  hall  is  64  feet  long,  IT  feet  broad,  and  17 
feet  high.  The  ground  floor  is  set  apart  for  schoolrooms  and  other  purposes. 
On  this  floor  were  anciently  the  refectory,  kitchen,  and  dormitories.'' 

This  interesting  building — interesting  architecturally,  as  will  be  seen  from 
our  plate — had  a  no  less  interesting  history,  which  is  fully  detailed  in  Mr. 
Bain's  "  History  of  the  Aberdeen  Incorporated  Trades  "  (1887) — from  which, 
be  it  frankly  acknowledged,  many  of  the  following  details  are  taken.  It  was 
originally  a  palace  of  King  William  the  Lion,  having  been  erected  by  him,  "  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Green,"  in  1181.  In  1211,  however,  King  William  estab- 
lished a  branch  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Trinity  called  the  Red  Friars  (an  order 
then  newly  instituted  by  Pope  Innocent  III.),  and  to  this  branch  he  gifted  his 
Aberdeen  palace,  to  be  used  as  a  convent  or  monastery.  "  Like  other  religious 
institutions  elsewhere,"  says  Mr.  Bain,  "  the  Trinity  Monastery  passed  through 
many  vicissitudes.  It  twice  reverted  to  the  Crown,  and  was  sacked  and  set 
on  fire  by  religious  mobs,  and  otherwise  ill-treated  during  the  days  of  the 
Reformation.  ...  In  1559,  when  a  general  attack  was  made  upon  all  the 
religious  houses  in  the  town,  the  Trinity  Convent  suffered  to  a  greater  extent 
than  any  of  the  others.  The  reformers  not  only  set  fire  to  the  buildings  and 
tore  down  the  walls,  but  one  of  the  monks,  named  Friar  Francis,  was  stabbed, 
and  his  body  thrown  into  the  fire  and  burned."  The  Monastery  remained  in 
the  possession  of  the  Trinity  Friars  until  about  1589,  when  the  whole  property 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown.  In  1631  the  Trinity  Monastery  and  Chapel 
were  purchased  by  Dr.  William  Guild,  then  one  of  the  ministers  of  Aberdeen 
(he  was  afterwards  Principal  of  King's  College,  but  was  deposed  by  commis- 
sioners from  the  army  of  General  Monk) ;  and  two  years  later  he  gifted  them 
to  the  Incorporated  Trades — he  had  by  that  time  become  the  first  patron — for 
the  purpose  of  providing  them  with  a  meeting-house  and  of  founding  a  hos- 
pital. To  this  benefaction,  says  Mr.  Bain,  the  remarkable  financial  prosperity 
of  the  Aberdeen  Trades  is  largely  clue.  "  Regarded  from  a  mere  money  point 
of  view,  Dr.  Guild's  benefaction  was  not  so  very  large,  but  looked  at  as  the 
main  factor  in  establishing  a  visible  bond  of  unity  among  the  craftsmen,  and 
taking  into  account  the  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness  which  he  encouraged 
luring  the  twenty  years  that  he  continued  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Trades  and  the  hospital,  the  influence  of  Dr.  Guild's  gift  upon  the 
Trades  of  Aberdeen  cannot  be  over-estimated." 

When  the  Trinity  Monastery  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Trades,  the 


buildings  were  in  a  very  ruinous  condition,  but  the  several  incorporations  sub- 
scribed between  them  about  £2200  Scots  for  their  reconstruction.  The  hos- 
pital— which  was  for  aged  and  decayed  craftsmen — served  a  useful  purpose  for 
a  century  and  a  half,  its  funds  being  augmented  by  a  number  of  bequests  and 
donations  by  the  more  wealthy  craftsmen  ;  but  in  the  course  of  time  the  rigorous 
discipline  imposed  became  distasteful,  and  fewer  and  fewer  of  the  aged  crafts- 
men were  willing  to  subject  themselves  to  it.  As  a  consequence,  the  hospital 
became  tenantless  about  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  power 
was  obtained  to  substitute  relief  in  the  shape  of  money  grants.  The  buildings 
continued  to  be  used  for  school  purposes  and  the  meetings  of  the  Trades,  but 
they  were  doomed  when  the  Aberdeen  Railway  was  projected  in  1844,  and  they 
were  ultimately  removed  when  Guild  Street  and  Exchange  Street  were  con- 
structed. (Trinity  Street  happily  conserves  the  memory  of  the  Monastery  and 
the  Hall,  while  Guild  Street  is  appropriately  named  after  the  man  who  so  well 
utilised  the  old  buildings.)  The  existing  Trinity  Hall,  at  the  south-east  end  of 
Union  Bridge,  was  built  in  1846,  and  formally  opened  on  6th  November,    1847. 

At  the  restoration  of  the  old  build- 
ings after  they  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Trades  a  fine  ornamental  gate- 
way was  erected.  This  gateway  bore 
the  following  inscription — 

'I'O    YK    GLORIE    OF    Goi) 

A .XI i    COMFORT    OF    THE    POOI'.K 

Tins    Hows    WAS  GIVEN 

TO    THE     CRAFTS    BY     Mr.*  WlI.I.HAI 

Guild,  Doctour  of  Divimtik 
Minister  of  Abd  :   1633. 


It  was  removed  when  the  new  Hall  was 
erected,  and  was  built  into  the  wall  on 
the  Lower  Denburn  side.  A  rearrange- 
ment of  the  basement  premises  a  few 
years  ago,  however,  necessitated  its 
demolition,  the  inscribed  scroll  work 
only  being  retained,  and  this  now  adorns 
the  staircase  of  the  Hall.  The  chapel 
which  was  attached  to  the  monastery 
was  taken  down  in  1794,  a  new  church 
(Trinity)  being  erected  on  the  site  to 
serve  as  a  "  chapel  of  ease,"  a  division 
having  occurred  in  the  congregation  of 
the  East  Church.  A  manse  was  also 
erected  adjacent  to  the  church.  The 
old  Trinity  Church  was  for  many  years 
utilised  as  the  Alhambra  Music  Hall  ;  the  manse  formed  part  of  the  adjoining 
public-house,  but  was  removed  in  1906  to  make  way  for  new  and  enlarged 
premises. 

So  much  reference  has  been  made  to  the  Incorporated  Trades  that  a  few 
particulars  may  not  be  out  of  place.  They  enjoy  a  very  respectable  antiquity, 
the  existence  of  craft  guilds  or  organised  bodies  of  craftsmen  dating  back  to 
the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  while  there  is  an  almost  unbroken  line 
of  deacon-conveners  from  1587  downwards.  The  "  seven  "  trades  are — the 
Hammermen,  Bakers,  Wrights  and  Coopers,  Tailors,  Shoemakers,  Weavers, 
and  Fleshers.  Skinners,  glovers,  and  saddlers  were  at  one  time  included  among 
the  hammermen  ;  the  shoemakers  were  long  known  as  cordwainers  or  cordiners  ; 
the  weavers  included  litsters  or  dyers.  Each  trade  used  to  possess  exclusive 
trading  privileges,  but  these  special  privileges  were  abolished  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament in  1S46.  Bereft  of  their  trading  privileges,  the  several  incorporations 
turned  their  attention  almost  exclusively  to  provident  and  educational  objects, 
and  in  this  respect  they  have  been  remarkably  successful. 
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marker  Street. 


HIS  view  of  Market  Street  is  a  reproduction  of  an  engraving  executed 
^^T*'  by  Mr.  John  Hay,  of  Messrs.  J.  &  J.  Hay,  the  predecessors  of  the 
^^-  present-day  firm  of  Hay  &  Lyall.  The  pictur* — which  dates  from  about 
1345 — was  evidently  designed  to  represent  Market  Street  as  it  was 
intended  to  be  or  as  it  was  expected  to  appear,  fur  the  engraving  was  pub- 
lished many  years  before  the  two  lines  of  buildings  in  the  street  were  com- 
plete. Its  chief  interest  lies  in  the  representation  of  the  two  piazzas  or  arcades 
at  the  top  of  the  street,  the  New  Market,  and  the  old  Post  Office.  The  arcade 
on  the  east  side  was  removed  several  years  ago,  when  the  house  of  which  it 
formed  a  part  was  transformed  into  the  office  of  the  National  Bank  of  Scotland. 

The  construction  of  Market  Street  was  projected  in  1838.  Mr.  G.  M. 
Fraser.  in  his  little  work  on  "  The  Green,''  incidentally  notes  that  "  like 
Union  Street,  the  formation  of  Market  Street  was  very  nearly  mismanaged, 
and  he  furnishes  some  details  of  a  project  ventilated  in  1320  to  make  a  street 
si  mil'  fifty  yards  west  of  the  present  one,  reaching  the  quay  a  little  to  the 
southward  of  the  then  existing  Trinity  Hall.  In  October,  L838,  however, 
Messrs.  Adam  &  Anderson,  advocates— (one  of  the  partners  subsequently  he- 
coming  better  known  in  the  history  of  the  city  as  Sir  Alexander  Anderson. 
Lord  Provost)— submitted  to  the  public  plans  and  a  report  by  Mi-.  Archibald 
Simpson,  architect,  for  a  new  access  to  the  harbour  from  Union  Street, 
"  entering  betwixt  the  Royal  Hotel  and  the  property  of  Mr.  John  Hay,"  com- 
bined with  the  erection  of  public  markets.  The  street  was  advocated  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  afford  direct  communication  with  the  harbour  from  the 
centre  of  the  town  in  a  line  with  the  great  north  road,  and  on  the  further 
ground  that  the  gradient  (1  in  18)  was  much  less  than  the  gradient  of  the  then 
existing  accesses  from  the  harbour,  Marischal  Street  and  Commerce  Street. 
An  Act  of  Parliament  for  erecting  a  new  market  and  providing  suitable  ap- 
proaches was  obtained  on  1st  July,  1839,  and  the  construction  of  both  the 
Market  and  Market  Street  was  carried  out  by  the  Aberdeen  Market  Company, 
the  Town  Council  of  the  day  declining  the  undertaking. 

Market  Street  is  573  feet  long  and  50  feet  broad,  including  the  pavements. 
The  northern  portion  if  it  occupies  the  site  of  what  was  formerly  Putachieside, 
which  skirted  the  western  slope  of  St.  Katharine's  Hill  (through  which  Union 
Street  was  formed),  just  as  Shiprow  skirted  its  southern  slope.  The  name 
"  Putachieside  "  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  Putachie,  the  former 
designation  of  Castle  Forbes  in  the  Vale  of  Alford,  the  Lords  Forbes  having 
onca  had  a  family  residence  in  this  quarter  of  the  town.  Putachieside,  despite 
its  lordly  origin,  sadly  degenerated.  It  has  been  described  as  one  of  the 
meanest  and  filthiest  streets  in  Aberdeen — "  a  confused  mass  of  some  ruinous 
buildings,  tortuous,  dark,  and  dirty  alleys,  thronged  with  ill-clad  crowds,  and 
swarming  with  that  unfailing  index  of  a  poor  and  uncomfortable  population, 
hosts  of  squalling  children."  A  mass  of  dilapidated  property  (including  an  old 
factory)  was  swept  away  by  the  construction  of  Market  Street  and  the  Market. 
The  upper  part  of  the  street  is  built  on  arches,  and  through  these  arches  there 
runs  a  thoroughfare  still  termed  Putachieside,  connecting  Carnegie's  Brae  witli 
the  Green.  Long  after  Market  Street  was  made,  the  stables  of  the  Royal  Hotel 
were  located  here,  as  they  had  been  long  before  (the  "  Royal  "  is  now  part  of 
the  premises  of  Messrs.  John  Falconer  &  Co.,  drapers,  the  name  being  retained 
in  the  title  "  Royal  Buildings  ").  At  its  south  end.  Market  Street  swept 
through  a  portion  of  the  Shiprow,  and  its  construction  necessitated  the 
demolition  of  the  Shiprow  Chapel,  a  chapel  which  was  entered  by  a  "  pend  " 
from  Shiprow.  It  was  at  one  time  known  as  the  "  Hullo  Kirk,"  owing  to  one 
of  its  ministers  crying  out  to  some  unmannerly  persons  in  the  gallery — "  Hullo, 
there  !  Give  over  that  noise  !  "  When  it  was  required  for  the  construction  of 
Market  Street,  a  new  church  for  the  congregation  was  provided  in  John  Street  ; 
and  on  the  last  day  of  occupancy  of  the  old  church,  the  minister,  Rev.  Hugh 
Hart— an    eccentric    character— electrified    the    congregation    by    offering    up 
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prayers  for  the  Market  Company  and  "  that  eminent  firm  of  lawyers.  Me--   - 
Adam  &  Anderson." 

The  architectural  features  of  Market  Street  are  not  inconsiderable.  The 
street  itself  was  cited  by  Sir  William  Geddes,  in  his  papier  on  "  Local  Aspects 
of  the  Fine  Arts,''  as  indicating,  by  the  adoption  of  strongly-marked  cornice-, 
a  notable  advance  on  architectural  expression  as  compared  with  the  "  solid 
wall  '  of  Union  Street.  This  feature  was  due  to  Mr.  Archibald  Simpson,  who 
designed  tin  three  most  imposing  buildings  in  the  street — the  Market,  the  old 
Post    Office,   and   the   Mechanics'    Institute.      The   Market   is   315   feet   long  and 

106  feet   wide,   the  height   of  the  i f  being  45  feet.     The  foundation-stone  was 

laid  with  great  ceremony  on  8th  October,  1840,  and  the  building  itself  was 
opened  with  more  cerefhony  on  29th  April,  1842,  the  presiding  genius  being 
Mr.  James  Uadden  of  Persley  (an  ex-Provost),  who  was  chairman  of  the 
directors  of  the  Market  Company,  and  after  whom  Hadden  Street  was  named 
The  Market  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  29th  April. 
1882  -curiously  enough,  the  fortieth  anniversay  of  its  opening  but  was  rebuilt 
very  much  on  its  former  lines.  Prior  to  the  making  of  Market  Street,  the  Post 
Office  was  located  in  the  Adelphi.  The  introduction  of  the  penny  post  in  1840 
necessitated  a  change,  however,  and  both  Mr.  Simpson  and  Mr.  John  Smith  (a 
brother  architect)  recommended  its  transference  to  the  New  Market.  But  it 
was  wisely  determined  to  place  the  Post  Office  in  a  building  by  itself;  and  this 
building,  opposite  the  New  Market,  was  opened  in  1842.  The  foundation-stone 
of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  building  was  laid  on  13th  August,  1845,  and  the 
building  itself  was  opened  in  the  following  year.  The  institution — which  was 
first  established  in  1824,  and  combined  a  public  library  with  evening  classes — 
was  superseded  by  the  adoption  of  the  Public  Libraries  Act  on  26th  March. 
1884,  and  by  the  secondary  education  work  undertaken  by  Gordon's  College 
and  Gray's  School  of  Art  ;  and  the  buildings  and  library  were  handed  over  to 
the  Town  Council  for  behoof  of  the  Public  Library  on  5th  January,  1885.  The 
buildings  were  subsequently  bought  by  Mr.  John  Mollison,  restaurateur,  and 
converted  into  the  Bon  Accord  Hotel. 

Tlie  Douglas  Hotel  is  and  always  has  been  a  prominent  feature  of  Market 
Street.  The  first  portion  of  it,  at  the  corner  of  Shiprow,  was  built  in  1318,  and 
was  originally  known  as  Carnegie's  North  of  Scotland  Hotel.  It  was  after- 
wards acquired  by  Mr.  Thomas  Douglas,  who  changed  the  name  and  who  built 
two  extensive  additions  to  the  northward,  from  designs  by  Mr.  James  Souttar 
The  house  at  the  corner  of  Hadden  Street,  designed  by  Mr.  James  Matthews. 
was  built  about  L850,  and  was  occupied  for  many  years  by  the  Union  Club  :  it 
also  did  duty  as  the  local  Stock  Exchange  and  bankers'  clearing-house.  The 
next  house  was  built  by  Baillie  James  Forbes  about  1855,  and  the  family 
business  that  of  James  Forbes  &  Sens,  wholesale  merchants —was  carried  on 
there  till  a  few  years  ago.  For  many  years,  however,  the  remaining  building 
sites  on  both  sides  of  Market  Street  remained  unoccupied.  The  west  side  was 
not  infrequently  utilised  by  a  circus;  and  here,  too,  Mr.  James  Wood  had  one 
of  the  earliest  establishments  in  the  city  for  the  exercise  of  the  new  art  of 
photography—  it  was  merely  a  "  wooden  shanty."  On  the  east  side,  curiously 
recessed  from  the  line  of  the  street,  were  the  premises  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Kennedy, 
commission  merchant,  formerly  the  offices  of  Messrs.  Leys,  Masson,  &  Com- 
pany ;  while  "  Burwell's  Bazaar"  occupied  a  temporary  wooden  building 
erected  on  poles. 

Market  Street  began  to  "  fill  up  "  in  the  early  "  sixties."  To  the  south  of 
the  Mechanics'  Institute,  a  building  was  erected  for  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank 
about  1865  :  it  is  now  the  office  of  the  British  Linen  Bank.  About  the  same 
time,  the  Thurburn  Cooking  l)epot  was  built  on  the  west  side,  opposite  the 
Douglas  Hotel-  from  a  design  by  Mr.  Alexander  Ellis,  we  believe.  The 
depot — organised  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  cheap  meals  for  working 
people — was  established  by  the  late  Mrs.  Thurburn  of  Murtle  and  the  late 
Mrs.  Spottiswood  of  Muiresk  :  it  was  discontinued  at  Whitsunday,  1896,  being 
afterwards  occupied  by  Messrs.  E.  Chadwick  &  Co.,  and  others.  The  remaining 
gaps  on  this  side  were  subsequently  filled  up  by  business  premises  erected  by 
Mr.  William  Lindsay,  publisher  :  Messrs.  J.  &  A.  Gibb,  and  Baillie  James  Shirres 
(Shirres,  Webster.  &  Mackenzie).  On  the  other  side,  the  street  was  completed 
by  buildings  erected  by  Mr.  John  Airth,  grocer,  and  Mr.  Donald  Macbean. 
tailor. 
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Cl>c  ScDoolbill. 


^fc^HIS  plate  depicts  the  Schoojhill  as  it  appeared  in  1868  (and  for  nearly 
I  \  twenty  years  afterwards),  and  is  reproduced  from  a  photograph  (copy- 
^»  right)  by  Mr.  William  Garey,  photographic  artist:  The  view  is  that  of 
the  Schoolhill  westward  from  St.  Nicholas  Street ;  and  Aberdonians 
familiar  with  the  spacious  thoroughfare  that  now  exists  may  have  difficulty 
in  conceiving  what  like  the  old  street  was.  It  was,  as  can  be  seen,  emphatically 
of  the  "  bottle-neck  "  order,  contracting  to  very  narrow  dimensions  at  its 
junction  with  Back  Wynd  on  the  left-hand  side  and  Harriet  Street  on  the  right- 
hand  side,  and  it  was  noticeable  for  one  of  two  old  houses.  Conspicuous  among 
these  was  what  was  known  as  George  Jamesone's  house,  the  building  with  the 
corbelled  turrets.  A  scheme  for  widening  the  Schoolhill  by  demolishing  the 
houses  on  the  south  side  from  the  churchyard  gate  to  Back  Wynd — one  of  the 
works  for  which  power  was  taken  in  the  local  Extension  and  Improvement  Act 
of  1883  (the  Act  under  which  the  Schoolhill  and  Rosemount  Viaducts  were 
built) — was  carried  out  in  1884-5.  Not  a  little  local  history  attaches  to  many  of 
the  houses  in  the  picture,  and  something  of  a  detailed  description  is  accord- 
ingly warranted. 

Beginning  with  the  left-hand  side,  the  corner  shop,  indicated  by  a  pestle 
and  really  in  St.  Ncholas  Street,  was  occupied  for  over  a  generation  by  Messrs. 
J.  &  J.  Urquhart,  druggists..  The  principal  member  of  the  firm,  Baillie  John 
Urquhart,  was  a  well-known  public  man  in  his  day,  and  served  the  city  in  many 
capacities  ;  he  died  suddenly  in  1871  while  presiding  at  a  meeting  of  a  committee 
of  the  Royal  Lunatic  Asylum.  No.  7  was  tenanted  by  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  Urquhart, 
wholesale  tea  and  coffee  merchants.  The  members  of  this  firm  belonged  to 
the  same  family  as  the  druggists,  the  most  prominent  being  Mr.  Robert 
Urquhart,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  local  "  party  of  progress  "  of  the  1868-9 
period,  and  a  baillie  from  1868  to  1874.  He,  too,  died  very  suddenly  two  days 
after  his  re-election  to  the  Town  Council  in  1877,  and  also  while  he  was  attend- 
ing a  meeting.  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  Urquhart's  business  was  ultimately  acquired 
by  their  manager,  Mr.  Thomas  Curr,  who  subsequently  transferred  it  (as 
mentioned  below)  to  the  other  side  of  the  street,  and  began  the  manufacture 
of  essence  of  coffee.  He  also  entered  the  Town  Council,  representing  St. 
Nicholas  Ward  from  1SS4  to  1887.  He  died  in  February,  1903.  The  houses  up 
to  No.  17  are  still  standing.  Then  came  the  churchyard  gate.  The  sexton's 
lodge  now  at  the  churchyard  gate  is  in  reality  the  old  porter's  lodge  at  Robert 
Gordon's  College,  the  old  gateway,  iron  railing,  and  lamp  pillars  at  the 
College  having  been  re-erected  along  with  the  lodge.  The  two  shops  in  the 
first  house  beyond  the  gate  were  occupied  by  Alexander  Skene,  tailor,  and 
John  Kean,  saddler.  In  the  little  house  adjoining,  Burnett  Carr,  the  grave- 
digger,  lived.  Between  it  and  Back  Wynd  were  three  tall  houses,  the  occupants 
of  the  several  shops  being  (in  1868) — 33,  Charles  George,  furniture  dealer  ;  35, 
William  Walker,  umbrella  maker ;  41,  James  Craig,  saddler ;  43,  John 
Mathieson,  cabinet-maker. 

Turning  now  to  the  right-hand  side  of  the  picture,  a  sign  indicates  the 
premises  of  Messrs.  Wordie  &  Co.,  the  railway  agents  and  carriers,  which, 
however,  were  situated  at  the  back  of  the  first  house  shown,  and  consisted  of 
the  stabling  once  attached  to  an  old  inn  in  the  street.  This  stabling  was  long 
occupied  by  Mr.  Isaac  Machray,  the  landlord  of  the  Royal  Hotel  in  Union 
Street,  who  was  the  chief  proprietor  of  the  mail  and  stage  coaches  running 
daily  south  and  north  from  Aberdeen.  He  was  a  local  "  figure  "  in  his  time, 
and  sat  in  the  Town  Council  from  1842  to  1847.  He  died  in  1856.  (See,  Mr. 
Carnie's  "  Reporting  Reminiscences,"  Vol.  I.)    The  shop  No.   10  was  occupied 


by  James  Thomson,  veterinary  surgeon;  No.  12  by  Peter  Stewart,  plumber. 
The  next  house  had  a  pend  leading  into  Duthie's  Court  ;  and  beyond  it  was 
George  Jamesone's  house,  with  a  similar  pend  that  led  into  Donald's  Court. 
There  was  a  third  court  further  up  the  street,  Ross's  Court— all  the.se  courts 
extending  to  near  Loch  Street,  if  not  also  into  it.  Jamesone's  house  was- 
acquired  by  Messrs.  Wordie,  in  conjunction  with  adjacent  property,  for  an 
extension  of  their  stabling  premises,  and  the  present  handsome  buildings — the 
shops  and  dwelling-house  Nos.  16-26 — were  erected  in  1886  from  a  design  by 
Messrs.  Matthew  &  Mackenzie,  architects.  By  an  arrangement  with  the  Town 
Council,  the  frontage  was  set  back  to  allow  of  the  widening  of  the  Schoolhill 
to  44  feet.  The  same  architectural  design  was  carried  out  in  the  erection  of  the 
building  nearer  George  Street ;  while  a  new  house  was  erected  by  the  late 
Mr.  Thomas  Curr  on  the  site  of  Ross's  Court  and  the  property  west  of  Jame- 
sone's house.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  this  side  of  the  Schoolhill  has  been  rebuilt, 
except  the  house  No.  36-40  (Messrs.  Garden  &  Raeburn,  bakers),  and  even  it 
was  partially  rebuilt,  the  portion  overhanging  the  pend  into  Harriet  Street 
having  been  removed,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  opening  up  and  widening  of  the 
Harriet  Street  entrance.  The  two  houses  at  the  top  of  the  picture  are  no 
longer  standing,  having  been  replaced  by  modern  structures  of  much  greater 
height  ;  one  of  them,  No.  49,  was  long  occupied  by  Dr.  William  Henderson  of 
Caskieben.  The  gable  beyond  is  that  of  the  house  formerly  No.  53,  which  was 
for  very  many  years  the  residence  of  Dr.  Henry  Jackson  ;  it  was  demolished  to 
make  way  for  the  Central  Higher  Grade  School.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  the  spire  in  the  middle  distance  is  the  familiar  "  brick  steeple  " — the  spire 
of  the  United  Free  East  and  High  Churches. 

In  connecton  with  the  alterations  just  described,  the  line  of  the  south  side 
of  Schoolhill  was  made  as  we  have  it  to-day,  and  a  dwarf  wall  and  railing  were 
erected.  The  "  improvement  "  was  reckoned  a  minor  one,  especially  when  con- 
trasted with  the  construction  of  the  Rosemount  Viaduct,  but  it  was  a  very 
effective  one  all  the  same,  not  only  creating  an  open  space  but  providing  a 
new  and  interesting  view  of  the  churchyard  and  of  the  West  and  East  Churches. 

The  Schoolhill  is  generally  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
location  in  it,  or  in  its  near  neighbourhood,  of  the  Grammar  School,  mention  of 
which  is  made  as  early  as  1256.  Mr.  G.  M.  Fraser  maintains,  however  ("  His- 
torical Aberdeen  "),  that  the  Schoolhill  seems  to  have  had  no  existence  as  a 
street  in  the  proper  sense  until  well  through  the  fifteenth  century,  but  he  admits 
that,  as  a  place-name,  the  Schoolhill  had  been  familiar  to  the  townspeople  long 
before.  In  early  times,  in  fact,  it  was  a  hill ;  and  this  character  it  must  have 
retained — in  some  form,  at  least — down  till  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  for  certain  "  Laws  "  to  be  observed  in  the  Grammar  School,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Town  Council  in  1700,  provide — "  That  upon  every  play-day,  the 
Hebdomader  for  that  week  shall  goe  allong  with  the  scholars  to  the  hill,  when 
they  get  the  play,  etc."  As  Mr.  Morland  Simpson  conjectures,  the  reference 
is  to  "  the  open  slopes  of  the  old  School  Hill,  now  so  hideously  marred  by  the 
buildings  which  face  Union  Terrace."  But  extracts  from  the  Council  Register 
and  from  the  Chartulary  of  St.  Nicholas  show,  as  Mr.  Fraser  puts  it,  that  by 
1461  Schoolhill  had  "  not  only  become  a  street,  but  that  private  dwellings,  such 
as  they  were  in  those  days,  were  being  constructed  regularly  along  the 
thoroughfare."  Apparently,  some  of  the  more  modern  houses  in  Schoolhill 
date  only  from  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century:  Mr.  Robbie  mentions 
(''  Aberdeen :  Its  Traditions  and  History")  that  the  materials  of  the  old 
buildings  removed  in  the  making  of  Union  Street  in  1818  r<  were  used  in  the 
construction  of  some  of  the  houses  in  Schoolhill  and  St.  Nicholas  Street." 
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George  Jamesone's  Rouse,  ScDoolbill. 


•^^^HE    picturesque     dwelling-house    in    the     Schoolhill    here     shown     was 
I  familiarly  known  as   George  Jamesone's  house.        It  is  generally  be- 

^i^  lieved  to  have  been  the  residence  as  well  as  the  property  of  the  famous 
painter  who  has  been  styled  "  the  Scottish  Vandyck,"  and  some  would 
even  have  it  that  he  was  born  in  this  house.  Many  pictures  of  it  are  extant. 
One  of  the  finest  is  an  engraving  in  Billings's  "  Antiquities  of  Scotland  " 
(1842-52),  which  has  the  advantage  of  presenting  the  two  central  turrets  with 
their  fitting  termination  of  high  conical  roofs.  Billings  praised  the  house  as 
"  a  very  pleasing  and  picturesque  specimen  "  of  the  style  of  private  dwellings 
"  ornamented  by  that  light,  graceful,  angular  turret  which  was  adapted  from 
the  French  chateau  architecture."  Mr.  John  Bulloch's  work  on  "George 
Jamesone  "  (1883)  contains  a  picture  of  the  house  etched  from  a  beautiful 
drawing  by  Sir  George  Reid,  R.S.A.,  but  by  this  time  the  high  roofs  of  the 
turrets  had  disappeared.  And  a  sketch  of  the  house  by  Mr.  G.  Gordon  Burr 
appears  in  Mr.  A.  M.  Munro's  "  Old  Landmarks  of  Aberdeen  "  (1886) — a  sketch 
valuable  for  its  indication  of  the  adjacent  houses  in  Schoolhill  and  the  narrow- 
ness of  that  thoroughfare.  Our  illustration  is  from  a  photograph,  taken  evi- 
dently in  the  end  of  1884  or  in  the  year  1885,  but  by  whom  we  have  been  unable 
to  discover. 

Various  traditions  have  been  associated  with  the  house,  such,  for  instance. 
as  that  it  was  at  one  time  the  Bishop's  Palace,  that  Queen  Mary  once  lodged 
in  it,  and  that  Samuel  Rutherford,  the  Covenanter,  lived  in  it  during  his  banish- 
ment to  Aberdeen.  These  traditions  may  be  unhesitatingly  dismissed  as 
unworthy  of  credence.  There  is  much  more  feasibility  in  the  suggestion  that 
the  house  was  the  manse  for  the  neighbouring  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  or  had 
been  occupied  by  some  of  the  incumbents  ;  and  this  suggestion  receives  support 
from  the  circumstance  mentioned  by  Billings  that  there  was  a  Latin  inscription 
over  the  arched  doorway — "  Domus  optima  ccelo  "  (freely  rendered  "  The 
house  next  to  heaven  ").  Such  facts  as  have  been  ascertained  about  the 
property,  however,  indicate  that  the  house  belonged  to  the  Jamesone  family. 
George  Jamesone,  the  first  of  the  celebrated  painters  to  whom  Aberdeen 
has  given  birth,  was  the  second  son  of  Andrew  Jamesone,  master  mason  in 
Aberdeen,  by  his  wife,  Marjory  Anderson,  the  sister  or  half-sister  of  David 
Anderson,  whose  memory  survives  in  local  history  by  his  sobriquet  of  "  Davy- 
do-a'-thing. "  In  1586,  the  year  after  his  marriage,  Andrew  Jamesone  acquired 
a  piece  of  ground  on  the  north  side  of  Schoolhill.  The  ground  and  a  house  that 
had  been  erected  on  it  were,  in  1607,  conveyed  by  him  to  his  wife  in  liferent  and 
his  eldest  son  in  fee,  provision  being  made  for  the  second  son  (George)  duly 
succeeding  his  brother.  His  father,  mother,  and  elder  brother  having  died. 
George  Jamesone  got  possession  of  the  property,  which,  in  1625,  was  registered 
as  belonging  to  him  and  his  wife.  The  whole  matter  is  gone  into  in  detail  in 
Mr.  Bulloch's  work,  quotations  from  the  title-deeds  being  given.  George 
Jamesone  was  born  in  Aberdeen  in  1588.  He  went  to  Antwerp,  and  lived  with 
and  studied  under  Rubens,  having  Vandyck  for  a  fellow-pupil  ;  and  it  is  con- 
jectured that  he  returned  to  Aberdeen  in  1620,  taking  up  residence  in  the 
Schoolhill  house.  In  the  decade  that  followed  he  made  a  great  reputation  as 
a  portrait-painter.  "  During  its  earlier  years  the  sitters  were  chiefly  local  and 
north-country  people,  but  towards  its  close  there  are  obvious  signs  that  his 
influence  was  extending,  and  that  the  south-country  nobility  and  gentry  were 
beginning  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facile  brush  of  their  countryman."  In 
1624  he  married  lssobel  Tosche  ;  and  he  died  in  1644  at  the  comparatively  early 
age  of  57,  leaving  behind  him  "  numberless  memorials  of  his  skill  in  the 
interesting  portraits  of  his  contemporaries." 

Of  the  house  itself,  nearly  all  that  can  be  said  is  to  be  found  in  the  works 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  The  roofs  of  the  two  turrets  were 
shorn  of  their  former  elegance  and  reduced  to  the  dumpy  shape  shown  in  the 
picture  when  the  property  changed  hands  about  sixty  years  ago.  The  outside 
ornamentation  also  suffered  much  from  injudicious  repair  and  from  resort  to 
the  process  of  "  harling  "  once  so  much  in  vogue.  A  blank  square  within  a 
stone  moulding  is  depicted  between  the  two  turrets  ;  and  it  is  an  easy  guess 
that  it  once  contained  a  coat  of  arms.  A  deeply-moulded  doorway,  facing  the 
street,  gave  access  through  the  house  to  what  at  one  time  had  been  a  garden 
with  trees,  the  garden  stretching  to  the  margin  of  the  loch  (Loch  Street) ;  and 


not  improbably  the  doorway  had  been  protected  by  an  iron  gate.  The  fol- 
lowing general  description  of  the  house— possibly  the  latest  written  before  its 
demolition  in  May,    L886— was  published  in  September,   1885 — 

The  total  frontage  of  the  building  is  fully  50  feet,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  whole  structure,  as  seen  from  Schoolhill,  was  erected  at  the  same 
time,  although  the  western  portion  has  four  and  the  eastern  portion  three 
storeys.  From  the  street  level  the  staircase  (starting  on  the  left-hand  side, 
just  within  the  arched  doorway)  rises  to  the  second  floor  in  the  projecting 
tower-like  portion  of  the  building,  and  from  the  second-floor  landing  a 
smaller  stair  in  the  westmost  turret  leads  to  the  upper  floor.  The  rooms 
present  no  special  features  of  interest,  but  those  on  the  ground  and  first 
floors  (about  22  feet  by  14  on  the  western  portion  of  the  structure)  must 
have  been  of  pretty  good  size  for  the  house  of  an  ordinary  citizen  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  A  wing  of  one  storey  behind  the  western 
portion  of  the  house  appears  to  have  been  part  of  the  original  structure, 
and  to  have  had  a  crow-stepped  gable  at  its  northern  extremity,  but  in 
later  years  the  one  storey  had  been  raised  to  three,  as  may  be  seen  by 
those  entering  the  court. 

By  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Walker,  who  still  carry  on  in  Schoolhill 
(he   family   business   of   umbrella-makers   established   in    1830,    we   are   able   to 


reproduce  a  photograph  of  the  exterior  of  the  old  shop  demolished  in  the  im- 
provements described  in  the  preceding  article,  a  picture  interesting  as  showing 
the  "  step  up  "  which  at  one  time  was  common  in  old  buildings  in  Aberdeen" 
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Che  Old  Grammar  School 


^^^HE  old  Grammar  School,  portrayed  in  this  plate,  was  situated  in  the 
II  Schoolhill,  in  front  of  the  grounds  of  Robert  Gordon's  Hospital,  its 
^■^  site  being-  now  partly  occupied  by  Gray's  School  of  Art.  It  was  an 
unpretentious,  featureless  building  ;  "  mean  in  appearance  and  ac- 
commodation," says  Mr.  Morland  Simpson,  "  a  low,  one-storied  structure,  in 
shape  like  the  letter  H,  the  front  bay,  railed  off  from  the  street,  forming  a 
small,  roughly  paved  yard."     It  has  been  well  described  by  Professor  Masson — 

The  School  in  my  time  (1831-5)  was  a  plain,  dingy  building,  and  was 
certainly  nothing  to  look  at  architecturally.  Within  a  gateway  and  iron- 
railed  wall,  separating  the  school  from  the  street,  and  forming  a  very 
limited  playground  in  front,  you  saw  a  low  main  building  of  a  single  storey, 
parallel  with  the  street,  and  having  a  door  with  stone  steps  in  the  middle, 
and  windows  at  the  sides  ;  and  from  this  main  building  there  projected 
towards  the  street  two  equally  low  wings,  forming  the  two  junior  class- 
rooms. Two  similar  wings,  which  you  could  not  well  see  from  the  street, 
projected  from  the  main  building  behind,  and  accommodated  the  senior 
classes.  .  The  only  entrance  to  the  two  back  classrooms  was  through  the 
public  school  ;  the  two  front  classrooms  might  also  be  entered  through  the 
public  school,  but  had  separate  doors  from  the  front  playground.  The 
arrangements  inside  were  simple  enough.  Each  of  the  four  oblong  class- 
rooms had  a  raised  desk  for  the  master  in  one  angle,  and  two  rows  of 
"  factions,"  as  they  were  called — i.e.,  wooden  seats,  with  narrow  sloping 
writing-benches  in  front  of  them — along  the  two  sides  of  the  oblong,  so  as 
to  leave  a  free  passage  of  some  width  in  the  middle  for  the  master,  when 
he  chose  to  walk  from  end  to  end.  Each  "  faction  "  was  constructed  to 
hold  four  boys,  so  that  the  look  of  a  full  classroom  was  that  of  a  company 
of  boys  seated  in  two  parallel  sub-divisions  of  fours  along  the  walls.  In 
the  public  school,  where  meetings  of  all  the  classes  together  took  place  for 
general  purposes,  the  main  desk,  a  wooden  structure  of  several  tiers,  was 
in  the  middle  of  the  long  side  of  the  oblong,  immediately  opposite  the  main 
door  ;  and  there  were  four  sets  of  somewhat  larger  "  factions,"  where  the 
several  classes  sat  on  such  occasions,  all  looking  inwards. 

This  account,  along  with  much  other  interesting  matter  relating  to  the  Gram- 
mar School,  appeared  in  an  article  on  Dr.  Melvin,  the  most  celebrated  rector 
of  the  school,  contributed  to  "  Macmillan's  Magazine  "  in  January,  1864.  It 
was  reproduced  in  "  Bon  Record  " — a  volume  of  "  Records  and  Reminiscences 
of  Aberdeen  Grammar  School,"  edited  by  Mr.  Morland  Simpson,  the  present 
rector,  published  in  the  autumn  of  1906  "  in  commemoration  of  the  thirteenth 
jubilee  of  the  school." 

From  this  volume  we  learn  that  the  Grammar  School  dates  back  to  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  Statutes  of  the  Church  of  Aberdeen  enacted  in  1256 
providing  that  "  It  belongs  to  the  dignity  of  the  Chancellor's  office,  that  he 
should  supply  a  fit  master,  who  shall  have  the  direction  of  the  schools  of  Aber- 
deen, and  know  how  to  instruct  the  boys  in  grammar  as  well  as  in  logic  " — it 
was  common  in  the  early  records  to  use  the  word  "  schools  "  when  only  one 
scholastic  establishment  was  meant.  "  In  the  early  Town  Council  records," 
says  Mr.  Morland  Simpson,  "  the  Grammar  School,  along  with  the  Song- 
School,  appears  closely  associated  with  the  Town  Kirk  of  St.  Nicholas,  founded 
in  the  twelfth  century.  The  contiguity  of  the  school  buildings  and  '  Schoolhill  ' 
to  the  Black  Friars  suggests  that  the  school  was  in  some  way  connected  with, 
if  not  founded  by,  the  adjacent  monastery,  the  grounds  of  which,  now  covered 
partly  by  Gordon's  College,  lay  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  school."  In  1418 
there  is  an  entry  in  the  Burgh  Records  of  the  confirmation  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the   Church  of  Aberdeen   of  John   Homyll  as   "  Master  of  the   Schools,"    he 


having  been  "  presented  by  the  Provost  and  communitj  of  the  burgh  "  :  and 
Mr.  Munro  says  ("  Old  Landmarks  of  Aberdeen  ")— "  This  custom  of  confirming 
by  the  Chancellor  was  one  which  the  Church  had  probably  reserved  when  tin 
ecclesiastical  school  was  handed  over  to  the  municipal  authorities."  It  is 
conjectured  that  the  original  school  stood  near  the  site  occupied  by  the  building 
depicted  in  the  plate.  By  1623,  this  old  structure  (or  more  probably,  sugg 
Mr.  Munro,  one  which  had  replaced  it)  had  become  decayed,  and  a  new  build 
ing  was  ordered  by  the  Town  Council  "  to  be  biggit,  and  to  be  jeasted,  lofted, 
and  sklaited  sufficientlie  and  substantiallie  as  afferis  "  ;  and. in  1625,  Robert 
Ferguson,  "  burges  of  this  burghe,"  presented  the  new  school  with  a  bell,  and 
undertook  "  on  his  awin  charges  to  cans  big  a  belhous,  of  aistler  wark,  on  tin 
said  Grammer  Schole,  and  to  put  up  the  said  bell  thairin."  The  1623  building 
was  superseded  in  1757  by  the  building  in  the  plate  erected  a  little  to  the 
westward  ;  and  Ferguson's  bell  was  transferred  to  the  belfry  of  the  new- 
building.  It  is  now  preserved  in  the  school  museum — "  the  oldest  extant  relic 
of  the  school's  past,"  says  Mr.  Morland  Simpson.  The  new  building  did  dutj 
for  over  a  hundred  years,  but  it  ceased  to  be  used  in  1683,  when  the  existing 
handsome  school  in  Skene  Street,  designed  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Matthews, 
architect,  was  opened.  (An  interesting  summary  of  the  opening  proceedings 
will  be  found  in  Mr.  Carnie's  "  Reporting  Reminiscences,"  Vol.  II.,  154-6.) 
For  some  years  thereafter  the  old  school — which  was  sold  in  1864  for  £1000 — 
was  occupied  as  offices  and  latterly  as  a  warehouse  by  Messrs.  James  Asher  and 
Sons.  After  they  quitted  the  building,  it  was  again  used  for  teaching,  part  of 
the  west  wing  being  fitted  up  as  a  laboratory,  the  chemistry  classes  of 
Gordon's  College  being  conducted  therein  (1881-2).  The  school  was  finally 
demolished  in  1882-3,  when  Gray's  School  of  Art  was  built.  The  belfry  of  the 
old  building  was  re-erected  at  the  new  Grammar  School. 

The  old  Grammar  School  was  famous  for  its  connection  with  Lord  Byron. 
He  was  enrolled  a  pupil,  probably  in  January,  1795,  when  he  was  only  seven 
years  of  age,  and  remained  at  the  school  for  four  years.  There  is  a  familiar 
story  (possibly  legendary)  that  "  on  his  coming  to  school  the  first  morning 
after  his  accession  to  the  peerage  was  known,  and  on  the  calling  out  of  his 
name  in  the  catalogue,  no  longer  as  '  Georgi  Byron  Gordon,'  but  as  '  Georgi 
Uomine  de  Byron,'  he  did  not  reply  with  the  usual  and  expected  '  Adsum,  but 
feeling  the  gaze  of  all  his  schoolfellows,  burst  into  tears  and  ran  out."  Many 
other  distinguished  names  are  associated  with  the  school,  either  as  teachers  or 
pupils — ample  details  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Morland  Simpson's  book,  particu- 
larly in  the  extract  from  a  lecture  by  Dr.  James  Moir,  the  last  rector.  Among 
the  teachers  may  be  mentioned  David  Wedderburn  and  Thomas  Reid,  early 
graduates  of  Marischal  College,  and  probably  the  best  Latinists  of  their  day  in 
Scotland ;  Dr.  James  Dun,  William  Meston,  the  Jacobite  poet ;  Dr.  James 
Beattie,  author  of  "  The  Minstrel  "  ;  Dr.  James  Melvin.  Dr.  William  Barrack, 
and  Mr.  (afterwards  Principal  Sir)  William  D.  Geddes.  Of  the  pupils  it  will 
suffice  to  name  two  Principals  of  Marischal  College — Thomas  Blackwell  and 
Dr.  George  Campbell  ;  Principal  Donaldson,  Principal  Brown,  and  Principal 
Salmond ;  Professors  Bain,  Masson,  Ogston,  Ferrier,  W.  L.  Davidson,  and 
A.  F.  Murison,  among  many  other  professors  ;  Dr.  Islay  Burns  and  Dr.  W.  G. 
Blaikie  ;  Sir  James  M'Grigor  ;  Sir  Robert  Hamilton,  Sir  George  Strahan,  Sir 
James  Stirling,  and  Colonel  Francis  Duncan,  M.P. — these  four  were  at  school 
together,  "a  rare  galaxy  of  talent,"  says  Dr.  Moir;  Sir  James  Westland  : 
Dr.  Matthews  Duncan  and  Dr.  Thomas  Keith;  Mr.  W.  A.  Hunter,  M.P.  ; 
Dr.  Thomas  A.  Stewart,  Mr.  R.  A.  Neil,  Sir  William  Robertson  Nicoll,  and 
Mr.  John  Ramsay,  a  former  editor  of  the  "  Aberdeen  Journal.''  Curious  things 
do  creep  into  lists  of  this  kind.  Dr.  Moir  chronicles  among  the  distinguished 
alumni  of  the  Grammar  School  a  George  M'Kenzie,  "  who  was  the  champion 
chess  player  of  the  world." 
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King's  College  about  1670. 


^^HE  University  of  Aberdeen  owes  its  existence  to  William  Elphinstone, 
/  I  who  was  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  from  1483  till  his  death  in  1514.  He  was 
^i^"  instrumental  in  securing  from  Pope  Alexander  VI.  a  Bull  erecting  the 
University.  This  Bull  is  still  to  be  seen,  in  an  excellent  state  of  pre- 
servation, with  its  leaden  "  bulla  "  intact,  in  the  muniment  room  at  King's 
College.  It  was  dated  "  at  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  "  on  the  "  tenth  day  of 
February,  1494  "  (New  Style,  1495),  and  directed  the  establishment  of  a 
"  Studium  Generale,"  modelled  on  the  basis  of  the  Universities  of  Bologna 
and  Paris,  then  the  most  famous  seats  of  learning  in  the  world.  The 
University  was  to  be  erected  in  the  "  renowned  city  of  Old  Aberdeen," 

'•  that  the  Realm  may  be  adorned  with  the  gifts  of  science  ;  that  the 
University  may  produce  men  eminent  for  their  ripe  judgment,  crowned 
with  the  graces  of  virtue,  and  learned  in  the  teachings  of  the  various 
Faculties  ;  and  that  there  may  be  therein  a  cool  fountain  of  whose  fulness 
all  the  faithful  in  Christ  may  drink,  streaming  thither  from  every  quarter 
in  their  desire  to  be  adorned  with  learning  and  virtue.'' 

The  first  endowment  of  the  University,  given  by  the  sanction  of  the  Pope, 
February,  1496,  was  a  charge  (amounting  to  £30  yearly)  on  the  revenues  of  the 
Hospital  of  St.  Germain's,  belonging  to  the  Order  of  St.  Augustine,  in  the 
diocese  of  St.  Andrews.  Bishop  Elphinstone  then  induced  the  King  (James 
IV.)  to  incorporate  in  the  University  the  churches  of  Arbuthnot,  in  the  diocese 
of  St.  Andrews,  and  of  Glenmuick  and  Glengairn,  in  the  diocese  of  Aberdeen, 
with  their  revenues.  The  Bishop  himself  was  also  a  munificent  benefactor, 
donating  lands  and  money  to  the  University.  Other  grants  followed,  the  first 
gift  of  a  private  individual  being  that  of  Robert  Blinseile,  a  burgess  of 
Aberdeen,  who  in  1500  assigned  to  the  University  an  annual  feu-duty  of  twenty- 
three  shillings  Scots,  "  furth  of  a  land  in  the  Castlegate  for  performance  of 
certain  religious  observances." 

Having  secured  permission  to  establish  the  University,  Elphinstone's  next 
step  was  to  found  a  college  within  it,  which  he  named  the  College  of  St  Mary 
(in  Nativitate).  The  name  was  soon  altered  to  King's  College,  however,  in 
recognition  of  the  patronage  bestowed  on  it  by  James  IV.  Elphinstone  then 
"  caused  build  the  magnifick  edifices  of  the  colledge,  church,  professours 
houses,  and  gairdens  therein."  The  Chapel  and  its  crowned  Tower  are  the 
most  notable  features,  architecturally,  of  the  College  buildings.  They  have 
been  preserved  remarkably  intact  through  various  vicissitudes,  and  together 
form  a  group  of  academic  buildings  unique  in  Scotland.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  the  Chapel  and  the  Tower — the  latter  "  a  most  curious  and  statue 
work  of  heuin  and  corned  stones,  representing  to  the  view  of  all  beholders  a 
braue  pourtrait  of  the  royall  diademe  " — were  the  first  buildings  to  be  erected, 
and  1500  is  assumed  as  their  date,  from  the  following  inscription  still  to  he 
seen  on  the  north  side  of  the  west  door  in  the  chapel : — 

PER  SERENISSIMUM  ILLUSTBISSJMUM  AC  INVICTISSIMUM  J.  4.  R.  QUARTO 
NONAS  APRILIS  ANNO  MILLESIMO  ET  QIINGENTESIMO  HOC  1NSIGNE  COL- 
LEGn  M    L\TOMI    INCEPERTJNT    EDIFICARE. 

[By  tin'  most  scrimp,  most  illustrious,  am]  most  invincible  James 
Fourth,  King,  on  the  fourth  clay  before  the  nones  of  April  (April  2) 
in  the  year  1500,   masons  began  to  build   this  splendid   college.] 

Who  the  actual  builder  of  the  College  was  is  not  known.  A  Thomas  Franche, 
from  Linlithgow,  however,  is  known  to  have  become  master-mason  to  Elphin- 
stone when  the  Bishop  finished  the  Cathedral  and  began  the  Bridge  of  Dee,  and 
his  son  was  also  possibly  connected  with  these  works  ;  and  accordingly  it  is 
conjectured  that  the  Franches  had  something  to  do  with  the  building  of  King's 
College,  more  especially  as  Linlithgow  then  possessed  a  church  which  had  a 
steeple  very  similar  to  the  tower  at  King's  College. 

This  tower  is  the  picturesque  feature  of  the  building.  It  is  flanked  by 
strong  buttresses,  and  terminates  in  a  double  crown,  surmounted  by  hall  and 
cross. 

"  O'er  the  College  Chapel  a  grey  stone  crown 
Lightsomely  soars  above  tree  and  town," 


to  quote  Dr.  Walter  C.  Smith's  well-known  lines.     Billings  says  of  it — 

The  lantern  of  crossed  rib  arches,  springing  from  a  tower,  which  the 
northern  architects  appear  to  have  derived  from  edifices  in  the  style  and 
character  of  the  tower  of  Antwerp  Cathedral,  is  here  exhibited  in  more 
marked  and  stern  simplicity  than  either  at  Newcastle  or  Edinburgh,  where 
the  specimens  partake  more  of  the  spiral  character.  The  royal  crown 
perched  on  the  meeting  keystones  adjusts  an  imitation  of  reality  with 
great  felicity  to  the  tone  of  the  Gothic  architecture. 

The  crown  was  blown  down  by  a  great  gale  of  wind  on  7th  February,  1633.  Its 
re-erection  was  entrusted  by  the  masters  of  the  college  to  George  Thomson, 
architect,  for  10,000  merks  Scots  ;  but,  says  Orem,  "  before  the  half  of  the 
work  was  built  the  money  was  spent,  whereupon  he  desisted  from  building. 
Then  the  said  masters  put  him  in  prison  ;  but  at  last  they  were  forced  to  take 
him  out  of  prison,  and  give  him  daily  wages  while  the  work  was  performed  as 
it  now  stands."  The  tower — which  is  built  of  sandstone — is  about  63  feet  in 
height  to  the  top  of  the  battlements.  From  that  point  to  the  base  of  the 
lantern  pillars  is  about  15  feet  9  inches,  from  whence  to  the  top  of  the  cross  is 
about  20  feet.     The  total  height  is  thus  about  99  feet. 

The  Chapel,  which  consists  of  a  long  nave  without  pillars  or  side  aisles, 
and  terminates  in  a  triangular  apse,  was  originally  built  of  freestone,  but  is 
now  enclosed  on  the  south  side  in  a  casing  of  granite.  Into  this  granite  casing 
outside  have  been  inserted  various  interesting  coats  of  arms,  including  those  of 
James  IV..  Bishop  Elphinstone.  Bishop  Gavin  Dunbar,  Bishop  William 
Stewart,  and  Hector  Boece  (the  first  Principal).  The  Chapel  apparently 
occupied  about  six  years  in  building,  as  the  contract  for  covering  it  with  lead 
is  dated  1506.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  spire,  which  is  conjectured  to  be  of  the 
same  date  as  the  Chapel  itself,  although  it  is  associated  with  the  name  of 
Charles  I.,  whose  cipher  may  be  seen  upon  it,  the  reference  to  that  monarch 
being  regarded  as  indicating  merely  that  some  alterations  were  made  in  his 
time.  In  the  interior  of  the  Chapel  is  an  elaborate  and  richly-carved  oak 
screen,  with  canopied  stalls.  Billings  enthusiastically  describes  this  screen  as 
the  "  great  glory  "  of  King's  College  ;  "  there  is  no  woodwork  in  Scotland," 
he  adds,  "  capable  of  a  moment's  comparison  with  the  stalls  of  King's  Col- 
lege, nor  will  many  English  specimens  rival  them."  The  interior  of  the  Chapel 
has  been  altered  of  late  years.  The  west  end,  used  for  long  as  the  library,  has 
been  restored  to  its  proper  purpose  as  an  ante  chapel  ;  the  screen  has  been  set 
tart  her  back,  lengthening  the  chapel  ;  the  walls  and  roof  have  been  decorated  ; 
and  the  windows  have  been  filled  with  stained  glass — mostly  in  memory  of 
distinguished  professors  or  graduates  or  alumni.  In  front  of  the  apse  (where 
the  altar  had  at  one  time  been)  is  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Elphinstone. 

The  Tower  and  the  Chapel  are  the  only  parts  still  standing  of  the  original 
structure,  which  was  built  round  a  quadrangle.  Bishop  Gavin  Dunbar  (1518- 
1532)  completed  what  Elphinstone  left  unfinished,  and  Bishop  William  Stewart 
( 1532-1546)  erected  "  the  librarie  hous  and  with  a  number  of  bookes  furnisht  the 
same  ;  as  also  he  built  the  Jewell  or  charter-hous,  and  vestrie  or  chapter  hous." 
The  two  stony  building  on  the  west  side  of  the  quadrangle  in  our  picture  was 
occupied  by  classrooms  on  the  ground  floor,  the  library  being  in  the  floor 
above,  while  the  jewel-house  was  in  the  building  adjacent.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  quadrangle  was  the  range  of  dormitories  completed  by  Dunbar;  and 
the  dining-hall  and  kitchens  may  have  occupied  the  east  side.  The  "  Ivy 
Tower,  part  of  which  still  remains,  marked  one  of  the  corners  of  the  quad- 
rangle :  its  quaint  spire  was  blown  down  on  Candlemas  Day,  1715.  A  similar 
tower  stood  at  the  south-west  corner  ;  its  site  is  now  covered  by  part  of  the 
existing  west  front  of  the  College,  which  was  erected  in  1824-5. 

Our  picture  is  a  reproduction  of  one  of  the  earliest  illustrations  of  King's 
College — an  oil  painting  in  the  Senatus-room  at  the  College.  It  is  often 
designated  "  King's  College  in  1500.''  probably  from  its  appearing  in  the  179] 
edition  of  Orem's  "  Description  of  Old  Aberdeen  "  with  the  title  "  King's 
College,  Old  Aberdeen,  as  originally  built  by  Bishop  Elphinston,  1500."  When 
so  designated,  it  is  ante-dated  by  a  century  and  a  half.  The  original  picture 
bears  on  its  frame  the  inscription.  "  King's  College  about  1670,"  and  has  been 
attributed,  but  on  no  satisfactory  evidence,  to  George  Jarnesone,  the  cele- 
brated painter. 
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Ikina's  College,  about  1070. 
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flDariscbal  College,  1741*1840. 
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marischal  College,  1741=1840. 


yH*ARISC'IlAL  COLLEGE  was  founded  in  1593  by  George,  fifth  Earl 
^11^  Marischal,  who  for  that  purpose  conveyed,  along  with  other  pro- 
i.  lie'  perties,  the  property  formerly  belonging  to  the  Grey  Friars  of 
Aberdeen,  granted  him  by  King  James  VI.  The  original  College 
buildings  consisted  of  such  parts  of  the  Greyfriars  monastery  as  escaped  the 
fury  of  the  Reformers  ;  and  it  may  readily  be  assumed  that  thej  were  never 
very  suitable.  They  were  added  to  and  altered  from  time  to  time.  In  March. 
1633,  Dr.  William  Guild  mortified  to  the  town  a  house  in  the  Broad  Gate  "to 
furnish  a  suitable  entrance  to  the  New  College  "  ;  and  in  December  of  the 
same  year  the  Town  Council  granted  the  "  backhouse  "  of  the  College  to  serve 
as  a  dormitory  for  students.  On  27th  September,  1639,  the  "  east  quarter  "  of 
the  College  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Spalding  notes  that  the  fire  was  "  tak'n  for 
an  visitatioun  fra  God  "  ;  ami  Parson  Gordon  of  Rothiemay  records  ("  History 
of  Scots  Affairs  ") — 

A  quarter  of  the  edifice  was  burned,  which  was  all  the  loss,  except  of 
some  few  books,   either  embezzled  or  purloined,   or  by  the  trepidation  of 
the  crowding  multitude  thrown  into  a  deep  well  which  stands  in  the  (al- 
lege yard  ;  which  books  the  magistrates  of  the  city  had  given  orders  to 
carry  out  of  the  Library,  which  was  next  to  the  burning,  and  had  it  once 
taken  fire,  would  have  defaced  the  best  Library  that  ever  the  north  parts 
of  Scotland  saw. 
The  College  was  repaired  (or  "  renewed,"  as  the  accounts  of  the  time  have  it) 
in    1642,    Principal    Patrick    Dun    mortifying   about   2000   merks    Scots    for   the 
purpose,  and  Professor  William  Moir  giving  400  merks,  and  the  Town  Council 
the  same  sum.  "  After  the  Restoration  it  became  apparent  that  the  buildings 
must  be  entirely  replaced,   and  steps  were  taken  as  early  as   1660  to  collect 
money  for  the  purpose.     Appeals  were  made  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,   and  to   Eton,   all  of  which   responded   with  subscriptions,   as   did 
also  exiled  Scotsmen  living  in  the  Baltic  ports.     No  beginning  appears  to  have 
been  made  till  1682,  when  Principal  Paterson  entered  enthusiastically  into  the 
scheme  ;  the  process  of  raising  money  was  slow,  and  the  building  seems  to  have 
gone  on  spasmodically,  as  money  or  stones  were  received.     The  Scottish  Par- 
liament contributed  the  stipends  of  some  vacant  churches,  and  the  Convention 
of  Royal  Burghs  gave  £1200  Scots."     (R.  S.  Rait:  article  on  "  The  Buildings  " 
in  "  Studies  in  the  History  of  the  University.")       Half  a  century  later  (1737), 
there  was  another  "  extension  "  movement,  organised  by  Professor  (afterwards 
Principal)  Blackwell,  the  younger.    The  old  edifice  was  by  this  time  in  a  ruinous 
condition,  and  the  erection  of  an  extensive  south  wing  was  projected.       The 
Principal  and  professors   "  renounced  a  part   of  their  private  interest  yearly 
in   the   College   funds,    for   promoting  the   undertaking,"    and   they   were   suc- 
cessful in  their  appeal  to  the  Town  Council  to  grant  a  year's  income  of  the 
bursary  funds  under  their  charge  towards  the  erection  of  the  new  buildings. 
Their  petition  to  the  Council  gave  expression  to  sentiments  that  we  have  seen 
reproduced  in  later  days.     Among  other  things,  it  mentioned — 

If  some  new  Building  be  not  soon  erected,  there  will  be  no  convenient 

place  for  instructing  the  youth  in  the  several  parts  of  Learning,  whereby 

the  College  would   lie  by  degrees  deserted,   and  in  process  of  Time,   must 

necessarily  fall  and  come  to  nothing.     And  it  being  found  by  Experience 

That  ane  University   within  the  Royal    Burgh   of  Aberdeen  is   not   only  a 

great  addition  to  the  Lustre  and  Beauty  of  the  Town,  but  a  very  substantial 

advantage  to  the  Inhabitants  for  the  Convenient    and  easy   Education   of 

their  Children,  who  remain  under  their  Eye  and  live  in  their  Families  while 

at  the  College.     .     .     .     the  preserving  and  supporting  the   University  is 

a  matter  of  real  Importance  and  Concern  to  the  town  in  general,  and  in 

particular  to  ever  [sic]  Family  that  hath  Children,  etc. 

Our  picture  shows  the  College  as  completed  (about   1741),  and  as  it  remained 

until  demolished  in   1840.     The  architect  employed  was  Mr.   William  Adam,  of 

Edinburgh  (father  of  the  celebrated  architects,  John  Adam  and  Robert  Adam. 

of  the  Adelphi),   who  also  designed  Gordon's    Hospital.     According  to  details 

furnished  in  Wilson's  "  Delineation  of  Aberdeen  "  (1822),  the  edifice  consisted 

of  a  plain  building,  76  feet  long  and  22  feet  broad,  having  two  wings  attached. 

The  public  school  occupied  the  ground  floor  of  the  principal  budding,  the  public 

hall  was  on  the  next  floor,  and  the  library  on  the  third.     The  wings  contained 


lodgings  for  three  of  the  professors,  the  divinity  hall,  da   - ms,  etc.     On 

top  of  the  west  win-  |  .'  north  wing)  there  was  erected,  at  the  expense  o 
Government,  in  L795,  an  observatory,  in  lieu  of  the  one  which  Dr.  Copland  had 
erected  on  the  Castlehill  in  (781.     The  principal  room  was  48  feet  by  L8 
There  were  several  apartments  detached  from  the  principal  building:  a  labora 
torv,   a  room  appropriated  to  the  professor  of  chemistry,   and  one  to  the   pro 
fessor    of    anatomy,    in    which    they    delivered    lectures:    also    a    dwelling  !■■ 
occupied  by  the  two  college  servants. 

One  of  the  best  descriptions  of  the  building  extant  is  that  given  bj  tie    late 
Professor  Masson  in  his  slowing  eulogj   of  tic  old  College  (in  which  he 
himself   educated)   furnished    in    one    of   his    papers.    "  Recollections    of     I 
Cities"  c  Macmillan's  Magazine,"  February,  1864)— 

Ahl  the  massive  old  pile  in  the  great  space  of  .mound  entered  by  the 
old  gateway  from  the  Broadgate,  how  well  1  can  see  it  yet  !  Not  the  fine 
modern  building  which  visitors  to  Aberdeen  now  look  at,  and  which  was 
finished  about  1842,  at  a  cost  of  some  £21,000:  but  its  predecessor  on  the 
same  site— a  great  square,  hulking,  yet  lofty,  ancient  lump  of  a  building, 
impressive  by  its  amorphous  gray  massiveness  even  in  the  daylight,  but  in 
winter-nights  quite  weirdly  to  look  at  in  the  dark  space  that  enshrined  it, 
with  the  few  lights  twinkling  in  some  of  its  small  windows,  and  the  stars 
seeming  to  roll,  soliciting  astrological  watch,  over  the  battlements  of  its 
high  observatory!  There  it  had  stood,  the  main  part  of  it,  the  same 
through  all  the'  years  since  Dugald  Dalgetty  had  seen  it.  Anil  then 
the  classrooms  as  we  sat  in  them  by  day— all  old  and  quaint,  though 
some  older  and  quainter  than 
others— and  the  great  common 
hall,  stretching  the  whole  width 
of  the  main  building  in  the  first 
storey,  with  its  old  chimney- 
piece- in  the  middle,  on  which 
were  carved  the  arms  of  the  Earl 
Marischal,  with  their  noble  motto 
of  scorn  for  public  opinion,  and 
the  wainscoted  walls  hung  with 
many  old  portraits  of  historical 
interest  by  George  Jameson  and 
others. 

There  was  a  fine  heraldic  ceiling  in 

the  public  school,  but,  unfortunately, 

it  was  destroyed  in   1836-40  when  the 

old  College  was  taken  down,  to  make 

way  for  the  new  building  erected  on 

its  site.     Nothing,  in  fact,  remains  of 

the  old  building  but  two  inscriptions. 

duly  preserved  in  the  Marischal  Col- 
lege  of  to-day.      One   of   them,    now 

placed   in  the   vestibule  of  the  main 

entrance,  is  the  defiant  motto  of  the 

Earls    Marischal—"  Thay    haif    said. 

Quhat   say  thay'     Lat  thame  say." 

The  other  is  a  Greek  inscription  sig- 
nifying   "  Virtue    is    self-sufficient." 

The  old  entrance  to  the  College  quad- 
rangle  from    Broad  Street   remained 

until    L893,   when  it   was   removed   to 

make    way    for   the    present    fagade. 

The  coat  of  arms  and  the  stones  of 

the  archway  were  carefully  preserved 

with  a  view  to  re-erection  in  the  Col- 
lege   grounds,    but    owing    to    their 

condition  (they  w  >re  of  freestone)  it 

has  been  found  impossible  to  carry 

out  this  laudable  project. 
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Sir  George  Skene's  mansion,  fiuestroux 


<y|4^CW  R1TING  of  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  advent  of  railways,  Mr. 
I      II  Robbie,  in  his  "  Aberdeen:  Its  Traditions  and  History,"  says: — 

^r^r  ▼  "  The  nobility  and  gentry  who  had  their  estates  in  the  country 
did  not  then  go  to  London  or  abroad,  as  they  do  now,  but  had  a 
town  residence  in  Aberdeen,  where  they  usually  passed  the  winter  months, 
spending  their  money  at  home,  where  it  had  been  gathered,  and  not  among 
strangers.  Castle  Street,  Upperkirkgate,  and  Guestrow  had  several  of  these 
mansions,  which  are  still  to  be  seen.  They  usually  had  their  entrance  from  a 
narrow  court  from  the  street,  and  though  now  let  to  numerous  tenants,  the  oak- 
panelling  on  the  walls  and  the  wide  stone  stairs  are  still  there — the  relics  of 
their  ancient  grandeur.''  One  of  the  most  notable  of  these  mansions,  alike  for 
its  architectural  features  and  its  historical  associations,  is  that  which  at  one 
time  belonged  to  and  was  occupied  by  Sir  George  Skene  of  Rubislaw,  Provosl 
of  the  city,  an  illustration  of  which  is  herewith  given. 

This  striking  edifice  has  only  too  plainly  fallen  on  evil  days.  It  has  of 
necessity  succumbed  to  the  deteriorating  influences  of  its  environment. 
Situated  in  a  court  in  Guestrow,  it  ranks  now  merely  as  one  of  the  houses  in 
that  somewhat  malodorous  thoroughfare,  and  is  numbered  45.  The  grandeur 
and  the  glory  have  long  since  vanished  from  the  Broadgate  and  the  Guestrow, 
and  it  requires  an  exceedingly  strong  effort  of  the  imagination  to  picture  them 
as  fashionable  quarters  of  the  town.  The  changes  produced  by  time  and  the 
social  aspirations  of  successive  generations  of  "  douce  burghers  have  led  to 
these  streets  and  their  erstwhile  fine  houses  being  abandoned  by  the  "  classes 
that  formerly  dwelt  in  them  ;  and  now  poverty  and  squalor  very  hugely  abound 
where  velvets  and  silks  once  ruffled  it  bravely.     Sir  George  Skene's  mansion 

albeit  it  housed  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  in 
the  days  of  the  "  Forty-Five"  has  suffered 
with  the  rest,  and  it  is  to-day,  as  it  has  been 
for  many  years  past,  a  common  lodging- 
house,  duly  licensed  by  the  authorities  for 
that  purpose.  Despite  its  mean  surround- 
ings, however,  and  the  degradation  implied 
in  the  use  to  which  it  is  put.  it  retains  a 
certain  picturesqueness — it  is  dignified  even 
in  decay.  There  is  no  difficulty,  at  any  rate, 
in  perceiving  that  in  its  prime  it  must  have 
been  a  noteworthy  building,  .and  it  still 
bears  an  air  of  individuality  and  distinction. 
Externally,  the  principal  features  of  the 
house  are  lofty  walls  of  great  thickness,  the 
main  wall  being  flanked  by  round  turrets  in 
the  old  Scottish  baronial  style.  The  chief 
entrance  is  specially  noticeable  for  its  beau- 
tifully carved  stonework.  Round  the  sides 
and  along  the  top  of  the  doorway  runs  an 
ornamental  border  consisting  of  roses  and 
thistles  alternating.  A  finely  decorated 
panel  is  placed  above  the  entrance,  and  this 
in  turn  is  surmounted  by  a  panel  containing 
a  carving — evidently  of  the  coat  of  arms  of 
Sir  George  Skene,  the  letters  "  <;  "  and 
"  S  "  being  placed  on  each  side.     Sir  <  leorge 


Skene's  coat  of  arms  (to  describe  it  in  simple,  non-heraldic  language)  consisted 
of  three  "  skeins  "  or  dirks,  "  hefted  and  pommelled,"  each  having  a  wolf's  head 
on  its  point,  this  particular  design  being  obviously  derived  from  the  traditional 
story  that  the  first  Skene  killed  a  wolf  which  threatened  the  life  of  one  of  the 
Scottish  kings  in  the  forest  of  Stocket.  The  motto — partly  decipherable — is 
"  Gratis  a  Deo  data."  Another  coat  of  arms  is  visible  on  the  upper  part  of  a 
dormer  window  in  the  roof  of  the  west  wing  of  the  house.  The  arms  are  sup- 
posed to  be  those  of  Mathevv  Lumsden,  who  acquired  the  house  in  1622,  im- 
paled with  those  of  his  wife  (Elisabeth  Aberdour) :  the  initials  "ML"  and 
"  F  A,"  along  with  the  date,  arc  very  conspicuous.  Two  sundial  plates  are 
placed  high  up  at  an  angle  of  two  walls. 

The  interior  of  the  house  is  perhaps  more  interesting  than  the  exterior. 
.Many  of  the  rooms  are  lined  with  panelling^in  one  of  them  the  panels  are  of 
thick  oak  :  and  several  of  the  ceilings  are  richly  decorated  with  plaster  designs 
in  relief,  the  Skene  coat  of  arms  forming  the  centre-piece  in  one  instance.  A 
fireplace  in  one  room  is  of  mahogany,  with  beautifully  fluted  Corinthian  pillars 
and  richly  carved  capitals  and  frieze.  There  is  a  substantial  ornamental  balus- 
trade at  the  top  of  one  of  the  staircases. 

In  the  older  part  of  the  building  there  is  a  curious  little  room,  which,  it  is 
conjectured,  was  used  at  one  time  as  a  chapel  or  oratory,  and  here  there  are  the 
scanty  remains  of  a  painted  ceiling,  the  outlines  and  colours  almost  obliterated, 
however.  This  painted  ceiling  is  described  in  "  Notes  on  Pictorial  Decorations 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century  in  Aberdeen"  by  Rev.  James  Cooper  (now  Pro- 
fessor Cooper,  of  Glasgow)  in  "Transactions  of  the  Aberdeen  Ecclesiological 
Society"  (Vol.  II.,  1890  L893),  there  being  an  accompanying  drawing  of  the 
ceiling  by  Mr.  .lames  C.  Watt.  The  question  of  who  fitted  up  the  room  just 
referred  to  as  a  chapel  or  oratory  is  discussed  at  some  length  by  Professor 
I  iooper,  but  without  definite  result.  The  professor's  notes  are  otherwise  inter- 
esting for  the  list  of  the  successive  holders  of  the  property  which  he  gives, 
taken  from  title-deeds  still  extant.  Sir  George  Skene  bought  the  house  from 
his  kinsman,  Andrew  Skene  of  Ruthrieston,  in  1669.  Sir  George,  who  was 
proprietor  of  Wester  Fintray  and  Rubislaw,  was  Provost  of  Aberdeen  from 
ItiTG  to  His").  While  attending  the  Parliament  of  1681  in  Edinburgh,  he  was 
knighted  by  the  Duke  of  York,  then  acting  as  Commissioner  to  the  Scottish 
Parliament. 

Sir  George  Skene  built  the  cast  portion  of  the  Guestrow  mansion — what  is 
now  really  the  main  building  and  hence,  probably,  the  house  has  come  to  be 
associated  with  his  name.  It  is  sometimes  termed  "  Cumberland's  Lodging," 
from  the  fad  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  lodged  in  it  for  six  weeks  in  the 
beginning  of  [746,  when  he  was  following  the  Jacobite  army  northward.  The 
house  then  belonged  to  Mr  Alexander  Thomson,  advocate  ;  and  with  its  plen- 
ishing, as  with  that  of  a  neighbouring  house  occupied  by  the  widow  of  Mr. 
Gordon  of  Hallhead,  the  Duke  and  General  Hawley  and  their  retinue — 
according  to  Jacobite  reports — made  terrible  havoc.  It  is  alleged,  for  instance, 
that  the  Duke  "  made  use  of  every  kind  of  provisions  found  in  the  house,  coals, 
candles,  ales,  or  other  liquors  in  the  cellars,  and  the  milk  of  his  [Mr.  Thomson's] 
COW  :  bed  and  table  linen,  which  were  very  much  spoiled  and  abused  :  he  broke 
up  a  press  in  which  Mrs.  Thomson  had  lodged  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugars, 
and  whereof  he  took  every  grain  weight  " 

In  comparatively  recent  times,  the  old  mansion-house  of  Sir  George  Skene 
was  used  as  the  House  of  Refuge.  For  a  good  many  years  past,  however,  it  has 
been  known  as  the  Victoria  Lodging-house.  It  is  still  a  lodging-house,  but  a 
new  tenant  has  taken  possession  and  has  christened  it  the  Cumberland  Lodging- 
House.  "  Cumberland's  Lodging  "  -"  the  Cumberland  Lodging-Housc  "  The 
variation   in  the  title  indicates  the  vicissitudes  of  the  mansion. 
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Prooost  Robertson's  Rouse,  Upperkirkgate* 


^^^HIS  plate  depicts  Provost  Robertson's  house,  which  formerly  stood  in 
LI,  Ross's  Court,  Upperkirkgate — an  excellent  specimen  of  the  dwelling- 
houses  with  characteristic  architectural  features — a  corbelled  turret 
being  the  most  common — that  were  by  no  means  rare  in  Aberdeen  at 
one  time.  The  plate  is  a  reproduction  of  a  drawing  by  Mr.  G.  Gordon  Burr  in 
Mr.  Munro's  "  Old  Landmarks  of  Aberdeen,"  and  to  that  work  we  are  also 
largely  indebted  for  many  of  the  particulars  respecting  the  building  that  are 
subjoined. 

The  house  was  reached  from  the  Upper- 
kirkgate by  a  pend  or  archway.  It  was,  in 
fact,  "  tacked  on  "—so  to  speak — to  a  much 
older  house  that  fronted  the  Upperkirkgate. 
The  supposition  is  that  this  old  house  was 
built  in  1680  by  George  Leslie,  who  was 
Provost  of  Aberdeen  from  1685  to  1687. 
There  was  on  the  front  wall,  near  the  top, 
a  heraldic  shield,  which  bore  the  Leslie 
arms  impaled  with  a  St.  Andrew's  cross  ; 
and,  in  addition,  one  of  the  attic  windows 
had  the  initials  "  G.L. "  and  "  C.W." 
(Provost  Leslie  was  married  to  Christian 
Walker,  sister  of  Alexander  Walker,  who 
was  Provost  in  1697),  while  another  window 
had  a  harp  and  the  date  "  1680."  Provost 
Leslie  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  James 
Leslie,  advocate,  who,  in  1705,  disponed  the 
property  to  James  Robertson,  merchant, 
the  father  of  Provost  Robertson.  This 
Provost — Alexander  Robertson  of  Glasgo- 
ego — occupied  the  civic  chair  1740-1,  and 
was  married  to  a  Jean  Strachan.  It  is  con- 
jectured that,  after  the  Upperkirkgate 
house  came  into  the  possession  of  Provost 
Robertson,  he  encroached  on  the  garden  at 
the  back  by  building,  in  1730,  the  portion 
represented  in  the  plate.  The  conspicuous 
featiu'e  of  this  new  portion  was  the  turret, 
corbelled  in  the  Scottish  baronial  style,  in- 
side which  was  a  massive  winding  stone 
stair  leading  to  what  appeared  to  have 
been, a  concealed  chamber  near  the  top. 
The  doorway  was  surmounted  by  an  oblong 
panel,  with  the  inscription — "  Alexander 
Robertson — Jean  Strachan — 1730,"  over 
which  was  a  square  panel  with  the  remains  of  a  finely  carved  representation  of 
the  Robertson  arms  (the  three  animals'  heads,  presumably  wolves'  heads,  are 
rather  obliterated)  and  the  motto  "  Robore  et  Sapore  "  ("By  strength  and 
favour  "). 

The  two  old  historic  houses  were  removed  in  lsfiO  to  make  way  for  new 
premises  erected  by  Mr.  John  Thomson,  in  which  to  carry  on  the  printing  and 
publishing  business  of  the  Aberdeen  University  Press  (formerly  A.  King  &  Com- 


pany). They  were  replaced  by  a  very  handsome  building,  designed  by  Mr. 
R.  G.  Wilson,  architect ;  and,  with  a  highly  commendable  regard  for  the  past 
on  the  part  of  proprietor  and  architect,  the  more  salient  features  of  the  old 
houses  were  preserved  or  reproduced.  At  the  same  time,  quite  an  independent 
character  of  its  own  was  given  to  the  building.  This  consisted  in  the  adaptation 
in  the  plan — on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Thomson — of  the  entrance  to  the  famous 
Scots  College  in  Paris.  The  entrance  rises  to  the  height  of  two  floors,  a  largo 
circular-headed  doorway  being  surmounted  by  a  bold  cornice,  from  which  I  i   e 


two  handsome  pilasters  supporting  a  chaste  entablature.  Over  the  entablature 
has  been  placed  the  old  stone  bearing  the  Leslie  coat  of  arms,  with  enclosing 
moulding.  At  the  rear  of  the  building,  a  new  turret — an  exact  reproduction  of 
the  old  one — rises  from  the  former  corbelling,  which  was  carefully  taken  down 
and  rebuilt  ;  and  the  Robertson  arms  and  inscription  are  set  over  a  doorway 
in  the  same  position  as  in  the  original  building.  The  circular  head  of  the  arch- 
way opening  into  Ross's  Court  is  also  a  "  restoration."  Altogether,  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  former  buildings  have  been  carefully  preserved. 
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Wallace  ^  Cower. 


^*^HE  "  Wallace  "  Tower— or  "  Wallace  "  Nook,  as  it  was  more  commonly 
I  1  termed  a  generation  ago — has  a  certain  interest  on  account  of  the 
^■^  quaintness  of  the  building  constituting  the  tower  and  forming  the  nook 
— this  building  being  a  tolerably  fair  specimen  of  the  domestic  archi- 
tecture of  byegone  days — but  it  has  not  the  slightest  connection,  historically 
or  otherwise,  with  the  Scottish  patriot.  There  is  good  reason  to  doubt,  indeed, 
whether  Wallace  ever  was  in  Aberdeen.  At  any  rate,  the  "  Wallace  "  Tower 
had  nothing  to  do  with  him,  for  it  was  not  in  existence  till  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  According  to  Mr.  Munro  ("  Old  Landmarks  of  Aber- 
deen "),  the  house  was  at  one  time  known  as  Keith's  Lodgings,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  residence  of  Sir  Robert  Keith  of  Benholm.  A  mutilated 
coat  of  arms  which  is  still  on  the  tower  corresponds — so  far  as  can  be  made 
out — with  the  arms  of  the  Keith  family,  and  a  stone  which  was  once  on  the 
tower  but  was  removed  long  ago  bore  the  initials  "  S.  R.  K.  B."  "  A  search 
made  in  the  Burgh  Register  of  Sasines  "  (says  Mr.  Munro)  "  showed  that  in 

1616,  when  Sir  Robert  Keith  died,  part  of 

i  his   property   consisted   of   a   new   house 

_^ — »klW-_— ^__— ^.  -    f—    j     wit,h  itg   garden   in   the  Netherkirkgate, 

'  ex  portam  ' — outside  the  Port — and  the 
boundaries  of  the  house  as  then  described 
agree  with  the  site  of  the  present  house. 
The  property  was  subsequently  in  pos- 
session of  the  Duns  of  Tarty,  Hay  of 
Balbithan,  Andrew  Logie  of  Loanhead, 
and  William  Wemyss  of  Craighall,  the 
latter  of  whom  disponed  it  in  1755  to 
James  Abernethy,  merchant.  When 
Abernethy  died,  in  1768,  the  '  Nook  '  was 
exposed  at  a  judicial  sale  of  his  effects 
before  the  Lords  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
from  which  time  the  present  title-deeds 
date." 

Our  picture  of  the  "  Wallace  "  Tower, 
or  Nook,  is  taken  from  a  sketch  which 
appeared  in  one  of  the  two  published 
parts  of  "  Nichols'  Cities  and  Towns  of 
Scotland."  It  is  interesting  as  showing 
the  Old  East  Church,  which  was  de- 
molished in  1836,  and  the  old  lead- 
covered  St.  Nicholas  spire,  which  was 
destroyed  in  the  East  Church  fire  in  1874.  Noticeable,  too,  is  the  old  well  at 
the  top  of  Carnegie's  Brae — a  specimen  of  the  iron  wells  which  were  super- 
seded by  the  introduction  of  water-pipes  into  houses.  A  well  is  known  to 
have  existed  at  the  corner  of  Carnegie's  Brae  and  the  Netherkirkgate  from 
a  very  early  period,  and  it  is  conjectured  that  the  name  of  the  spot,  in 
consequence,  had  become  "  Well-house  Nook,"  and  had  then  been  corrupted 
into  "  Wallace  Nook  " — a  rather  dubious  etymology.  Not  above  suspicion, 
too,  is  the  theory  that  the  figure  in  the  niche  in  the  tower  is  the  recumbent 
effigy  of  some  knight  carried  off  from  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  "  at  a 
time,"  says  Mr.  Robbie  ("Aberdeen:  Its  Traditions  and  History"),  "when 
such  monuments  were  looked  upon  as  so  much  rubbish."  According  to 
Mr.  Munro,  John  Niven,  tobacconist,  who  occupied  the  shop  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  credited  with  having  placed  the  statue 
in  its  present  position  as  an  advertisement  of  his  calling. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  statue  is  the  varying  position  of  the  sword  at 
different  times.       In  our  picture,  the  sword  is  held  vertically  in  front  of  the 
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face;  but  an  inspection  of  the  statue  itself  (reproduced  in  the  accompany- 
ing illustration)  will  show  that  the  sword  is  held  downward,  with  its  point 
resting  on  the  ground.  An  interesting  article  on  the  vagaries  of  this  sword 
was  communicated  by  Mr.  William  Smith  to  the  number  of  "  Brown's  Book- 
stall "  for  December,  1905,  from  which  we  learn  that  the  change  in  its  position 
occurred  after  1S38.  Prior  to  that  date,  it  was  held  upright— sometimes  ver- 
tically in  front  of  the  face,  as  in  our  picture  :  at  other  times  at  an  angle  over 
the  left  shoulder.     Since   isjs,  the  position  of  the  sword  has  been  that  which 

it  is  to-day.  On  the  reason  of  the 
change  Mr.  Smith  throws  some  "  bor- 
rowed light  " — 

Mr.  David  M' Hardy.  Netherkirk- 
gate, who  was  "  born  and  brought 
up  "  near  the  Wallace  Nook,  and  has 
spent  the  whole  of  his  business  exist- 
ence there,  informs  me  that  his  late 
father,  the  Baillie.  was  once  en 
trusted  with  the  repair  of  Wallace 
Among  the  repairs  was  the  renewing 
of  an  arm,  and  that,  of  course,  en- 
tailed interfering  with  the  sword,  and 
I  have  "  no  manner  of  doubt  what- 
ever "  that  the  worthy  baillie  placed 
the  sword  to  its  present  position,  and 
"  planted  "  its  point  in  the  mortar  to 
ensure  additional  stability.  The 
statue  itself  is  now  embedded  in  mor- 
tar to  well  over  the  "  queets,"  which 
gives  its  nether  end  a  most  comical 
aspect 

A  recent  examination  of  the  statue, 
adds  Mr.  Smith,  resulted  in  the  work- 
man who  made  it  declaring  that  "  the 
hale  rickmatick  is  so  frail-like  that  I'm 
fley't  to  lay  a  han'  on't."  The  sword 
was  described  by  the  same  individual 
as  "  sheet-iron  turned  in  at  the  edges, 
and  clorts  o'  paint." 

Though  the  "  Wallace  "  Tower  is 
provocative  of  scepticism,  the  locality 
itself  has  not  a  few  claims  on  attention 
The  building  is  just  outside  what  was 
at  one  time  the  Netherkirkgate  Port, 
which  crossed  the  Netherkirkgate  at 
what  is  now  Flourmill  Lane  ;  and  it 
stands  at  the  head  of  Carnegie's  Brae, 
which  led  down  to  Putachieside,  part 
of  the  thoroughfare  that  ran  round  the  base  of  St.  Katharine's  Hill.  The 
locality,  moreover,  possesses  some  interesting  associations  of  a  later  date 
John  Phillip,  destined  to  become  a  Royal  Academician,  was  apprenticed  (in 
1832)  to  Mr.  Spark,  painter  and  glazier,  who  occupied  premises  in  the 
house  in  Carnegie's  Brae  next  to  the  "  Wallace  "  Tower.  And  it  is  note 
worthy  that  the  firm  of  David  M'Hardy  &  Son  has  been  located  in  the 
Netherkirkgate  for  over  a  century.  There  have  been  three  "  Davids  "  at  the 
head  of  the  firm  in  succession  :  the  business  was  established  at  tin  Netherkirkgate 
in  1797,  and  was  transferred  to  the  present  premises.   No.   54,   in   1855. 


"Wallace"  Sower. 
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Che  WeigbRouse. 


.^^^HIS  is  a  picture  (reproduced  from  a  photograph)  of  a  once  noteworthy 

11        but   now    "  vanished  "    building   in   Aberdeen,    which,    though   erected 

more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  was  still  in  existence  within 

the  memory  of  many.     The  Weigh-house,  long  a  prominent  feature  of 

the  "  quay-side,"  was  built  in  1634,  and  for  over  two  hundred  years  was  used 

for  a  variety  of  purposes  in  connection  with  the  shipping  and  trade  of  the  port. 

With    the    introduction    and    development    of    railways,    however,    its    utility 

gradually  ceased,  and  in  1883  it  was  demolished,  its  site  being  appropriated 

for  the  erection  of  a  new  Harbour  Office,  which  was  opened  on  8th  October, 

1885.     For  a  historical  account  of  the  Weigh-House,  we  cannot  do  better  than 

reprint  the  following  article  that  appeared  in  the  "  Aberdeen  Weekly  Journal  " 

.in   14th  March,   1885— 

Our  illustration  is  that  of  a  building  which  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
was  a  well-known  and  much-used  part  of  the  municipal  machinery.  At  a  time 
when,  from  the  Craiglug  to  the  Block-House,  the  waters  of  the  Dee  spread 
out  in  a  broad  lagoon,  one  side  of  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  hills  of  Torry, 
and  the  waters  of  the  other  side  washed  the  base  of  the  Castle  Hill,  this 
building  stood  on  one  side  of  the  Shore  Brae — then,  and  for  long  after,  the 
only  access  to  the  Quay  Head,  where  not  only  the  shipping  of  the  port  was 
accommodated,  but  where  also  the  rough  justice  of  the  day  had  its  field  of 
operation.  From  the  rams'  horns  which  were  attached  when  needed  to  the 
pendant  chain  of  the  crane  at  the  Quay  Head,  Robertson  says,  "  Culprits 
charged  with  adultery,  swearing,  incontinence,  and  other  offences  expiated 
their  crimes  by  immersion  or  ducking/'  In  "  The  Pottie,"  a  deep  pool  in  the 
lagoon,  just  off  the  Shore  Brae,  criminals  were  drowned.  It  is,  however,  the 
Weigh-House,  and  not  its  surroundings,  which  needs  some  description.  Beside 
the  crane,  in  1621,  two  corn  mills  were  erected,  and  in  1634  the  building  now 
delineated  was  built  for  the  purpose  of  weigh-house,  pack-house,  and  custom- 
house, and  here,  so  late  as  1818,  Kennedy  tells  us,  all  goods  sold  in  large 
quantities,  or  which  were  brought  into  the  town  for  sale,  were  weighed.  The 
small  charge  for  weighing  in  Kennedy's  day  yielded  a  free  revenue  to  the 
burgh  of  £150  a  year.  There  also  was  kept  an  apparatus  for  the  packing  of 
stockings  and  woollen  cloth,  but,  says  our  historian,  since  the  establishment 
of  extensive  manufacturing  houses  this  piece  of  machinery  is  very  little  used. 
The  table  of  weigh-house  and  pack-house  dues  of  1777,  however,  was  reprinted 
and  put  into  force,  and  "  that  none  may  pretend  ignorance,  the  Council 
appoint  the  same  to  be  published  in  the  '  Aberdeen  Journal,'  and  copies 
thereof  to  be  printed,  put  up,  and  affixed  in  the  several  markets,  at  the  shore, 
the  Weigh-House,  and  other  public  places  of  the  city,  and  to  be  intimated 
through  the  whole  of  the  town  by  tuck  of  drum."  Until  within  the  last  thirty- 
five  years,  in  this  high-roofed  queer  old  structure  there  were  deposited  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  merchandise  for  which  owners  could  not  be  got,  and 
there,  at  the  small  fixed  rent-charge,  might  have  been  found  chests  of  tea,  of 
indigo,  or  of  oranges,  bales  of  wool,  bundles  of  hoops,  toys,  crockery,  bars  of 
steel  or  iron.  All,  if  not  claimed  and  rent  paid,  lay  for  the  "  year  and  a  day." 
No  package  of  any  kind  was  allowed  to  be  opened.  The  seller  and  the  buyer 
were    supposed    to   judge    only   by   the   outside.         Many    a   now    grey-headed 


merchant  math-  his  first  speculative  venture  purchase  at  these  sales.  They 
terminated  when  there  was  an  end  to  the  need  of  the  Weigh-House  as  a  place 
of  storage  for  unclaimed  goods,  and  this  came  when  the  railways  and  the 
steamboat  companies  had,  as  common  carriers,  themselves  to  provide  within 
their  own  premises  such  accommodation  as  errant  merchandise  might  require. 
The  continuation  of  the  ancient  bell  and  petty  customs  levy  in  Aberdeen  gave 
a  frequent  use  for  the  Weigh-House,  for  whenever  oatmeal,  cheese,  or  butter 
had  not  met  the  levy  of  the  "  customer,''  he  seized  what  he  deemed  sufficieni 
for  his  tax,  and  stored  it  in  the  Weigh-House  as  security.  On  the  abolition  of 
the  bell  and  petty  customs  as  an  octroi  levy  in  Aberdeen,  the  last  legitimate 
use  of  the  old  building  went.  Our  readers  will  remember  the  potato  stoic  and 
cut-grass  market  of  its  lower  storey,  and  the  very  comfortable  sail-loft  of  its 
upper.  The  Weigh-House  served  its  day  and  geneiation,  and,  when  the  time 
came,  it  gave  place  to  the  requirements  of  the  harbour  and  the  business 
accommodation  of  the  port.  Here,  on  the  old  site  of  the  Weigh-House  and 
Pack-House  and  Customs  House  of  1634,  now  stands  our  new  and  very  hand- 
some Harbour  Office,  which  will  not  only  give  elegant  and  comfortable  accom- 
modation to  the  officials  of  the  Board,  but  will  also,  to  the  rear  of  the  noble 
quay  front,  give  very  excellent  and  extensive  storage  for  bonded  and  other 
goods.  We  trust  the  name  and  memory  of  this  old  occupant  (if  the  ground 
will  be,  as  it  is  to-day,  retained  in  the  title  of  the  adjacent  space,  which  is 
called,  as  of  old,  the  Weigh-House  Square. 

With   regard  to  the  weighing  and  measuring  of  goods,   some   interesting 
details  are  furnished  by  Mr.  Munro  in  his  "  Old  Landmarks  of  Aberdeen  " — 

The  right  of  weighing  and  measuring  all  goods  within  the  burgh  was 
conferred  on  the  magistrates  and  council  as  representing  the  community 
by  a  charter  from  King  Robert  Bruce  ;  but,  notwithstanding  this.  James 
IV.,  by  a  subsequent  charter  dated  in  1495,  granted  to  his  admiral,  Andrew 
Wood  of  "  Overblairtoun,"  a  gift  of  the  Tron  and  tron  weights  in  per- 
petuity. In  1585,  Alexander  Rutherford  claimed,  in  virtue  of  purchase,  the 
office  of  Tronator  of  the  burgh,  and  applied  to  the  magistrates  for  their 
countenance  and  support,  promising  in  return  to  build  a  weigh-house  as  in 
Dundee  and  other  places.  The  council,  however,  thought  it  high  time  to 
assert  the  rights  of  the  community  to  the  Tron,  and  so,  after  much  dispute, 
the  matter  was  finally  settled  in  1617  by  Rutherford  receiving  the  sum  of 
1000  merks  and  granting  an  acknowledgment  of  the  town's  superior  claim 
by  virtue  of  King  Robert's  charter,  of  date  the  10th  December,    1319. 

The  Tron  was  thereafter,  along  with  the  other  property  of  the  burgh, 
rouped  yearly  and  let  to  the  highest  bidder — the  weights  and  measures  of 
the  correct  standards  being  supplied  by  the  Dean  of  Guild,  who  exercised 
undisputed  authority  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  weighing,  etc.,  of 
merchant  goods.  In  1634  a  "  Pack  "  house  was  ordered  to  be  built  near 
the  Quay-head,  and  the  building  which  was  recently  demolished  was 
immediately  afterwards  erected — the  Treasurer  having  to  borrow  before 
the  close  of  the  same  year  a  sum  of  money  on  account  of  the  new  building. 

Baillie  Skene  describes  it  as  "  a  large  and  high  house,  wherein  are  a  great 
many  rooms  for  merchant  wares  of  all  sorts,  near  to  the  shore."  The  walls 
were  about  three  feet  in  thickness,  and  roughly  built  of  undressed  blocks  of 
considerable  size.  The  flooring  of  the  balcony  was  composed,  as  Kennedy 
informs  us,  of  the  timbers  recovered  from  an  Amsterdam  galley  which  was 
wrecked  on  the  sands  of  Belhelvie  in  1707. 
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mars  Castle, 


i|jA  AR'S  CASTLE  stood  on  the  east  side  of  the  Gallowgate,  nearly 
^11^  opposite  Innes  Street.  Having  been  acquired  by  the  Town  Council, 
al  II*.*  it  was  demolished  in  the  beginning  of  1897,  partly  because  it  was 
deemed  no  longer  fit  for  human  habitation,  and  partly  because, 
being  in  a  somewhat  ruinous  condition,  apprehension  was  felt  that  it  might 
tumble  down.  Its  removal  was  also  commended  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
"  improve  the  amenity  of  the  Gallowgate,"  as,  from  its  projecting  nature,  it 
narrowed  the  footway  and  also  the  street ;  but  this  reason  is  described  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Aberdeen  Ecclesiological  Society  (Vol.  III.,  1894-6,  p.  11)  as 
"  irony  itself,"  the  building  being  characterised  as  "  the  only  picturesque 
structure  in  the  whole  length  of  that  dismal  and  dreary  thoroughfare." 

Very  little  is  known  about  Mar's  Castle.  The  tradition  attached  to  the 
house  was  that  it  was  built  by  the  Earl  of  Mar  for  his  town  lodging  ;  but  when 
or  by  what  Earl  of  Mar  has  not  been  ascertained.  According  to  the  account  of 
it  given  by  Mr.  Munro  in  "  Old  Landmarks  of  Aberdeen  "  (published  1886), 
the  date  1494  was  said  to  be  on  the  edifice;  but  the  report  of  the  inspection 
made  by  the  Ecclesiological  Society  (contained  in  the  volume  of  Transactions 
already  referred  to)  states  that  it  bore  on  the  crow-stepped  gable  the  date 
1595.  It  is  also  credited  with  being  one  of  the  many  houses  in  which  Samuel 
Rutherford  is  said  to  have  lived  when  he  was  banished  to  Aberdeen  in  1636; 
but  this  may  be  doubted.  In  other  respects,  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
Mr.   Munro's  account — 

The  "  castle,"  which  stood  within  the  Port,  has  lost  much  of  its  original 
character  by  repairs  executed  upon  it  about  half  a  century  ago,  when  the 
lower  floor  was  completely  modernised,  and  what  remained  of  the  corbelled 
mouldings  originally  adorning  it  has  been  completely  hid  by  successive 
coats  of  harling.  In  the  title-deeds  the  property  is  described  as  "  these  two 
tenements  of  foreland  and  tenement  of  inland,  with  the  close,  garden, 
summer-house,  and  office-houses,"  and  there  are  citizens  who  can  still 
remember  the  old-fashioned  summer-house,  with  the  garden  which  stretched 
away  to  the  common  highgate,  now  the  Porthill,  at  the  back.  All  this  is 
changed,  however,  and  almost  every  foot  of  the  garden  is  now  occupied  with 
houses  scattered  about  in  picturesque  confusion.  The  boundary  (if  the 
garden  on  the  south  was  "  the  yard  wherein  the  people  called  Quakers 
buried  their  dead  ;  and  the  Society  of  Friends  until  quite  recently  had 
their  place  of  worship  beside  the  burying-ground  where  were  laid  the 
remains  of  their  brethren  who  were  buried  here  when  denied  the  right  of 
interment  in  consecrated  ground.  In  view  of  many  improvements  that 
have  been  and  are  now  being  made  in  the  widening  of  the  streets  of  the 
city,  it  may  be  expected  that  at  no  distant  date  this  prominent  landmark, 
which  abuts  on  the  narrowest  part  of  the  thoroughfare,  will  also  have  to 
yield,  like  many  others  of  a  similar  character,  to  the  march  of  progress. 

This  prediction,  as  we  have  seen,  has  been  verified  ;  and,  even  had  Mar's  Castle 
not  been  demolished  when  it  was,  it  would  have  fallen  to  be  removed  in  con- 
nection with  the  scheme  of  improvement  of  the  east  side  of  the  Gallowgate 
and  the  widening  of  that  thoroughfare  subsequently  carried  out.  An  interesting 
account  of  the  building  at  the  time  of  its  demolition  was  given  in  the  "  Aber- 
deen Daily  Journal  "  of  6th  January,  1897. 


Shortly  after  the  ahovc  article  appeared,  a  correspondent  wrote  to  the  "Aberdeen  Dailv 
Journal  "  challenging  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  that  the  Quakers  buried  their  dead  in 
"the  yard  "  in  the  Gallowgate  "when  denied  the  right  of  interment  in  consecrated  ground." 


,   .lie  town  lost  their  burial  dues,   which   were   required   tu 
keep  the  churchyard  walls,  etc.,  in  repair."     While  in  a  sense  this  is  true,   it   is  unquestionable 


that  the  Aberdeen  Quakers,  from  1663  to  1674.  were  subjected  to  a  great  deal  of  persecution 
The  magistrates  "  condemned  them  [Quakers]  to  be  immediately  conducted  out  of  the  town 
by  the  Serjeants,  and  prohibited  the  inhabitants  from  harbouring  them  in  their  houses,  under 
hoavy  penalties  "  :  and  subsequently  issued  orders  "  to  apprehend  all  male  Quakers  at  their 
next  convention,  to  imprison  them  in  the  jail,  and  to  shut  up  their  meeting-house,"  and  also 
ordered  the  walls  of  the  burial-place  to  be  demolished,  and  the  bodies  to  be  raised  and 
buried  in  consecrated  ground.  In  1674,  "two  of  these  inoffensive  people"  were  imprisoned 
for  "  deriding  the  holiness  of  the  kirk  by  calling  it  a  steeple  house,"  but,  on  a  representation 
being  made  to  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  they  were  ordered,  by  a  letter  from  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  to  be  liberated.  "  After  this  period,  the  Quakers  appear  to  have  been  allowed  to 
practise  their  devotions  and  religious  duties  agreeably  to  the  principles  which  they  professed, 
and  to  burv  their  dead  according  to  their  own  custom  without  molestation."  (Kennedy's 
"  Annals."    1..    254-5.) 


Zbc  Disappearance  of  the  Hber&een  'JSuscs. 


There  being  so  little  to  record  of  Mar's  Castle,  something  may  be  said  of 
another  "  vanished  "  feature  of  Aberdeen  life,  though  hardly  a  feature  of  days 
long  gone  bye.  Our  picture,  it  will  be  observed,  contains  a  representation  of 
an  omnibus  —reminiscent  of  the  vehicle,  known  as  "  Bain's   bus,"  which  used  to 

Cly  between  the  new  town  and  the  old,  its  route  being  from  Marywell  Street, 
y  way  of  College  Street,  Union  Street,  Broad  Street,  Gallowgate,  and  Spital, 
to  the  Town-House  at  Old  Aberdeen.  There  was  another  Old  Aberdeen  'bus, 
which  ran  from  Queen's  Cross  by  way  of  Carden  Place,  Albert  Terrace, 
Victoria  Street,  Union  Street,  and  King  Street  to  University  Road.  This  was 
the  first  of  the  series  of  'buses  started  in  the  city  by  the  late  Mr.  William  Bain, 
cab-hirer — somewhere  in  the  "  sixties  "  of  last  century — and  it  was  followed 
by  'buses  for  Rosemount,  Ferryhill,  and  Footdee, 

One  of  the  most  popular  and  best-patronised  of  these  buses  was  the 
Rosemount  'bus,  which,  starting  from  Argyll  Place,  ran  by  way  of  Rosemount 
Place,  Skene  Square,  Woolmanhill,  Belmont  Street,  and  Union  Street  to  Castle 
Street  ;  the  starting-point  of  this  route  was  subsequently  extended  to  King's 
Gate.  The  gradients  on  the  route  made  it  one  of  some  difficulty  ;  and  Mr. 
James  Bain,  of  the  firm  of  Mr.  William  Bain,  post-horse  master,  Loch  Street 
and  Mealmarket  Street,  who  was  the  first  driver  of  the  'bus,  has  informed  us 
of  a  somewhat  exciting  experience  he  had  on  the  first  trip  with  the  'bus.  It 
was  thought  that  there  would  not  be  many  passengers  for  the  first  few  trips, 
and,  consequently,  arrangements  were  made  for  having  only  two  horses.  It 
turned  out,  however,  that  there  were  a  good  many  passengers  eager  to  accom- 
pany the  'bus  on  its  first  excursion  The  route,  as  is  well  known,  is  downhill  all 
the  way  from  Rosemount  to  Castle  Street.  Everything  went  well  till  Skene 
Square  was  reached,  and  then,  on  going  down  the  steep  incline,  the  driver 
found  that  his  brake  was  not  sufficiently  strong  for  such  a  load  as  he  had.  and 
was  not  working  properly.  He  was  a  good  driver,  however,  and  he  kept  the 
horses  going  properly  with  the  heavy-laden  bus  behind,  practically  "forcing 
the  pace  "  till  at  length  safer  ground  was  reached  and  the  danger  of  capsizing 
the  'bus  was  past.  Attention  was  at  once  paid  to  the.  brake,  so  as  to  have  it 
thoroughly  suitable  for  its  purpose,  and  afterwards  three  horses  were  always 
used  in  the  conveyance.  The  establishment  of  this  'bus  was  found  so  successful 
that,  before  long,  three    buses  were  placed  on  the  route. 

The  establishment  of  a  service  of  'buses  in  the  city  (added  Mr.  Bain) 
proved  a  splendid  school  for  the  training  of  horses  and  drivers,  the  driving  of 
the  'buses  being  at  times  no  easy  matter,  and  requiring  the  exercise  of  skill 
and  care.  Especially  was  this  the  case  in  the  Gallowgate  route,  there  being,  at 
the  time  of  the  'bus  running  there,  a  good  deal  of  traffic,  and  the  streets  being 
comparatively  narrow.  Yet,  all  the  time  the  'buses  were  on  the  various  routes, 
there  was  never  a  serious  accident  except  on  one  occasion,  when  a  man  coming 
out  of  the  Lemon  Tree  bar  stepped  in  front  of  the  near  rear  wheel  of  a  'bus, 
and  was  run  over  and  killed. 

The  buses  continued  to  run  until  the  Aberdeen  Tramway  Company  -which 
initiated  the  tramway  service  in  the  city  on  31st  August,  1874 — established 
horse  cars  on  the  Circular  and-Mannofield  routes.  Then  all  the  'buses  were 
taken  off — not  onlv  on  the  Gallowgate.  but  on  the  other  routes. 
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fIDar's  Castle. 
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IRutbricston  $ri£>oc. 
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Ruthrieston  Bridge. 


♦Ig^UTHRIESTOX  BRIDGE  crosses  the  Burn  of  Ruthrieston  immediately 

II  %       to  the  west  of  Riverside  Road.     It  is  a  low  and  narrow  structure,  con- 

■  1   ^     sisting  of  three  arches,  the  central  arch  Hanked  by  piers  on  both  sides  ; 

the   parapets   have   long   since   vanished.        The   bridge   was   built   in 

1692-3  out  of  the  funds  mortified  for  the  upholding  of  the  Bridge  of  Dee,  and 

may  possibly  have  taken  the  place  of  a  "  blind  bryg  on  this  side  of  the  Bryg 

of  Dee,"  mention  of  which  occurs  in  a  minute  of  the  Town  Council  dated  10th 

December,  1541.     Above  the  two  piers  on  the  east  side  are  the  sadly-mutilated 

remains  of  a  couple  of  panels  which  formerly  contained  coats  of  arms.     One  of 

them,    according   to   Mr.    Munro   ("  Old   Landmarks   of   Aberdeen  "),    "  shows 

sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  it  had  at  one  time  borne  the  city  arms."     By 

the  other  panel  there  hangs  a  curious  tale. 

The  Provost  of  the  time  was  Robert  Cruickshank  of  Banchory,  and  on  the 
completion  of  the  bridge,  he  had  a  stone  with  his  coat  of  arms — or,  three  boars' 
heads  couped  sable — built  into  it,  apparently  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Council.  Cruickshank  was  Provost  for  four  years,  from  1693  to  1697.  He  had 
made  himself  particularly  obnoxious  to  a  numerous  party  in  the  Council  by 
the  unfair  means  taken  by  him  to  secure  his  election  year  after  year  ;  and  on 
this  party  gaining  the  ascendancy  after  Cruickshank  retired,  they  secured  the 
passing  of  a  resolution  on  23rd  February,  1698,  ordering  his  coat  of  arms  to  be 
taken  down  and  to  be  given  him,  "  he  paying  the  price  thereof."  At  the  same 
time,  the  Master  of  Kirk-Work  was  ordered  to  put  up  "  in  the  place  where  the 
sd.  amies  stood,  ane  handsome  cut  stone  with  the  following  inscription 
thereon  " — 

SeNATUS    AbERDONENSIS    HUNC   PONTEM   IMPENSIS    EX    .ERE   AD    PONTEM    DEE 
8PEGTANTE    EXTHTJENDUM    CIRAYIT.      1693. 
[The  Town   Council   of   Aberdeen   caused   this   bridge   to   be   built 
with  money  from  the  Bridge  of  Dee  Fund.  1693.] 

Cruickshank,  however,  refused  to  pay  for  the  stone  ;  and  owing  to  either  the 
Town  Council  of  the  day  or  the  Master  of  Kirk-Work  being  of  an  economical 
frame  of  mind,  instead  of  "  ane  handsome  "  new  stone  being  provided,  the 
Latin  inscription  was  cut  on  the  back  of  the  stone  which  had  Provost  Cruick- 
shank's  arms  on  it,  and  the  stone  was  set  up  again  with  the  arms  placed 
inwards.  The  bitter  feeling  which  prompted  this  rather  spiteful  action 
speedily  subsided,  however  ;  and  on  13th  September,  1705,  the  Master  of  Kirk- 
Work  was  ordered  to  turn  the  stone,  so  that  Cruickshank's  arms  might  be  seen, 
with  instructions  "  to  add  Provost  of  Aberdeen  to  his  designation  when  this 
bridge  was  built."  The  bridge  was  repaired  in  1S77  ;  and  on  that  occasion  the 
stone  had  to  be  taken  out,  when  the  Latin  inscription  on  the  back  was  seen. 
Unfortunately,  the  coat  of  arms,  as  well  as  the  arms  on  the  other  panel,  has 
been  mutilated  almost  beyond  all  recognition  ;  doubtless  both  panels  offered 
too  good  a  mark  for  missiles  thrown  by  thoughtless  youngsters. 

After  all,  however,  the  chief  interest  in  the  Ruthrieston  Bridge  lies  in  the 
fact  that,  for  two  centuries,  it  and  its  predecessor — the  "  blind  bryg  "  already 
referred  to — formed  an  essential  part  of  the  road  from  Aberdeen  to  the  south. 
This  road  ran  from  the  Green  across  the  Bow  "  Brig,"  along  Windmill  Brae, 
Langstane  Place,  and  the  Hardgate  to  Ruthrieston  Bridge,  and  then  along  the 
river  bank  to  the  north  end  of  the  Bridge  of  Dee  ;  and  to  a  very  large  extent  it 
can  yet  be  followed,  though  an  important  section  of  it  was  effaced  by  the  con- 
struction of  Riverside  Road.  The  monarchs  who  visited  the  city  entered  and 
left  by  this  route  ;  invading  armies  have  traversed  it  ;  valiant  citizens  have 


burried  along  it  to  resist  their  advance.  This  way  came  the  Covenanting  army. 
headed  by  Montrose,  in  March,  1630,  to  enforce  the  submission  of  a  town 
notorious  for  its  Royalist  and  prelatical  leanings.  Xo  sooner  had  it  withdrawn, 
after  a  compulsory  compliance  with  Montrose's  demands,  than  a  rash  enter- 
prise on  the  part  of  Lord  Aboyne  and  his  Highlanders  brought  it  back  again  : 
and  a  two  days'  battle  took  place  at  the  Bridge  of  Dee  (18th  and  19th  June;, 
Aberdeen  citizens  hastening  to  assist  Aboyne  in  a  contest  which  proved  un- 
successful. Over  the  Ruthrieston  Bridge  in  their  flight  townwards  again  passed 
the  defeated  Highlanders  and  citizens,  followed  by  the  victorious  Covenanting 
general,  who  exacted  a  payment  of  7000  merks  before  he  quitted  the  town. 
Five  years  later,  Aberdeen  was  again  invaded  by  Montrose,  now  a  Royalist, 
and  a  battle  took  place  on  13th  September,  1644,  between  his  forces  and  the 
Covenanters  stationed  in  the  town  under  the  command  of  Lord  Burleigh.  It 
is  known  sometimes  as  the  battle  of  the  Justice  Mills,  and  sometimes  as  the 
battle  of  the  Crabstane  ;  it  took  place  where  Justice  Mill  Lane  crosses  Bon- 
Accord  Terrace,  near  where  still  stands  the  Crabstane,  now  designated  the 
Crabstone  (an  account  of  which  appears  in  "  '  Aberdeen  Journal  '  Notes  and 
Queries,"  Vol.  I.,  1908).  The  battle  resulted  in  Montrose  inflicting  on  the  city 
the  most  crushing  blow  it  had  ever  received.    With  reference  to  the  Crabstone. 


THE    CRABSTANE. 


THE  LANGSTANE. 


it  may  be  incidentally  mentioned  that  in  the  near  neighbourhood — at  the 
Crown  Street  end  of  Langstane  Place — there  is  a  "  Langstane  "  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  people,  is  more  than  likely  to  be  the  true  "  Crabstone." 

But  we  are  drifting  away  from  Ruthrieston  Bridge.  Its  practical  utility 
ceased  when  the  accesses  to  the  Bridge  of  Dee  were  improved  in  the  eighteenth 
century  ;  and  when  Holburn  Street  and  the  Bridge  of  Dee  road  were  formed 
in  1796,  the  traffic  to  and  from  the  south  across  Ruthrieston  Bridge  was  wholly 
diverted.  Since  then,  the  bridge  has  only  too  evidently  declined  on  evil  days, 
though,  happily,  the  substantial  character  of  its  construction  has  prevented  its 
total  demolition.  It  figured  momentarily  and  somewhat  sensationally  in  the 
early  months  of  1887,  when  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Ruthrieston  Trustees 
to  suppress  the  right  of  way  over  it,  by  continuing  the  wall  then  being  built 
round  the  estate  across  the  road  on  the  south  side  of  the  bridge.  The  attention 
of  the  Town  Council  was  called  to  the  matter  (4th  April),  and,  after  fruitless 
negotiations,  the  members  of  the  Law  Committee,  headed  by  Baillie  Charles 
Gordon,  proceeded  to  the  spot  on  25th  April,  and  in  their  presence  and  by  their 
orders  the  portion  of  the  wall  obstructing  the  right  of  way  was  demolished. 
(See  '"  Aberdeen  Journal,"  27th  April.)  This  summary  solution  of  the  contro- 
versy, followed  as  it  was  by  an  interdict,  was  virtually  acquiesced  in  :  at  all 
events,  the  roadway  has  since  remained  open,  as  shown  in  our  picture. 
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Bridewell 
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RIDEWELL,  once  the  prison  of  Aberdeen,  a  somewhat  grim-looking 
edifice,  stood  on  the  ground  recently  oceupied  by  the  works  of  Messrs. 
James  Garvie  &  Sons,  carpenters  and  cabinetmakers,  etc.,  in  Rose 
Street — in  fact,  Rose  Street  was  continued  northward  from  Thistle 
Street  when  Bridewell  was  demolished,  and  the  continuation  practically 
bisected  the  site  of  the  prison,  just  as  it  divided  Messrs.  Garvie's  premises. 
Our  picture  is  a  reproduction  of  a  photograph  taken  by  Mr.  William  Garey, 
photographic  artist,  about  1868,  when  the  building  was  in  course  of  demolition. 
A  picture  of  Bridewell  appears  in  Wilson's  "  Delineation  of  Aberdeen  ;  and 
the  same  picture  is  given  in  Rettie's  "  Aberdeen  Fifty  Years  Ago."  From  the 
latter  work  we  may  quote  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  Bridewell  "  — "  The  name 
given  to  Houses  of  Correction  or  places  of  restraint  takes  its  origin  from  a 
palace  called  Bridewell,  built  by  King  John,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Bride,  near  a 
well  dedicated  to  that  saint,  and  contiguous  to  Fleet  Ditch.  This  palace  was 
rebuilt  by  King  Henry  VIII.  in  1522,  and  was  given  by  Edward  VI.  to  the  City 
of  London  in  1553,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  poor  and  impotent  people. 
Subsequently  it  was  used  by  the  civic  authorities  as  a  House  of  Correction, 
always  bearing  the  name  of  Bridewell,  which  has  been  adopted  by  many  other 
institutions  for  the  same  purpose." 

Of  the  Aberdeen  Bridewell  there  is  not  very  much  to  be  said.  The  ancient 
Tolbooth  did  duty  as  the  local  jail  till  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In 
its  latter  days,  however,  it  came  under  condemnation  similar  to  (hat  which 
John  Howard,  the  prison  reformer,  passed  upon  most  institutions  of  the  kind 
at  that  period.  Kennedy,  in  his  "  Annals."  describes  it  as  "  almost  a  loath 
some  dungeon,  inconvenient,  and  deprived  of  light  and  proper  air.  Inning 
neither  ventilator,  water-pipe,  or  any  means  by  which  the  prisoners  can 
be  relieved  from  noxious  vapours."  In  the  year  1802  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
obtained,  authorising  the  erection  of  a  Bridewell  for  the  town  and  county — it 
was  specifically  designated  a  House  of  Correction — and  the  levying  of  an 
assessment  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  cost  of  the  structure  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  establishment—''  the  charges  of  apprehending,  prosecuting, 
and  subsisting  criminals,  rogues,  and  vagabonds  found  within  the  said  city 
and  liberties  thereof."  A  hitch  occurred,  as  the  assessment  was  not  authorised 
to  be  levied  until  the  building  was  erected  :  and  it  was  not  until  1806  that  the 
money  for  carrying  on  the  work  was  procured  "  by  voluntary  subscription  and 
by  accommodation  from  the  public  banks  in  the  town."  Plans  were  then 
obtained  from  Mr.  James  Burn,  architect  ;  and  the  building  was  proceeded 
with,  and  brought  into  use  on  2nd  October,  1809.  It  is  thus  described  in 
Wilson's  "  Delineation  "  (1822) — "  This  building  is  situated  toward  the  west 
of  the  town.  It  is  surrounded  with  a  wall  14  feet  high,  which  encloses  a  garden 
and  airing-grounds  for  the  culprits.  The  entry  to  the  house  is  from  Union 
Street  by  a  pleasant  approach,  through  a  handsome  gateway,  to  which  are 
attached  a  porter's  lodge  and  a  guardhouse.  The  house  consists  of  five  floors  : 
the  uppermost  is  set  apart  for  a  hospital  and  store-rooms.  Each  floor  is 
divided  by  a  gallery  which  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  having  at  each 
end  a  large  Venetian  window.  On  one  side  of  the  gallery  there  are  eleven  cells, 
which  are  allotted  for  labour,  and  on  the  other  fourteen  cells,  used  as  sleeping- 
chambers  ;  each  cell  for  labour  is  lighted  by  two  long  but  narrow  windows,  and 
each  cell  for  sleep  by  one  window  of  the  same  dimensions.  The  windows  turn 
on  an  iron  rod  running  perpendicular  in  the  middle.  From  the  back  projects  a 
building  of  the  same  height,  in  which  are  contained  the  governor's  apartments, 
kitchen,  committee-room,  a  chapel,  and  the  surgeon's  accommodations."  The 
following  account  of  the  opening  ceremony  appears  in  the  "  Aberdeen  Journal  " 
of  4th  October,  1809— 

Bridewell.— This  highly  necessary  and  important  institution  was 
publicly  opened  on  Monday  last.  For  this  purpose,  the  official  and  elective 
Commissioners,  accompanied  by  the  General  of  the  District,  Field  Officers 
in  the  barracks,   Clergymen  of  the  city,   Magistrates  and   Town   Council, 


Commissioners  of  Police,  Incorporated  Trades,  and  a  great  number  of  Free- 
holders and  Justices  of  Peace,  and  most  respectable  inhabitants,  met  in 
the  Courthouse  at  12  o'clock  noon,  and  proceeded  from  thence,  in  regular 
procession,  escorted  by  a  detachment  of  the  75th  Regiment,  to  the  Chapel 
of  Bridewell,  where  a  suitable  prayer  was  given  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sheriffs. 
The  house  was  then  particularly  inspected,  and  the  whole  Magistrates  and 
Gentlemen  present  were  unanimous  in  expressing  their  approbation  of  the 
judicious  manner  in  which  the  building  has  been  constructed,  and  of  the 
general  system  of  the  whole  establishment.  It  combines  a  sufficient  degree 
of  security  and  restraint,  with  a  due  regard  to  health,  industry,  and  cor- 
rection of  morals,  and  we  confidently  trust  that  it  will  tend  to  a  removal 
of  these  abuses  which  must  necessarily  be  expected  from  the  increasing 
population,    trade,    and   manufactures   of  an   extensive   town   and   county. 

The  company  were  gratified  with  the  attendance  and  approbation  of 
James  \<  ild.  Esq.,  formerly  High  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Buckingham, 
and  Treasurer  of  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Persons  imprisoned  for  small 
debts  :  a  gentleman  who  for  a  great  many  years  has  directed  his  attention, 
and  expended  no  small  portion  of  his  fortune,  in  visiting  the  different 
Prisons  in  Great  Britain,  with  the  benevolent  intention  of  improving  these 
Receptacles  of  the  criminal  and  unfortunate,  which  in  many  different  parts 
of  the  united  kingdom  he  has  been  instrumental  in  accomplishing. 

Although  the  Bridewell  Act  authorises  the  Commissioners  to  borrow 
the  sum  of  612,000,  we  understand  that  the  whole  building  and  its  accom- 
i lation  will  In   completed  for  £10,500. 

A  new  Court-House  was  erected  (behind  the  Tolbooth)  in  L819,  with  a  jail 
extending  along  Lodge  Walk.  This  jail  came  to  be  designated  the  East  Prison, 
and  in  July,  [842,  the  name  of  Bridewell  was  changed  to  that  of  the  West 
Prison.  Within  half  a  century,  however,  social  conditions  had  so  improved 
that  two  prisons  in  Aberdeen  became  a  superfluity.  The  East  Prison  was 
found  to  be  sufficient  for  all  purposes,  and  its  proximity  to  the  Court-House 
rendered  it  the  one  more  suitable  to  be  retained.  The  West  Prison  or  Bride- 
well was  accordingly  discontinued  ;  the  "  Aberdeen  Journal  "  of  2nd  March, 
1864,  under  the  heading  "  A  Prison  To  Let,"  stated  that  "  Yesterday,  the  fevi 
remaining  prisoners  in  the  West  Prison  were  removed  to  the  East  branch,  and 
thus  the  whole  establishment  has  been  concentrated  in  one  building."  Bride- 
well was  then,  as  already  mentioned,  demolished  and  its  site  utilised.  The 
Bast  Prison,  in  its  turn,  was  abandoned  when  the  newly-erected  prison  at 
( Jraiginches  came  to  be  used  in  1891,  and  its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  build- 
ings of  the  Police  Office,  which  were  opened  on  1st  October,  1895.  For  the  long 
period  of  thirty-seven  years  ( 1825-62)  the  Governor  of  the  two  Aberdeen  Prisons 
(Bridewell  and  the  Fast  Prison)  was  Mr.  A.  W.  Chalmers,  grandfather  of  Rev. 
James  Smith,  minister  of  St.  George's-in-the-West  Parish,  Aberdeen,  he  having 
succeeded  Mr  James  Watson,  the  first  Governor,  on  his  removal  to  Glasgow. 
Mr.  Chalmers  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Daniel  Baxter,  Prison  Chaplain,  as 
Interim-Governor,  until  the  late  Mr.  John  Rutledge  was  transferred  to  Bride- 
well from  Elgin. 

A  regular  House  of  Correction  was  established  in  Aberdeen  in  1636,  chiefly 
with  the  view  of  "  reforming  the  morals  and  of  promoting  good  order  and 
industry  among  certain  description  of  the  inhabitants,"  the  magistrates  being 
empowered  to  send  to  it  "  all  vagabonds,  strong  and  sturdie  beggares,  idle 
and  maisterles  persones,  strong  in  bodie  and  habitt  to  work,  servants  dis- 
obedient to  maistris,  children  disobedient  to  parentis,  lend  leivars,  pyikers, 
common  scoldis,  and  uncorrigible  harlottis  not  amending  to  the  discipline  of 
the  Kirk."  A  property  for  the  purpose  of  the  House  was  bought;  it  was 
situated  on  the  east  side  of  St.  Nicholas  Churchyard,  and  gave  the  name  to 
the  street  which  it  still  bears — that  of  Correction  Wynd.  The  inmates  were 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  kerseys,  seys,  and  broad  and  other  coarse 
cloths.  The  establishment  was  carried  on  for  several  years  by  a  joint  stock 
company  ;  but  whether  from  increasing  trade  or  diminishing  profits — "  it  could 
not  be  that  it  failed  in  Aberdeen  for  want  of  suitable  hands,"  sarcastically 
remarks  Mr.   Rettie — it  was  abandoned  in  1711. 
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IRubislaw  Tbousc. 
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Rubislaw  bouse- 


^^^HE  illustration  of  Rubislaw  House  here  given  is  reproduced  from  a 
II  picture  identical  with  the  one  by  Mr.  James  Skene  of  Rubislaw  which 
^■^  appears  in  the  Xew  Spalding  Club  volume  of  "  Memorials  of  the  Family 
of  Skene  of  Skene,"  edited  by  Dr.  William  Forbes  Skene.  Rubislaw 
House — very  much  as  here  depicted— will  be  remembered  by  the  older  genera- 
tion of  Aberdonians  as  standing  on  the  Skene  Road  some  distance  beyond  the 
old  toll-house  (now  the  Rubislaw  Supply  Stores).  It  was  the  manor-house  of 
the  estate  of  Rubislaw,  and  was  for  long  supposed  to  have  been  built  in  1688, 
that  being  the  date  on  an  elaborate  coat  of  arms  (of  Sir  George  Skene  of 
Fintray)  above  the  doorway.  It  is  now  believed,  however,  to  have  been  of  an 
earlier  date,  the  presumption  being  that  it  was  built  by  a  prior  owner,  Arthur 
Forbes,  in  the  year  1675.  This  conjecture  is  warranted  by  the  inscription 
"  A.  1675  F."  on  the  lintel  of  the  old  entrance  door — the  door  under  the  outside 
stair  leading  up  to  a  later  doorway  constructed  on  the  first  floor.  The  end 
wings  were  evidently  later  additions  to  the  original  structure.  There  was  a 
narrow  closet  or  passage  (about  two  feet  wide)  along  the  back  of  the.  fireplace 
of  a  large  room  on  the  first  floor  ;  and  over  the  fireplace  of  this  room  was  dis- 
covered— on  the  removal  of  an  upper  coat  of  plaster  when  the  house  was  being 
demolished— a  painting  in  bright  colours  of  some  Scriptural  scene  :  a  scene 
from  the  Book  of  Esther,  it  is  believed.  The  old  sundial  shown  in  the  sketch 
is  said  to  have  been  removed  from  Earl  Marischal's  house  (taken  down  in  the 
construction  of  Marischal  Street) ;  it  is  now  in  the  grounds  of  Rubislaw  Den 
House,  formerly  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  William  Keith,  jun.,  granite  mer- 
chant, and  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Adam  Maitland.  The  coat  of  arms  of 
which  mention  has  been  made  was  taken  possession  of  by  Dr.  William  F.  Skene. 

The  lands  of  Rubislaw,  says  Kennedy  in  his  "  Annals,"  "  which,  by  the 
modern  improvements  and  extension  of  the  town,  have  become  of  very  great 
value  "  (this  in  1818  even!)  "  were  granted  to  the  magistrates,  council,  and 
community  by  Robert  II.  by  a  charter,  dated  at  Kindrocht,  or  Castle  of 
Braemar,  20th  of  August,  1380.  They  were  afterwards  annexed  to  the  borough 
by  a  charter  from  King  James  VI.,  dated  at  Falkland,  17th  July,  1617,  and. 
ratified  in  Parliament,  June  28,  1633  ;  but  the  property  had  been  feued  out  to 
a  vassal,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  for  a  trifling  feu-duty."  In 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  estate  was  in  the  possession  of 
a  branch  of  the  Forbes  family,  from  whom  it  passed  to  Gordon  of  Seaton,  and 
afterwards,  in  1687,  to  the  family  of  Skene.  The  first  member  of  this  family 
who  acquired  Rubislaw  was  Sir  George  Skene  of  Wester  Fintray.  He  was 
Provost  of  Aberdeen  from  1676  to  1685  ;  he  was  also  the  town's  Commissioner 
to  Parliament  in  1678,  1681,  and  1685  ;  and  he  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood from  the  hands  of  James,  Duke  of  Albany  and  York,  in  1681.  His  town 
house  was  the  house  in  Guestrow  previously  delineated  and  described.  He 
died  unmarried,  and  Rubislaw  passed  to  his  grand-nephew,  George  Skene, 
Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Regent  of  King's  College,  Aberdeen.  Professor 
Skene  was  succeeded  by  his  son  George.  He  had  a  son  George,  who  inherited 
Rubislaw,  and  a  daughter  Helen,  who  "  married,  in  1753,  James  Duff,  advocate, 
in  Aberdeen,  youngest  son  of  Alexander  Duff  of  Hatton,  of  which  marriage  was 
George  Duff,  captain  in  the  navy,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar, 
where  he  commanded  the  Mars  line-of-battle  ship." 

George  Skene  (fourth  of  Rubislaw)  married  Jane  Moir,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  James  Moir  of  Stoneywood.  According  to  a  family  manuscript,  an  attempt 
to  wean  him  from  "  unprofitable  pursuits  "  by  inducing  him  to  study  law  in 

( 


Edinburgh  proved  fruitless,  and  "the  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  al 
Rubislaw,  in  the  fulness  of  convivial  indulgence,  which  soon  ushered  in  its 
train  that  surly  monitor  the  gout,  whose  attacks  became  so  frequent  and 
habitual  "  that  he  succumbed  at  the  early  age  of  forty.  To  him  succeeded  his 
son  George,  a  minor  of  six  years  old,  who  died  in  his  twenty-first  year  ;  and 
Rubislaw  then  devolved  on  a  younger  son  James,  who,  inheriting  it  in  1791, 
continued  in  possession  until  1864.  He  was  "  a  man  of  very  elegant  tastes  and 
numerous  accomplishments  ;  he  had  a  great  general  knowledge  of  science  as 
well  as  of  literature,  and  spoke  with  fluency  French,  German,  and  Italian."  A 
friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  described  by  him  as  "  the  first  amateur 
draughtsman  in  Scotland,"  he  published  two  volumes  of  illustrations  of  the 
Waverley  Novels  ;  and  a  volume  of  recollections  and  letters  by  him, 
"  Memories  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,"  was  published  in  1909;  the  introduction  to 
the  fourth  canto  of  "  Marmion  "  is  addressed  to  him.  He  married  a  daughtei 
of  Sir  William  Forbes  of  Pitsligo,  the  banker  :  one  of  his  daughters  was 
"  Felicia  Skene  of  Oxford,"  well  known  for  her  literary  work  ;  a  grand-daughter 
married  Dr.  Thomson,  Archbishop  of  York.  His  eldest  son,  George  Skene — 
who  inherited  Rubislaw — was  successively  Professor  of  History  in  Edinburgh 
University,  Sheriff  at  Glasgow,  and  Professor  of  Law  in  Glasgow  University. 
On  his  death  in  1875,  the  possession  of  Rubislaw  passed  to  his  brother,  William 
Forbes  Skene,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  the  author  of  several  important  historical  works 
— notably  "  Celtic  Scotland  " — who,  in  1881,  was  appointed  Her  Majesty's 
Historiographer  for  Scotland.     He  died  in  1892. 

The   estate   of  Rubislaw   was   purchased   by   the   City   of   Aberdeen    Land 
Association   in   1877,   and  the  old  house. was  demolished   nine  years  later — in 

1886.  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the 
house  No.  50  Queen's  Road,  built  by 
the  late  Mr.  John  Morgan,  builder, 
which  will  be  recognised  by  the  sub- 
joined sketch.  Mr.  Morgan  desired  to 
preserve  the  old  house,  but  it  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  straightening  of  Queen's 
Road,  not  being  in  the  line  of  the 
houses  that  were  being  erected  in  that 
street,  and  so  it  had  to  be  removed. 
The  new  house  which  took  its  place, 
and  was  built  on  the  exact  site  of  the 
old  one,  is  a  noteworthy  example  of 
the  application  of  Gothic  to  domestic 
architecture,  and  it  is  a  striking  fea- 
ture in  a  street  that  has  many  very 
noticeable  specimens  of  architectural 
taste  and  skill.  It  was  designed  b'y_, 
the  late  Mr.  J.  B.  Pirie,  architect,  in  conjunction  with  its  owner ;  and,  as  Mi \ 
Morgan  once  told  the  present  writer — "  Both  Mr.  Pirie  and  I  put  much  of 
ourselves  into  the  details  and  arrangement  of  the  work."  Mr.  Morgan — to 
whom  we  were  indebted  for  many  of  the  details  of  old  Rubislaw  House — not 
only  retained  the  name  of  that  historic  mansion,  but  preserved  the  1675  lintel, 
erecting  it  over  a  side  entrance,  and  also  the  steps  that  led  up  to  the  front 
door  of  the  old  mansion,  these  being  placed  at  the  door  of  the  conservatory  of 
the  new  house.  Mr.  Morgan  entered  into  possession  of  the  house  in  "  Jubilee  " 
week,   1887. 


Birpletillim,  Rubislaw. 


HPLAN  of  the  Commutation  and  Other  Roads  in  the  Aberdeen  District, 
January,  I860,  shows  that,  at  that  date,  there  were  no  houses  west  of 
Albyn  Place  or  north  of  Garden  Place  ;  while  on  its  north-west  side, 
barring  a  few  houses  in  Rosemount,  the  town  did  not  extend  beyond 
Mount  Street  on  the  one  side  of  that  thoroughfare  and  Short  Loanings  on  the 
other.  Proceeding  westward,  there  were  a  number  of  small  properties,  all  of 
which  have  since  been  absorbed  in  the  extension  of  the  north-west  suburb  and 
are  now  represented  by  numerous  streets  of  houses  ;  among  these  individual 
mansion-houses  were  Drywell  Park,  Wellfield  (latterly  Wallfield),  Belvidere, 
and  Craigiepark,  and,  lower  down  the  rising  ground  and  more  to  the  south, 
Westfield,  Fountainhall,  and  Whitehall.  The  Mile-End  corner  is  still  extant 
(though  immensely  altered  in  appearance  and  in  its  surroundings),  with  the 
cleavage  of  the  road  into  the  South  Stocket  Road  (Beechgrove  Terrace  and 
King's  Gate  now,  if  you  please  !)  and  the  Mid  Stocket,  Road.  At  some  distance 
along  the  former  road,  and  a  little  beyond  the  entrance  to  Richmondhill,  a 
road  struck  off  in  a  south-westerly  direction  towards  Rubislaw  Den.  On  the 
east  side  of  this  road  was  Villa  Franca — "  an  old-fashioned  house  amid  high 
trees,"  says  Dr.  Alexander  Cruickshank  in  his  "  Vanishing  Aberdeen  "  (1894), 
"  built  by  Mr.  Peacock,  who  died  here  in  1806,  after  nearh  fifty  years'  fame 
as  a  teacher  of  dancing,  and  as  a  genius  in  music  and  painting."  (Mr.  Peacock, 
by  the  way,  gave  the  name  to  Peacock's  Close,  Castle  Street,  his  dancing 
academy  having  been  located  there,  as  well  as  his  residence  at  one  time.) 
Villa  Franca  disputes  with  Honeybrae,  farther  westward,  the  honour  of  having 
formed  the  "  country  lodgings  "  to  which  Lord  Byron  was  sent  when  a  boy. 
One  of  its  last  occupants  was  Mr.  John  Shearer,  once  a  well-known  ironmonger 
in  George  Street — a  man  of  very  outstanding  personality.  The  name  Villa 
Franca  has  been  "  carried  forward  "  to  No.  156  Hamilton  Place,  which  partly 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  former  house. 

After  passing  Villa  Franca,  the  old  road  we  have  been  describing  crossed 
what  are  now  Hamilton  Place,  Forest  Road,  and  Rubislaw  Den  North,  reach- 
ing the  Den  at  the  back  of  Mr.  Cornwall's  house,  Howburn.  It  then  diverged 
to  the  east,  skirting  the  edge  of  the  Den  for  some  distance,  and  being  carried 


iver  the  Denburn  by  a  little,   narrow   stone   bridge,   which  is   still   standing, 
-'•"rem  the  bridge  it  continued  until  it  joined  the  Skene  Road  (Queen's  Ruad) 


at  the  old  toll  ;  the  last  part  of  it — from  Rubislaw  Den  South  to  Queen's  Road — 
is  all  that  remains.  Hirpletiliim  was  the  name  given  to  a  little  cluster  of 
houses  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  just  after  it  crossed  the  bridge — a  picturesque 
group  of  old-fashioned,  red-tiled  structures,  smothered  in  flowers  and  ever- 
greens. The  principal  house  of  the  group — a  picture  of  which  is  here  given — 
remained  standing  till  a  few  years  ago  ;  it  practically  occupied  the  site  of  No.  6 
Rubislaw  Den  South.  Mr.  James  Clyne  built — in  1879  or  thereabouts — one  of 
the  first  houses  in  this  street  (now  24),  and  called  it  Hirpletiliim  ;  but  the  name 
does  net  seem  to  be  now  used.  On  the  east  side  of  the  bridge,  and  a  little  lower 
down  in  the  valley  and  closer  to  the  burn,  was  Glenburnie,  where  there  was 
wont  to  be  a  distillery  of  that  name.  It  stood  where  Rubislaw  Den  South  joins 
Forest  Road,  and  was  in  operation  until  the  year  1857,  its  last  owner  or 
occupant  being  a  man  of  the  name  of  Farquhar,  who  at  one  time  resided  at 
Villa  Franca.  The  distillery  buildings  were  subsequently  occupied  for  some 
years  by  Mr.  G.   W.   Wilson  in  connection  with  his  photographic  business. 

There  is  little  more  to  be  said  about  Hirpletiliim.  It  has  virtually  no 
history,  and  has  been  introduced  into  this  series  rather  in  order  to  exhibit 
the  rapid  change  effected  in  the  topographical  features  of  Aberdeen  within  a 
generation  than  on  account  of  any  intrinsic  interest  the  place  itself  possesses. 
Fortunately,  the  name  Hirpletiliim  has  been  preserved  by  being  selected  as  the 
title  of  a  very  happy  poem  relative  to  the  locality  written  by  the  late  Mr. 
Carnie  in  1893  and  afterwards  reprinted  in  "  Sume  Farther  Waifs  of  Rhyme." 


f)I>or  minified, 


The  above  picture  a  reproduction  of  a  photograph  -may  fittingly  be 
introduced  in  connection  with  the  foregoing  account  of  Hirpletiliim.  It  depicts 
a  group  of  dwelling-houses  that  formerly  stood  at  Morningfield,  a  little  to  the 
west  uf  the  road  that  ran  by  Villa  Franca,  and  to  the  south  of  the  South  Stocket 
Road.  The  houses  and  adjoining  ground  formed  part  of  the  estate  of  Rubislaw, 
and  sii  became  the  property  of  the  Aberdeen  Land  Association  ;  and  they  were 
eventually  acquired  by  the  late  Mr.  Francis  Edmond,  advocate,  on  behalf  of 
the  Hospital  for  Incurables,  which  was  located  in  a  rather  undesirable  situation 
on  what  used  to  be  known  as  the  "  Incurable  Brae,"  leading  from  Lower 
Denburn  to  Leadside  Road — swept  away  when  Rosemount  Viaduct  was  con- 
structed. A  new  Hospital  was  erected  on  the  Morningfield  site — really  one  uf 
the  finest  sites  in  the  city  for  the  purpose — and  was  opened  in  September. 
1884.  Happily,  the  name  Morningfield  has  been  retained  as  the  designation  of 
the  Hospital  and  of  the  road  which  now  runs  past  it.  which  is  virtually  an 
extension  of  Hamilton  Place  West. 


(     3!,     ) 


Ibirpletilltm,  iRubislaw. 
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jfountainball  Ibouse. 


(     40     ) 


yountainball  Rouse. 


jg^OUXTAlXHALL  HOUSE  was  one  of  the  small  properties  situated  on 
II  t^1<'  outskirts  of  Aberdeen  which  (as  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article) 
-II  have  been  absorbed  in  the  modern  development  of  the  city,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  extension  of  the  north-western  suburbs.  The  house  is 
still  standing,  forming  now  (though  its  individual  title  continues  to  be  retained) 
Xo.  138  Blenheim  Place  ;  but  the  admission  must  be  made  that,  admirable  as 
is  the  sentiment  which  dictated  its  preservation,  there  is  a  dreadful  incongruity 
between  the  old-fashioned  house  and  its  "  up-to-date  "  surroundings.  Xot  only 
is  it  wedged  into  a  row  of  spick-and-span  villas  of  a  uniform  type,  but  it  lies 
away  from  the  line  of  the  street,  looking  for  all  the  world  as  if  it  had  been  built 
on  edgeways — due,  of  course,  to  its  having  originally  fronted  old  Fountainhall 
Road. 

The  house,  if  it  has  not  much  of  a  history,  has  certain  local  associations 
which  give  it  an  individual  character.  These  were  fully  set  forth  in  an 
interesting  booklet,  "  Vanishing  Aberdeen,"  by  the  late  Alexander  Cruick- 
shank,  LL.D.,  published  in  the  end  of  1894,  to  which  Mr.  Alexander  J.  Murray, 
architect,  furnished  detailed  descriptions,  accompanied  by  several  illustrations  ; 
and  from  this  booklet  we  draw  much  of  the  information  that  follows.  The 
property  of  Fountainhall  formed  the  seventh  lot  of  the  lands  of  Gilcomston, 
which  was  feued  to  Mr.  Alexander  Dyce  in  1752,  and  it  is  conjectured  that  the 
house  was  built  by  Mr.  D\ce.  Situated  to  the  west  of  Whitehall  House, 
Fountainhall  House  fronted  the  old  Fountainhall  Road,  which,  so  far  from 
corresponding  in  any  degree  with  the  Fountainhall  Road  of  the  present  day, 
is  really  represented  (more  or  less)  by  the  section  of  Desswood  Place  from 
Whitehall  Road  to  Fountainhall  Road.  An  avenue  of  trees  led  from  the  road 
to  the  house,  there  being  an  old  gateway,  the  pillars  of  which  were  surmounted 
bv    beautifully-ornamented    vases  ;    these    vases    now    surmount    the    entrance 


gateway  to  the  house  in  Blenheim  Place.  Fountainhall  Souse  passed,  in 
into  the  possession  of  Dr.  Patrick  Copland,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
in  Mariscnal  College  for  forty-seven  years  ;  and  he  died  there  in  1822.  He  had 
as  his  colleague  in  the  Mathematical  Chair  during  the  greater  part  of  his  own 
professoriate.  Dr.  Robert  Hamilton,  who  also  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
after  whom  Hamilton  Place  was  named;  and  Dr.  ( 'niickshank  not  improperly 
remarked—"  As  Dr.  Copland  was  as  distinguished  a  professor  as  Dr.  Hamilton, 
Blenheim  Place  might  have  been  called  Copland  Place,  as  this  new  street  is  in 
the  line  of  the  avenue  to  Fountainhall  House,  and  passes  near  its  west  side.'' 
Down  till  about  1860 — to  again  quote  Dr.  Cruickshank— "  Fountainhall 
House  was,  in  its  surroundings,  much  as  it  was  in  Dr.  Copland's  lifetime,  being 
in  the  midst  of  cornfields,  market  gardens,  and  old  roads."  It  remained  so 
till  much  later  than  1860  ;  but,  with  the  extension  of  the  city  westward  and 
north-westward  within  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  the  aspect  of  the 
district  has  become  greatly  changed,  and  even  a  person  familiar  with  the 
locality  as  it  once  was  has  great  difficulty  in  "  reconstructing  "  it.  The 
formation  of  Fountainhall  Road,  Hamilton  Place,  Blenheim  Place,  Whitehall 
Road,  and  other  streets  in  the  neighbourhood  have  completely  obliterated  the 
former  "  features  "  of  the  district.  The  old  Fountainhall  Road— a  delightful 
"  country  road  "  running  between  farms  and  market  gardens — has  been  swept 
away,  its  place  being  taken  by  the  extension  eastward  of  Desswood  Place  ; 
the  ancient  water  reservoirs  have  disappeared  ;  and  Fountainhall  House  itself 
has  become  one  of  a  row  of  houses  in  a  street !  "  Sic  transit."  The  house  had 
many  occupants  after  Dr.  Copland's  time  ;  among  them,  if  we  are  not  mistaken, 
Rev.'  J.  Calder  Macphail,  of  the  Free  East  Church,  and  Rev.  F.  G.  Lee,  of 
St.  Mary's,  Garden  Place.  One  of  the  latest — before  the  house  was  shorn  of 
its  avenue  and  surrounding  lawns— was  Mr.  Adam  M.  Gray,  merchant  (of  the 
firm  of  A.  &  W.  Gray)— to  whose  son,  Mr.  A.  M.  Gray,  of  the  Great  Xorth  of 
Scotland  Railway,  we  are  indebted  for  the  photograph  of  which  our  illustration 
is  a  reproduction. 


Zbc  jfoimtainball  iRcscrvoir. 


Fountainhall  in  its  time  played  a  not  unimportant  part  in  the  Aberdeen 
water  supply.  For  many  years  the  water  supply  of  the  town  was  derived  from 
the  Loch,  which  extended  along  the  west  side  of  Loch  Street  from  Spring- 
garden  to  St.  Paul  Street.  In  1632,  however,  it  was  resolved  to  have  recourse 
to  a  less  polluted  supply,  objection  being  taken  to  the  Loch  water  as  "  filthillie 
defyllit  and  corruptit. "  But  the  commotions  consequent  on  the  Civil  War 
prevented  the  project  being  carried  out,  and  it  was  not  till  1706  that  sanction 

was  given  to  a  plan  for  bringing  in 
water  from  the  Carden's  Haugh  Well, 
which  was  situated  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Denburn,  near  the  modern 
Grammar  School  (Carden's  Howe  and 
the  well  vanished  in  the  formation  of 
Xorth  Albert  Street).  The  springs  of 
Carden  Haugh  were  collected  into  a 
small  reservoir  near  that  place,  and 
the  water  was  conducted  by  leaden 
pipes  to  a  well  in  Castle  Street  (the 
well  that  now  stands  in  the  Green). 
The  supply  proved  inadequate,  how- 
ever, and  in  1742  and  again  in  1766  it 
was  augmented  by  tapping  some 
streams  and  springs  on  the  lands  of  Gilcomston  and  Xorth  Rubislaw  ;  and  it 
is  conjectured  that  the  name  Fountainhall  was  derived  from,  the  proximity  of 
the  house  to  one  of  these  springs.  Cistern-houses  or  fountain-houses  were  built 
at  intervals  to  collect  the  water — there  were  six  of  them  along  the  old  Fountain- 
hall Road  :  and  the  water  thus  collected  was  conveyed  to  the  old  Water  House 
in  Broad  Street. 


The  last  of  these  fountain-houses  or  cisterns  that  "  survived,"  so  to  speak, 
stood  on  the  north  side  of  Desswood  Place,  about  160  yards  from  the  lower  end 
of  Whitehall  Road.     Its  dimensions  are 
given   by   Mr.    Alexander   J.    Murray    in 
"  Vanishing  Aberdeen  "  as  follows  : — 

The    hut-like    covered    fountain, 

cistern,  or  well,  into  which  water  per- 
colated   to    be    sent    by    pipes    into 

Aberdeen,  is  7  feet  3  inches  long  and 

6   feet   7   inches   wide,    and   the   side 

walls  rise  2  feet  3  inches  above  the 

ground.    It  has  an  arched  stone  roof, 

and    an    interior    horizontal    area    of 

3  feet  5  inches  by   3  feet   6   inches. 

The  door  is  on  the  east  side,  and  is 

2  feet  broad  and  2  feet  2  inches  high. 

The  interior  of  the  cistern  descends 

undcrgroimd'3  feet  7  inches,  with  a 

breadth  of  3  feet  5  inches,  and  then 

having    a    bore    of    10    feet    with    a 

breadth   of   lA   feet— a  bore   sunk   in 

the  ground,  into  which  water  used  to  be  let  off  by  pipes  to  the  city  on 

reaching  a  certain  height. 

This  fountain-house  was  removed  in  1903,  and  re-erected  in  the  Duthie  Park, 
where  it  now  does  duty  as  a  well.  An  inscription  bears  that  it  was  originally 
built  at  Fountainhall  in  1706.  but  it  would  seem  to  have  been  really  constructed 
as  part  of  the  extension  of  the  1706  scheme — that  is,  in  1766. 


(40     ) 


Gilcomston  Dam. 


<^f^i  NLIKE    most    of    the    illustrations    of    this    series,    the    accompanying 
£      I     picture  must  be  fairly  familiar  to  the  bulk  of  Aberdonians.     It  is  only 
^r  %■    within  the  last  three  years  that  the  object  it  portrays,  the  Gilcomston 
Dam,  has  been  "  improved  out  of  existence       In  one  sense,  therefore, 
the  inclusion  of  the  dam  in  our  pictures  of  "  byegone  days  "  is  hardly  war- 
ranted ;  but,  nevertheless,  as  a  striking  example  of  "  Vanishing  Aberdeen  " — 
the  effacement  of  conspicuous  features  of  the  city  that  is  perpetually  going  on 
in  obedience  to  the  necessities  of  expansion  or  the  demands  of  modern  im- 
provement— it  may  be  permitted  to  find  a  place. 

A  Court  of  Session  judge  once  referred  to  the  Gilcomston  Dam  as  a  dam 
which  had  been  known  from  time  immemorial.  The  "  dictum  "  almost  absolves 
one  from  inquiring  too  curiously  as  to  the  date  of  its  formation.  It  was 
evidently  in  existence  in  1673  at  any  rate,  in  which  year  the  lands  of  Gilcomston 
were  purchased  by  the  Corporation  of  Aberdeen  from  Sir  Andrew  Fletcher, 
uncle  and  tutor  to  Mr.  Menzies  of  Pitfodels.  Included  in  the  disposition  of 
the  estate  was,  in  addition  to  the  dam,  the  old  mill  of  Gilcomston  :  and  that 
learned  antiquarian  and  indefatigable  investigator.  Dr.  John  Milne,  places  the 
erection  of  the  mill  in  1513.  Its  erection  led  to  a  pretty  quarrel.  The  Town 
Council  had  bought  from  the  proprietor  of  Gilcomston  the  right  to  use  the  water 
of  the  Denburn  for  the  town's  mills,  but  had  not  stipulated  for  its  sole  use  ; 
and  the  proprietor,  taking  advantage  of  the  Haw  in  the  bargain,  built  a  mill  on 
his  own  land,  and  took  the  use  of  the  water  as  it  went  past.  This  new  mill 
interfered  with  the  town's  monopoly  of  making  into  meal  all  the  corn  grown 
within  the  royalty  and  the  freedom  lands,  ami  reprisals  were  threatened  in 
the  way  of  enacting  fines  and  double  multure  dues  from  the  burghers  and 
tenants.  It  is  not  quite  certain,  Dr.  Milne  adds,  whether  tin?  site  of  this 
Gilcomston  Mill  was  at  Jack's  Brae  or  at  Baker  Street. 

Reference  has  just  been  made  to  the  town's  mills  dependent  upon  the 
Denburn,  and  it  should  be  explained,  perhaps,  that  these  were  three  in  number 
—the  Upper  Mill,  the  Mid  Mill,  and  the  Nether  Mill.  The  Upper  Mill  was 
situated  in  Flourmill  Brae,  on  a  site  absorbed  in  the  erection  of  Messrs 
Brebner  &  Grant's  buildings.  Its  water  supply  was  derived  from  the  (Jil- 
comston  Dam  by  means  of  a  lade  running  along  Leadside  Road  (hence  the 
name)  and  Baker  Street  to  Maberly  Street,  the  stream  being  here  joined  by 
the  united  Spital  Burn  and  the  Westburn.  The  augmented  stream  then  flowed 
along  Spring-garden  and  into  the  Loch  ;  and.  emerging  from  the  Loch,  found 
its  way  by  Burn  Court  and  across  the  Netherkirkgate  to  Flourmill  Brae.  The 
Upper  Mill  was  originally  only  a  meal  mill,  but  latterly  made  flour  as  well 
It  was  discontinued  in  1865.  The  Mid  Mill  is  conjectured  to  have  stood  where 
the  Commercial  Bank  in  Union  Street  now  is.  It  eventually  became  a  malt 
mill,  and  disappeared  with  the  construction  of  Union  Street.  The  Nether  Mill 
was  in  Putachieside — presumably  somewhere  between  Exchange  Street  and 
Stirling  Street ;  and  derived  its  water  power  from  the  "  Mautmill  Burn."  as 
the  stream  just  described  was  named  after  it  left  the  Upper  Mill.  Originally 
a  meal  mill,  the  Nether  Mill  became  a  malt  mill,  and  finally  a  sawmill  :  its 
existence  ceased  with  the  building  development  of  the  area  "  behind  the 
Market  "  in  the  early  "  sixties."  The  other  town's  mills  were  the  Upper  and 
the  Lower  Justice  Mills. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Lawrence,  in  "  The  Denburn  :  From  Its  Source  to  the  Sea." 
mentions  a  number  of  other  mills  that  were  driven  by  water  from  the  Gil- 
comston Dam — Chadwick's  "  'Oo  Mill,''  which  stood  at  the  foot  of  what  is  now 
Grosvenor  Place,  and  on  the  south  side  of  Leadside  Road  :  Stewart's  Mill, 
which  ground  indigo  ;  and  the  Waulk  Mill,  where  cloth  was  made  thicker  ; 
while  the  Gilcomston  Brewery  also  enjoyed  water  rights  from  the  Leadside 
burn.  For  many  years  past,  however,  the  sole  mill  driven  by  the  water  from 
the  Gilcomston  Dam  was  the  Mill  of  Gilcomston,  situated  between  Jack's  Brae 


and  Leadside  Road,  belonging  to  Messrs.  John  Strachan  <t  Sons,  millers.  It  is 
built  on  the  site  of  what  was  an  old  lint  mill— Taylor's  plan  of  Aberdeen  shows 
that  there  was  a  mill  at  this  point  in  1773.  The  mill  came  into  the  occupation 
of  the  Strachan  family  in  ]s4*.  along  with  certain  water  rights  in  the  Denburn 
and  dam. 

To  trace  all  the  proposals  for  "  dealing  "  with  the  Gilcomston  Dam  would 
be  a  tedious  task.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Town  Council,  in  March,  1902. 
resolved  to  fill  up  the  bed  of  the  dam  and  improve  the  streets  and  roads  in  the 
vicinity— in  particular,  to  continue  Whitehall  Road  to  Osborne  Place,  and  make 
a  diversion  of  Whitehall  Place  at  the  point  where  it  would  be  crossed  by  that 
continuation.  The  abolition  of  the  dam.  however,  raised  a  question  of  water 
rights  so  far  as  the  Gilcomston  Mill  was  concerned,  and  a  litigation  ensued 
between  Mr.  James  Stachah,  the  representative  of  Messrs.  John  Strachan  and 
Sons,  and  the  Town  Council.  The  dispute  was  settled  in  May.  1906,  Mr. 
Strachan  consenting  to  the  removal  of  the  dam  on  certain  terms,  to  which  the 
Town  Council  agreed.  The  work  of  filling  up  the  lied  of  the  dam  was  then 
proceeded  with  and  completed  in  the  following  year,  the  improvement  em- 
bracing the  obliteration  of  the  old  road  more  like  a  country  lane  than  a  road — 
which  meandered  round  the  edge  of  the  dam.  and  the  diversion  of  Whitehall 
Place  into  a  painfully  regular  street,  running  in  a  straight  line  from  North 
Albert  Streel  to  Dessw I  Plan 

Our  illustration  represents  the  Dam  in  what  might  be  termed  its  last  stage 
but  one  after  the  Denburn  had  been  diverted  into  a  culvert  and  the  space  at 
the  west  end  of  the  Dam  filled  up.  In  the  litigation  referred  to,  it  was  stated 
that  before  the  operations  complained  of  were  begun,  the  dam  had  a  superficial 
area  of  5967  square  yards,  and  a  total  capacity  of  173.260  cubic  feet,  the  height 
of  the  In-east    of  tin    dam   at    the  overflow  being  .")  feet   3  inches. 


ST0NEYT0N. 

A-  has  been  indicated,  the  Denburn  used  to  run  open,  all  along  its  course 
from  Rubislaw  Den  to  the  Gilcomston  Dam,  but  now,  on  reaching  Fountainhall 
Road,  it  runs  in  a  culvert.  When  running  open,  it  flowed  under  a  bridge  on  a 
road  a  little  to  the  west  of  Gilcomston  Dam  that  connected  the  old  Fountainhall 
Road  (now  Desswood  Place)  with  Stoneyton,  a  group  of  old  houses  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Skene  Road.  The  houses— depicted  in  the  above  picture- 
are  mentioned  in  the  Post  Office  Directory  of  1S73-4  as  being  about  300  yarda 
west  from  Albert  Street.  They  disappeared  a  year  or  two  later,  however,  on 
Garden  Place  being  extended.  There  is  a  reference  to  them  in  Dr.  Cruick- 
shank's  "  Vanishing  Aberdeen." 
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Gilcomston  Steps. 


^.aj^EFERENCE  has  been  made  more  than  once  to  the  transformations  in 

Il_^     Aberdeen   topography   effected   by   the   construction   of  the   Denburn 

I  %     Valley  Railway  (1865-7).     Here  we  have  a  view  of  Gilcomston  Steps, 

at  the   foot   of   Skene    Square,    before   the   railway   was   made :    it   is 

reproduced  from  a  photograph  taken  in   1866,   just  prior  to  operations  being 

begun.        Whatever  regret  may  be  indulged  in  at  the  loss  of  some  parts  of 

•'  vanished  Aberdeen,"  no  concern  need  be  felt  over  the  disappearance  of  the 

tumble-down  tenements  in  the  picture.     They  were  mean  and  pitiful  hovels, 

without  even  the  redeeming  grace  of  picturesqueness,  for  their  brick  walls  had 

become  black  and  dirty,  and  the  bright  red  colour  had  long  vanished  from  the 

tiles  :  and  their  demolition  for  railway  construction  purposes  simply  ante-dated 

by  a  few  years  the  inevitable  fate  in  store  for  them  had  they  survived  till  the 

period  of  Public  Health  Acts  and  sanitary  supervision. 

These  houses,  it  is  necessary  to  explain,  did  not  occupy  the  full  site  of  the 
Gilcomston  Steps  of  to-day,  which  (on  its  east  side)  extends  from  John  Street 
to  Skene  Square.  The  opening  on  the  right  of  the  picture  is  not  John  Street 
but  Rodger's  Walk — so  named  after  Mr.  James  Rodger,  the  proprietor  of  the 
tannery  which  still  stands  in  it,  who  was  the  father  of  the  late  Dr.  James 
Rodger.  It  was  only  after  the  construction  of  the  railway  that  Rodger's  Walk 
y/hs  diverted  into  John  Street  ;  prior  to  1866,  it  turned  at  right  angles  and 
entered  Gilcomston  Steps  to  the  north  of  John  Street,  a  block  of  houses 
separating  it  from  the  latter  thoroughfare.  Beyond  the  opening  of  Rodger's 
Walk  in  the  picture  we  have  the  granite-polishing  shed  of  Messrs.  James 
Wright  &  Sons,  and  a  gable  wall  of  part  of  the  premises  of  the  Gilcomston 
Tannery,  then  belonging  (as  already  indicated)  to  Mr.  James  Rodger,  and  now 
to  Mr.  Alexander  Laing.  The  tall  chimney  on  the  right  is  that  of  Messrs. 
Wright's  works  ;  the  three  to  the  left  belonged  to  Broadford  Works — two  of 
them  have  since  been  taken  down.  The  chimney  in  the  centre  of  the  picture  is 
that  of  the  Gilcomston  Comb  Manufactory,  owned  by  Messrs.  John  M'Pherson 
and  Company.  At  the  corner  of  John  Street,  it  may  be  mentioned,  stood  the 
"  Trappin'  Factory,''  or  tape  manufactory,  which  was  long  in  the  possession 
of  Messrs.  Milne,  Low,  &  Company,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  firm  having  been 
Provost  James  Milne  (Provost,  1836-8) ;  the  factory  was  discontinued  some  time 
prior  to  the  building  being  swept  away  to  allow  of  the  construction  of  the 
tunnel  and  railway  line.  Needless  to  say,  the  whole  locality  has  been  greatly 
altered — and  not  by  the  making  of  the  railway  alone.  The  extension  of  the 
Infirmary  (1891-2),  for  example,  involved  the  demolition  of  the  east  side  of  Spa 
Street;  and  further  additions  to  that  institution  now  (1910)  in  course  of  con- 
struction have  obliterated  Sim's  Square,  North  St.  Andrew  Street — the  original 
name  of  this  street,  by  the  way,  was  Shuttle  Street. 

Gilcomston  Steps  is  a  short  street,  extending  only  from  Woolmanhill  and 
Spa  Street  to  Skene  Square.  It  is  a  street  of  no  particular  importance  ;  but 
on  it  may  be  hung  some  account  of  the  district  of  Gilcomston.  This  district 
lay  to  the  west  of  Woolmanhill  ;  and,  broadly  speaking,  corresponds  to  the  area, 
now  covered  with  houses,  enclosed  between  Skene  Street  and  Rosemount  Place 
in  one  direction  and  between  Spa  Street  and  Skene  Square  and  Short  Loanings 
in  the  other  direction.  The  "  lands  "  of  Gilcomston,  however,  extended  con- 
siderably beyond  the  area  thus  defined,  including,  for  instance,  the  ground  on 
which  the  old  Gilcomston  Dam  was  laid  out.  According  to  Kennedy's 
■'  Annals  "  (I.,  386),  the  lands  of  Gilcomston  were  purchased  by  the  City 
Treasurer  from  Mr.  Menzies  of  Pitfodels,  in  1673,  for  £1472,  the  investment 
being  made  on  behalf  of  the  Bridge  of  Dee  funds.  In  1692,  the  property  was 
transferred  to  the  Master  of  Kirk  and  Bridge  Works,  and  remained  under  his 
charge  until  1749,  when  it  was  re-disposed  to  the  Treasurer  ;  at  this  time  there 
were  upon  it  only  three  farmhouses  and  a  mill.  The  Town  Council  then  began 
to  feu  out  the  lands  of  Gilcomston,  making  a  bridge  over  the  Denburn  at 
Hardweird  in  1754.  In  the  previous  year,  1753,  these  lands,  says  Kennedy, 
"  after  having  been  feued  out,  were,  by  another  act  of  Council,  ordered  to  be 


sold  to  the  Master  of  Kirk  and  Bridge  Works,  for  behoof  of  the  Bridge  of  Dee 
fund,  at  the  rate  of  forty  years'  purchase  of  the  feu-duties,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  Treasurer  to  extinguish  a  part  of  the  public  debt  of  the  town." 
Writing  in  1818,  Kennedy  described  Gilcomston  as  consisting  in  the  main  of 
very  irregular  and  mean  buildings,  "  many  of  them  being  occupied  by  labourers 
and  the  lower  class  of  the  people."  Much  the  same  thing  was  to  be  said  of 
Gilcomston  a  generation  later.  It  figures  under  the  thin  disguise  of  "  Uka- 
stane  "  in  a  novel  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Maclaren  Cobban  (a  native  of  the 
place),  entitled  "  The  King  of  Andaman."  This  novel  deals  (about  the  Chartist 
period  of  1848)  with  the  handloom  weavers  who  principally  constituted  the 
population  of  what  Mr.  Cobban  characterised  as  "  a  wretched  and  rather 
remote  suburb"  of  the  busy  city  of  "  Inverdoon  "  (Aberdeen);  and  the 
account  of  the  place  culminates  in  this  sentence — "  What  with  rude  manners, 
rough  speech,  Sabbath-breaking,  Chartism,  and  poverty,  Ilkastane  seemed,  to 
all  church-going,  psalm-singing,  well-dressed  people  of  Inverdoon  completely 
self-devoted  to  the  devil  and  his  works."  There  may,  perhaps,  be  a  little  ex- 
aggeration in  this  description,  and  possibly  Gilcomston,  at  the  date  referred 
to,  was  not  materially  different  from  other  localities  in  Aberdeen,  particularly 
those  inhabited  by  the  weaver  class.  Any  discrimination  of  the  kind,  at  any 
rate,  has  long  since  passed  away,  just  as  the  Gilcomston  district  itself  has 
virtually  disappeared,  being  more  or  less  merged  in  what  is  now  generally 
termed  Rosemount.  Its  topographical  features,  too,  have  been  very  much 
altered  by  the  great  development  of  building,  and  especially  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Rosemount  Viaduct,  which  annihilated  "  the  Incurable  Brae,"  for 
instance  ;  the  Hospital  for  Incurables,  which  gave  the  very  steep  access  to  it 
its  name,  was  removed  some  years  previously  to  its  present  site  at  Morning- 
field.  The  Hospital  building  was  previously  Belleville  House,  and  was  bought 
for  the  Hospital  in  1858.  Very  little,  indeed,  new  remains  of  the  old  Gilcomston 
except  Lower  Denburn,  the  Hardweird,  Jack's  Brae,  Leadside  Road,  and  Short 
Loanings  ;  and  the  old  houses  that  still  stand  in  these  streets,  the  Hardweird 
in  particular — many  of  them  now  condemned  as  uninhabitable — serve  to  give  us 
a  glimmering  of  what  like  Gilcomston  was  in  the  olden  days. 


Mr.  William  Walker,  65  Argyll  Place,  the  author  of  "  The  Bards  of  Bon- 
Accord,"  supplemented  the  above  with  some  notes,  detailing  personal  youthful 
recollections  of  the  buildings  in  the  picture,  known  in  his  early  days  as  "  The 
Rotten  Holes."     He  wrote— 

Hoty  the  series  of  "biggin's"  sot  the  name  of  the  "Rotten  Holes"  I  never  knew,  li.it 
even  then  there  was  a  smack  of  the  old  world  about  their  sadly  dilapidated  aspeet.  The  floor 
of  each  "  housie  "  was  sunk  considerably  below  the  street  level,  and  was  readied  by  steps  from 
the  outer  door.  The  one  with  the  signboard  was  used  (1848-50)  as  a  smithy,  and  was  occupied 
by  a  blacksmith-  Fraser,  I  think.  The  steps  down  to  each  succeeding  dwelling  (passing  up 
towards  Skene  Square)  wen'  gradually  more  numerous,  till  at  the  last  one.  occupied  then  by 
a  Mrs.  Catto,  then'  were  probably  some  six  steps  down  to  the  kitchen.  The  opening  where 
the  four  null  are  standing  was  known  as  Rodger's  Walk,  which  led  up  past  the  tannery  to  the 
combworks  belonging  to  John  &  James  Macpherson.  Along  the  left  hand  side  of  the  Walk 
wire  various  stables  and  eartyards,  and -on  the  right-hand  side,  down  past  the  hack  of  Wright's 
Granite  Works,  ran  a  tributary  of  the  Denburn.  The  burn  crossed  the  street  underneath  the 
bridge  (the  parapet  of  which  was  where  the  three  boys  are  standing) — passed  under  the  corner 
house  of  Spa  Street  (now  part  of  the  site  of  the  Infirmary  extension),  and  drovi — when  there 
was  water  enough — a  small  wool  mill  in  the  adjoining  house  belonging  to  an  old  man  Mach- 
ray;  when  there  was  not  water  enough,  he  drove  the  wheel  himself,  treadmill  like.  The  burn 
then  gradually  crossed  Spa  Street,  coming  out  where  Gilcomston  Park  goes  off.  and  ran  open 
till  it  joined  the  real  Denburn  at  Collie's  Brig.  It  used  to  be  a  feat  of  boy  life  to  go  in  at 
Rodger's  Brig  and  go  down  through  the  burn,  emerging  into  open  air  at  Ironside's  gate  at  the 
bottom  of  Spa  Street.  The  water  which  mainly  fed  this  burn  came  from  Gilcomston  Dam, 
down  the  Leadside  (why  not  "  Lack-side  "  ?),  driving  various  mills  on  its  way.  crossed  Gilcom- 
ston Steps,  and  was  joined  by  a  tiny  burn  which  came  clown  past  the  "tannerie"  from  about 
the  lower  end  of  Maberly  Street.  I  have  looked  over  a  dyke— more  than  sixty  years  ago — at 
the  back  of  the  broacMoom  shop  on  the  south  side  of  Maberly  Strict,  above  and  behind  the 
..Id   bothy,    and    -en   the   burn   purling   away  southward. 
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CocbiKacL 


HBERDEEN   has   taken   a   prominent   part   in   promoting   and   fostering 
many  agencies  for  moral  and   social  improvement.      It  was  the   first 
city    in    the    United    Kingdom    to    establish    "  ragged    schools  "    and 
"  ragged  kirks,"  and  it  was  also  the  pioneer  of  hydropathic  institu- 
tions.    The  Loch-head  Hydropathic  was  one  of  the  first  and  most  popular  of 
the  kind  in  Scotland. 

Loch-head  is  situated  between  the  grounds  of  the  Royal  Lunatic  Asylum 
and  the  Westburn  Park.  The  name  indicates  that  at  one  time  there  must  have 
been  a  loch  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  such  a  loch  is  delineated  in  Taylor's  plan 
of  Aberdeen,  1773.  At  that  date,  Loch-head  was  utilised  as  a  bleaehfield, 
belonging  to  a  Mr.  Johnston,  the  bleaehfield  being  on  both  sides  of  a  burn-  the 
West  Burn,  which  still  flows  through  the  adjoining  park — connected  with  which 
were  a  number  of  ditches.  Johnston's  bleaehfield  is  also  indicated  in  Milne's 
map  of  the  city,  1789,  with  three  houses  or  buildings  of  some  sort  ;  but  it  is 
conjectured  that  the  bleaehfield  was  discontinued  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  A  person  of  the  name  of  Cheyne  was  the  owner  or  occupier 
of  Loch-head  about  1834,  and  twenty  years  later  the  property  passed  into  the 
possession  of  Rev.  Alexander  Munro,  M.I). 

Dr.  Munro  was  a  native  of  Knockando,  Morayshire,  the  son  of  a  Congre- 
gational minister  there.  He  himself  became  a  minister  of  that  denomination, 
and  for  a  couple  of  years  was  settled  at  Banchory -Ternan.  Then  he  was  chosen 
as  pastor  of  the  church  at  Blackhills  (now  Westhills),  Skene.  On  the  Morisonian 
controversy  emerging  in  1844,  he  and  his  congregation  took  the  advanced  view 
and  joined  the  Evangelical  Union.  He  continued  pastor  at  Westhills  for  twenty 
years,  and  it  was  there  that  he  commenced  his  career  as  a  physician.  The 
beginnings  of  that  career  are  thus  described  in  "  A  Sketch  "  of  Dr.  Munro 's 
life  by  his  son-in-law,  Rev.  Dr.  T.  W.  Bowman,  Greenock  (Glasgow,   1883) 

Led  to  the  study  of  physiology  and  hydropathy  by  his  own  delicate 
health,  he  soon  learned  to  benefit  others.  At  length  he  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Aberdeen,  and  with  the  full  concurrence  and  ready  help  of  the 
church  at  Westhills,  he  successfully  passed  through  the  whole  of  the  cur- 
riculum of  four  sessions  then  required  for  the  degree  of  M.I).  He  was  not 
allowed  to  graduate  owing  to  the  fact  of  his  being  already  engaged  in 
hydropathic  practice.  Some  years  afterwards  the  degree  of  Ml),  was  con- 
ferred upon  him,  "  causa  honoris,"  by  one  of  the  New  York  Colleges. 

As  indicated  in  this  passage.  Dr.  Munro  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to 
the  study  of  hydropathy,  which  was  then  scarcely  known  or  practised  in  Scot 
land,  and  was  rather  contemptuously  referred  to  ;is  "  the  water  cure  "  ;  and 
he  availed  himself  of  all  the  information  he  could  procure.  In  a  small  way, 
and  with  a  few  intimate  friends  who  sought  his  advice,  he  prescribed  certain 
remedies  for  their  ailments,  and  the  treatment,  under  his  direction  and  care, 
was  successful — indeed,  so  much  so  that  he  had  more  applications  than  he  could 
undertake.  About  1851,  he  migrated  to  Angusfield,  situated  near  the  Rubislaw 
Quarries,  and  there  he  had  larger  facilities  for  carrying  on  the  water  cure. 
He  continued  there  till  about  L853,  when  he  purchased  the  property  of  Loch- 
head.  The  grounds  were  pretty  extensive  and  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  acquired.  The  house  was  commodious  and  of  considerable  size. 
but  the  new  proprietor  made  several  additions  of  an  extensive  kind,  building 
a  new  wing  of  three  stories,  two  of  these  having  fine  oriel  windows.  This  gave 
largely  increased  accommodation,  providing  dining-room,  drawing-room,  and  a 
spacious  recreation-room  ;  while  the  older  part  of  the  building,  as  well  as  the 
new  wing,  contained  bedroom  accommodation  of  an  excellent  kind.  The  bath- 
rooms adjoined,  and  they  were  fitted  up  with  taste  and  comfort,  being  ample 
for  the  wants  of  a  considerable  number  of  visitors.  All  the  appointments  were 
excellent,  and  the  building  and  grounds  were  well  adapted  for  the  comfort  ami 
convenience  of  the  public.  After  a  time,  other  extensions  were  made,  the  more 
notable  being  the  erection  of  a  Turkish  bath  (shown  on  the  right  hand  of  our 
picture).  It  was  most  artistically  fitted  up  on  the  newest  design  and  with  all 
the  latest  improvements. 

In  a  very  short  time  the  Loch-head  establishment   became  very  popular, 


and  the  patients  often  numbered  from  fifty  to  seventy.  Great  attention  was 
paid  to  cleanliness  and  comfort,  and  the  dietary  scale  was  most  liberal  in 
quality  and  quantity.  Dr.  Munro  had  with  him  as  his  principal  assistant — who 
looked  after  the  baths,  and  indeed  the  establishment  generally,  and  saw  to  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  residents — Mr.  John  Cook,  a  most  intelligent 
and  trustworthy  man,  whose  pleasing  manner  and  knowledge  of  hydropathy 
made  him  a  general  favourite,  while  his  wife,  with  equal  skill  and  care,  attended 
to  the  domestic  requirements  of  the  institution.  The  doctor  himself  was  always 
at  hand,  and  took  an  active  part  in  prescribing  for  patients,  and  initiating 
amusements  and  recreations  ;  and  he  did  much,  by  his  genial  and  kindly 
manner,  as  well  as  by  his  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  science  of  hydropathy, 
to  secure  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  visitors.  The  baths  and  the  Turkish 
bath  were  open  to  those  not  residing  in  the  house,  and  were  taken  advantage  of 
by  many  townsfolk.  The  Hydropathic  was  for  many  years  most  successful,  and 
was  patronised  by  huge  numbers  of  people  from  different  parts  of  Scotland 
and  England. 

About  1864,  Dr.  Munro  left  Loch-head  for  Forres,  to  become  superintendent, 
under  a  joint  stock  company,  of  what  is  now  the  well-known  Hydropathic  on 
Cluny  Hill.  The  Loch-head  Hydropathic  was  continued  as  before,  the  new 
proprietor  being  Dr.  Meikle,  under  whose  care  and  superintendence  it  was 
very  successful  ;  but  after  some  years  he  projected  a  Hydropathic  at  Crieff, 
and  closed  the  one  at  Loch-head.  In  1869.  Dr.  Munro  was  invited  to  assume 
the  superintendence  of  the  large  Waverley  establishment  at  Melrose.  Here 
also  success  attended  his  work  ;  but  in  1873  he  returned  to  Forres  and  con- 
ducted the  Hydropathic  then-  with  all  his  wonted  energy  and  excellent  results, 
until  the  close  of  1881,  when  he  retired.  He  resided  for  about  a  year  at 
Uddingston,  and  in  the  end  of  1882  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  take  charge 
of  the  South  Devon  Health  Resort,  near  Bishop's  Teignton.  But  he  held  the 
post  only  a  few  weeks,  dying  suddenly,  after  a  few  hours'  illness,  on  13th 
January,    l^s">. 

Dr.  Mum. i  frequently  lectured,  not  only  in  Aberdeen,  but  in  various  parts 
of  Scotland,  and  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  leading  authorities  on  the 
treatment  of  disease  by  hydropathy.  He  edited  "  The  Aberdeen  Water-Cure 
Journal  and  Family  Guide  to  Health,''  a  monthly  magazine  published  in  Aber- 
deen in  1859  and  I860  (copies  of  the  two  volumes  for  these  years  are  in  the 
Public  Library).  lie  also  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Letters  to  the 
Queen  on  Possibility  and  Responsibility  in  Relation  to  National  Health"  in 
I  Mi  I.  The  success  of  the  Loch-head  Hydropathic,  it  may  be  added,  was  of 
considerable  advantage  to  the  mercantile  community  in  Aberdeen  by  the 
patronage  received  from  "water-cure"'  visitors  from  a  distance.  One  local 
even!  of  some  importance  is  associated  with  the  establishment-  Mr.  .lames 
Adam,  the  celebrated  editor  of  the  "Aberdeen  Herald,"  died  in  it  on  10th 
November,  1862. 

On  the  Hydropathic  being  abandoned  by  Dr.  Meikle,  the  Turkish  bath  and 
a  number  of  the  extraneous  erections  were  removed,  and  the  main  building 
transformed  into  dwelling-houses.  These  houses  were  utilised  for  the  Con- 
valescent Hospital  established  by  the  Infirmary  directors  in  1873,  the  property 
being  bought  from  Dr.  Henry  Jackson  and  Mrs.  Jackson  ;  and  they  continued 
to  be  so  used  until  the  Hospital  at  Pitfodels  was  erected  in  1895.  The  property 
was  then  eventually  acquired  by  the  Asylum  directors,  and  part  of  it  was 
included  in  the  extension  of  the  Asylum  grounds  westward  and  in  the  diversion 
of  Cornhill  Road.  Finally,  the  Corporation,  in  1903,  purchased  from  the  Asylum 
directors  what  was  left  of  the  ground,  with  a  view  to  preventing  further  feuing 
along  the  Cornhill  Road,  and  with  a  view  also— it  was  understood  at  the  time 
of  the  purchase—  of  ultimately  including  Loch-head  in  the  Westburn  Park.  The 
main  building  depicted  in  our  picture  is  still  standing,  and  is  once  more  doing 
duty  as  dwelling-houses 

Dr.  Munro,  it  may  be  mentioned,  while  in  Aberdeen,  took  an  active  part 
in  the  Temperance  movement,  and  in  that  connection  he  is  referred  to  in 
"  Pen  Sketches  and  Reminiscences  of  Sixty  Years,"  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Cook 
(Aberdeen,  1901).  To  Mr.  Cook  we  are  greatly  indebted  for  very  many  of  the 
particulars  about  the  doctor  and  the  Loch-head  Hydropathic  contained  in  this 
sketch. 
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Split-tbe-Winv 


HMOST  expressive  name  is  "  Splifc-the-Win'  " — thoroughly  redolent 
of  the  dialect,  conveying  its  meaning  instantaneously — no  name, 
indeed,  better  fitted  to  designate  the  building  to  which  it  was 
applied.  It  was,  as  will  be  seen  from  our  picture — a 
reproduction  of  a  drawing  by  the  late  Mr.  David  Reid,  artiste 
a  little,  low  structure,  occupying,  with  a  taller  house  behind — placed 
across  its  base,  so  to  speak — a  triangular  piece  of  ground  at  the 
junction  of  Causewayend  and  North  Broadford  (or  George  Street,  as  it  is 
more  familiarly  called).  Almost  inconspicuous  in  itself,  the  building  was 
rendered  conspicuous  by  its  site.  In  former  days — ah  !  how  far  off  they 
seem  ! — it  and  the  house  in  the  rear  stood  by  themselves,  isolated  and  somewhat 
remote;  and  so  "  Split-the-Win'  "  caught  the  eye  of  the  traveller  cityward 
along  the  then  unbuilt-on  north  road,  while  the  traveller  from  the  city 
northward  experienced,  mayhap,  a  certain  change  of  mental  attitude  as  he 
passed  it  and  emerged  from  the  town  into  the  open  country.  For  in  those  days 
Powis  Terrace  and  Powis  Place  were  not;  what  is  now  the  site  of  the 
Causewayend  United  Free  Church  was  the  northern  limit  of  the  houses  in 
Causewayend;  and  in  George  Street  there  was  only,  on  the  east  side,  one 
house  north  of  Fraser  Place,  and,  on  the  west  side,  only  a  few  scattered  houses 
north  of  Millbank  House,  the  residence  of  Mr  David  Fraser,  a  well-known 
builder  of  the  'sixties  and  'seventies  (latterly  of  Derncleugh),  and  subsequently 
the  residence  of  his  son,  Mr  John  Fraser. 

"  Split-the-Win'  "  then  stood  amid  fields — mostly  pasture  ground  or 
bleaching  greens— a  nursery  on  one  hand,  the  entrance  marked  by  the  old- 
fashioned  pair  of  whale's  jawbones,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  bit  of  grazing 
land  beloved  of  the  children  of  the  neighbourhood  and  known  to  them  as  "  the 
gowany  park."  A  few  yards  east  ran  the  Aberdeenshire  Canal — if  its  sluggish 
flow  could  be  said  to  run  at  all.  There  are  but  few  relics  of  this  old  waterway 
in  existence,  but  in  the  vicinity  of  what  was  formerly  "  Split-the-Win'  "  a 
piece  of  the  eastside  wall  of  one  of  the  locks  still  does  service  beside  the 
bridge  carrying  Canal  Road  over  the  railway — and  a  most  substantial  piece 
of  good  granite  masonry  it  is.  The  railway  line  from  Kittybrewster  to  Waterloo 
Station  (now  used  solely  for  goods  traffic)  runs  on  the  old  Canal  bed,  without 
a  particle  of  divergence.  The  position  of  the  house  at  the  "  sind' rings  "  of  the 
road  had  thus  a  character  which  has  completely  vanished  with  modern  changes 
— changes  that  are  very  dubiously  termed  "  improvements."  It  so  happens 
that  the  present  writer  is  an  old  "  Causewayend  loon";  and  he  is  free  to 
confess — and  doubtless  so  are  many  of  his  compeers — that,  under  the  altered 
conditions,  the  lines  of  Causewayend  and  George  Street  at  "  Split-the-Win'  ' 
have  completely  lost  the  attraction  and  the  charm  they  once  possessed. 

It  is  mostly  a  vague  and  indefinable  sentiment  that  keeps  the  memory  of 
"  Split-the-Win'  "  alive.  The  place  has  practically  no  history  or  associations 
of  any  note.  It  was  simply  a  "  kenspeckle  "  landmark,  the  junction  of  the  two 
main  routes  into  the  town  ;  and,  in  consequence,  a  place  of  meetings  and 
farewells:"  I'll  meet  ye  at  Split-the-Win'  "  of  "  I'll  see  ye  along  the  road 
as  far  as  Split-the-Win'  "  was  a  common  form  of  speech.  Possibly  with  some 
people  the  choice  of  meeting-place  or  point  of  separation  may  have  been 
determined  by  the  fact  that  "  Split-the-Win'  "  was  a  public-house  and  so 
afforded  the  opportunity  for  "  a  glass  "  at  meeting  or  "  a  parting  dram." 
This  phase  of  its  existence  is  happily  hit  off  in  an  article  on  the  old  corner, 
with  the  sub-title  of  "  Some  Random  Recollections,"  contributed  to  "  The 
Book  of  Powis"  (1906)  by  Mr  William  Smith  (more  familiar  to  many, 
perhaps,  by  his  favourite  punning  initials,  "  UTJ.S.").  _  To  Mr  Smith's 
recollections  we  are  largely  indebted,  by  the  way,  for  material  for  this  article. 
More  interest  of  a  personal  nature  attaches  to  the  house  adjoining  "  Split- 
the-Win'  " — Calsayseat,  as  it  was  called.  It  was  for  a  long  time  in  the 
possession  of  the  family  of  Leslie  of  Powis,  and  the  late  Misses  Leslie  lived 
there  while  their  brother,  the  late  Mr.  Hugh  Fraser  Leslie,  occupied  the 
mansion-house  of  Powis.  After  they  left,  it  was  tenanted  for  many  years  by 
the  late  Mr.  William  Souttar,  father  of  Mr.  James  Souttar,  architect,  and 
of  Mr.  Robinson  Souttar,  late  M.P.  for  Dumfriesshire,  and  author  of  a  couple 


of  surveys  of  ancient  and  mediaeval  history.  Emeritus  Professor  M'Kendrick, 
of  Glasgow,  was  married  to  one  of  Mr.  William  Souttar's  daughters;  and 
another  daughter  is  the  wife  of  Rev.  Joseph  Vickery,  who  was  minister  of 
Blackfriars  Street  Congregational  Church,  and  is  now  in  Dundee.  Rev. 
Dr.  John  Duncan,  minister  of  Trinity  Congregational  Church,  Shiprow,  was 
the  last  tenant  of  Calsayseat. 

When  the  Powis  estate  came  to  be  feued  out — sometime  in  the  'eighties — 
and  the  "  parks  "  and  fields  and  nursery  and  vacant  ground,  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made,  came  to  be  crowded  with  houses,  Calsayseat  and  "  Split-tin: 
Win'  "  were  evidently  doomed  to  extinction.  Fortunately,  somebody  had  the 
prevision  to  secure  or  reserve  this  advantageous  site  for  a  church.  The  Church 
of  Scotland  Extension  Association  resolved  about  this  time  to  proceed  with 
the  erection  of  additional  churches  in  Aberdeen,  and  Kittybrewster  was  fixed 
upon  as  the  first  district  to  receive  its  aid  and  assistance.  The  Misses  Leslie 
of  Powis,  in  1888,  gifted  the  site  at  "  Split-the-Win'  "  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  free  of  feu-duty  and  of  the  expense  incurred  in  causewaying  and 
paving  the  street  on  both  sides,  stipulating  only  that  the  church  to  be  erected 
should  be  known  as  Powis  Church;  and  at  a  meeting  of  members  and  adherents 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  residing  in  and  around  Kittybrewster,  held  on  27th 
December,  1890,  it  was  resolved  to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  a  church. 

Owing  to  various  delays,  the  church  was  not  built  until  five  years  later ;  it 
was  opened  on  Sunday,  3rd  November,  1895.  Designed  by  Mr.  A.  Marshall 
Mackenzie,  A.R.S.A.,  Powis  Church,  though  plain  on  the  whole,  is  not  devoid 
of  artistic  features,  these  being  particularly  exemplified  in  the  high-pitched 
north  gable,  with  its  pillared  doorway  and  flight  of  steps,  and  the  large  window 
above,  divided  into  five  lights  by  simple  granite  tracery.  Complete  in  itself, 
the  building  is  only  part  of  the  design.  It  forms,  indeed,  but  the  nave  (80  feet 
long  by  27  feet  wide),  to  which  it  is  intended  to  add  two  transepts  and  an  apse, 
the  original  design  also  including  an  elegant  spire.  Even  as  it  is,  the  church 
has  given  an  entirely  new  complexion  to  "  Split-the-Win',"  which  would  be 
considerably  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  the  spire. 

"  The  Book  of  Powis  "  already  referred  to — published  in  connection  with 
a  bazaar  promoted  by  the  congregation  of  Powis  Church — is  noticeable  for  its 
collection  of  articles  relating  to  well-known  features  of  the  district :  in 
addition  to  Mr.  William  Smith's  article  on  "  Split-the-Win',"  Mr.  J.  George 
Burnett  of  Powis  wrote  on  "  Powis  and  Its  Hermitage  "  ;  Mr.  G.  M.  Fraser  on 
"  Berryden  and  Some  of  Its  Associations  "  ;  Mr.  J.  F.  George  on  "  The  '  Auld 
Hoose  '  of  Sunnybank  "  and  "  Downie's  Tree";  Mr.  A.  I.  M'Connochie  on 
"The  Firhill  Well";  and  Mr.  John  Milne,  LL.D.,  on  "The  Aberdeenshire 
Canal."  These  various  articles  have  all  a  permanent  interest,  forming 
distinct  and  valuable  contributions  to  the  history  of  "  Aberdeen  in  Byegone 
Days." 

The  following  interesting  letter  appeared  in  the  "  Aberdeen  Daily 
Journal,"  30th  November,  1908— 

Sir,— An  old  Gym'  laddie,  Sam  Rawson,  has  sent  me  your  journal, 
with  your  article  on  "  Split-the-Win'."  Where  do  you  think  I  last  heard 
that  name  ?  In  Rome,  of  all  places  in  the  world  !  I  was  introduced  to 
Monsignor  Fraser,  one  of  the  most  influential  men  at  the  Vatican.  He 
said— "  Are  ye  Scotch?  "  "Ay,"  I  said;  "are  ye?"  "Surely,  man," 
he  said;  "  I'm  frae  Aberdeen."  "  So  am  I,"  I  said.  "  Whaur  did  ye 
live  !  "  says  he.  "  Calsayseat,"  says  I.  "  Split-the-Win'  !  "  says  he. 
"Man,  I  lived  there  mysel'."  "  Surely,"  he  added,  "  you're  nae  a  son  of 
William  Souttar'?"  When  I  assured  him  that  I  was,  he  said— "  My 
father  knew  him  well,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  way  in  which  he  used  to 
clap  me  on  the  shoulder,  and  say—'  Weel,  laddie,  and  how  are  you  getting 
on?  '  My  father  died,  and  my  mother  being  a  Catholic,  I  was  educated 
at  Blairs^  and  here  I  am.  But  I  have  never  forgotten  '  Split-the-Win'  '  and 
your  father's  kindly  face."— I  am,  etc., 

Robinson  Souttar. 

London,  27th  November,  1908. 
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St  macbar's  Cathedral  (about  JtD*  1500). 


^f^NE  of  the  very  few  buildings  of  undoubted  antiquity  still  extant  in 
^Vyj  Aberdeen  is  that  of  St.  Machar's  Cathedral.  What  of  it  is  left  to  us 
Vir  dates  in  the  main  from  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  the 
Cathedral  has  a  history  that  goes  back  to  the  twelfth  century.  Legend- 
ary lore  would  fain  provide  it  with  a  still  more  remote  antiquity;  but  the 
familiar  story  of  the  site  of  the  Cathedral  being  selected  by  St.  Machar,  a 
disciple  of  St.  Columba,  because  of  the  resemblance  of  the  windings  of  the  Don 
in  the  vicinity  to  the  figure  of  a  bishop's  crozier  no  longer  receives  credence, 
and  philologists  now  derive  the  name  Machar  from  its  supposed  connection 
with  the  Gaelic  word  "  machair,"  an  alluvial  haugh. 

It  is  surmised  that  a  cathedral  was  begun  to  be  built  by  Matthew  de 
Kininmond,  the  third  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  between  1183  and  1199,  to  supersede 
the  primitive  church  then  existing.  This  cathedral  was  "  thrown  down  by 
Bishop  Henry  Cheyne  (1281  or  1285-132S),  who  commenced  the  erection  of  a 
new  choir,  which  was  possibly  finished  by  his  successor,  Alexander  Kinin- 
mond I.  (1328-1340).  By  the  time  that  Alexander  Kininmond  II.  succeeded  to 
the  bishopric  in  1355,  the  Cathedral  had  become  greatly  dilapidated-  "  wasted 
and  destroyed  by  the  ravages  of  war." 

The  present  Cathedral  (the  third)  was  begun  by  the  bishop  last  named 
about  1366.  This  "  magnificent  prelate,''  Mr.  Kelly  thinks,  "  could  hardly 
resist  the  impulse  to  bring  his  Cathedral  into  line  with  English  architecture, 
then  passing  through  its  most  romantic  and  brilliant  phase.''  He  had  an 
ambitious  scheme  at  all  events- -the  erection  of  a  new  nave  and  aisles,  crossing, 
and  transepts,  the  church  to  be  covered  with  rib-vaulting  in  stone  throughout. 
By  the  time  of  his  death  in  1381,  little  of  his  glorious  conception  had  been 
realised;  and  to-day  "  of  his  operations  there  remain  only  two  large  piers  for 
the  support  of  the  central  tower,  which  form  the  earliest  portion  of  the 
structure  of  St.  Machar's  now  remaining."  The  great  "  builder  "  of  the 
Cathedral  was  Bishop  Henry  Lichtoun  (or  Leighton)  (1422-40).  He  is  ordin- 
arily credited  with  completing  the  walls  of  the  nave,  founding  the  northern 
transept,  and  rearing  the  two  western  towers.  To  follow  the  construction  of 
the  Cathedral  in  detail  would  occupy  too  much  space.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
Bishop  Elphinstone  (1484-1514),  the  founder  of  King's  College,  "  perfected  " 
the  great  central  tower,  furnishing  it  with  a  wooden  spire,  provided  the  great 
bells,  and  covered  the  roofs  of  the  nave,  aisles,  and  transept  with  lead;  and 
that  Bishop  Gavin  Dunbar  (1519-1532)  built  the  southern  transept  and  added 
spires  to  Leighton's  towers— spires  designed  (to  reproduce  a  traditional  story) 
to  suggest  or  image  forth  in  stone  the  triple  crown  or  tiara  of  the  Papal  See. 
It  was  Bishop  Dunbar  also  who  "  gave  to  the  nave  the  flat  ceiling  of  panelled 
oak  which  still  remains,  with  its  eight-and-forty  shields,  glittering  with  the 
heraldics  of  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  St.  Margaret,  the  King's  and  Princes  of 
Christendom,  the  Bishops  and  the  Earls  of  Scotland." 

The  Cathedral,  begun  in  1366,  was  finished  in  1532,  and  thus  took  166  years 
in  building.  But  it  was  hardly  finished  when  the  wave  of  the  Reformation 
spread  over  the  north,  and  in  the  popular  fury  that  prevailed  in  1560  St. 
Machar's  Cathedral  suffered  greatly.  The.  destruction  of  the  edifice 
was  not  stayed  in  later  years.  In  1642,  Dr.  William  Guild,  Principal 
of  King's  College,  took  down  the  high  altar;  and  in  1654  Cromwell's  troops 
removed  the  walls  of  the  choir  to  build  a  high  wall  of  defence  round  St. 
>«"inian's  Chapel  on  the  Castle  Hill.  The  great  steeple  fell  in  1688,  destroying 
the  roofs  of  the  transepts  and  part  of  the  roof  of  the  nave;  and  some  time 
after,  to  fit  the  nave  for  public  worship — the  Cathedral  being  constituted  the 


parish  church  of  Old  Machar  on  the  Revolution  of  1689  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Presbyterian  form  of  Church  government — a  wall  was  built  across  its 
east  end.  The  interior  of  the  Cathedral  was  "  restored  "  in  1867,  the  galleries 
being  removed,  the  pillars  supporting  the  arches  of  the  nave  divested  of  their 
superincumbent  plaster,  the  present  east  window  fitted  into  the  chancel  arch, 
anil  the  heraldic  ceiling  renewed. 

As  the  building  now  stands,  the  length  of  the  nave  is  126  feet;  its  breadth, 
including  the  aisles,  67  g  feet;  and  the  height  of  the  ceiling  of  the  nave,  42  feet. 
In  its  completed  state  the  Cathedral  is  believed  not  to  have  exceeded  200  feet 
in  length.  Built  of  granite,  St.  Machar's  Cathedral  is  unique  in  regard  to 
its  material  among  British  cathedrals.  Both  externally  and  internally,  the 
style  is  of  the  severest  Gothic,  with  some  singular  reversions  to  the  round  arch 
and  rounded  pier  of  the  Norman.  The  west  front  is  the  most  typical  part  of 
the  edifice,  and  is  extolled  by  .Messrs.  Macgibbon  &  Ross  in  their  "  Ecclesi- 
astical Architecture  "  as  "  one  of  the  most  impressive  and  imposing  structures 
in  Scotland.  These  authorities  also  praise  the  seven  lofty  narrow  windows 
above  (he  doorway. 


Our  illustration  of  the  Cathedral  is  a  composite  one.  It  is  based  on 
drawings  by  Mr.  William  Kelly,  architect,  Aberdeen — to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  their  use — designed  to  exhibit  Mr.  Kelly's  conception  of  the  western  towers 
as  finished  by  Leighton  and  anterior  to  the  erection  of  the  spires  by  Dunbar, 
and  his  idea  of  what  the  great  central  tower  and  spire  were  like  originally — 
(remarkably  different  from  the  representation  of  the  tower  and  spire  in 
Slezer's  picture  of  Old  Aberdeen,  published  in  1693,  and  reproduced  in  Mrs. 
Rodger's  "  Old  Aberdeen  "  and  Mr.  A.  M.  Munro's  "  Records  of  Old 
Aberdeen  ').  These  drawings  were  shown  at  a  meeting  of  the  Aberdeen 
Philosophical  Society  on  20th  December,  1906,  at  which  Mr.  Kelly  read  an 
interesting  and  instructive  paper  on  "  The  Ancient  Cathedral  of  Aberdeen  : 
Notes  as  to  Its  Architectural  History."  He  incidentally  called  attention  to 
the  remarkable  fact  (as  here  illustrated)  that  the  buttresses,  which  are  spaced 
at  equal  distances  apart  from  end  to  end,  do  not  stand  opposite  the  piers 
which  they  should  have  buttressed — a  circumstance  which,  in  Mr.  Kelly's 
opinion,  indicates  that  they  were  set  out  to  suit  a  scheme  different  in  some 
respect  from  the  one  existing. 
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St.  flDacbar's  Catbefrral. 
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Cbe  Beck  Bouse,  Old  Aberdeen. 


-4  [^  ERY  ancient  history  indeed  is  recalled  by  this  building. 

I     The  house  itself  has  a  respectable   antiquity,  but  it 

^^       carries   us   much  farther  back  than  its  own  date — 

back  to  the  times  when  the  Church,  dominating  the 

life  of  the  community,  controlled  the  arrangements  for  the 

relief  of  the  sick  and  the  destitute.     With  Old  Aberdeen  as 

the    seat    of    a    cathedral,    and    having    a    fully-constituted 

cathedral    organisation — bishop,    canons,    and    so   forth — it 

is    but    natural    to    find    the    invariable    complement    of    a 

hospital. 

One  of  our  most  familiar  place-names  is  the  Spital,  the 
thoroughfare  extending  from  the  Gallowgate-head  to  Col- 
lege Bounds,  and  linking  (more  particularly  in  byegone 
days)  the  new  town  and  the  old  ;  and  this  name — not  only 
in  Aberdeen,  but  elsewhere — is  obviously  derived  from  the 
place  so  designated  being  either  the  site  or  in  the  prox- 
imity of  a  hospital.  In  early  times  a  hospital  was  located 
in  the  Spital.  It  was  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Bishop  Matthew  Kininmond  in  the 
reign  of  King  William  the  Lion — sometime  between  1172 
and  1199,  the  period  during  which  Kininmond  was  bishop. 
The  patrimony  of  the  hospital  was  dilapidated  by  Bishop 
William  Gordon,  the  last  Roman  Catholic  prelate  of  Aber- 
deen ;  and  all  that  remained  at  the  Reformation  was  the 
site  of  the  hospital,  the  churchyard  attached  to  it,  and  the 
feu-duties  of  the  alienated  lands.  The  name  of  the  hospital 
survives  in  the  title  St.  Peter's  Cemetery  ;  and,  according 
to  Kennedy's  "  Annals,''  the  family  mausoleum  of  the  Moirs 
of  Scotstown  in  the  oldest  part  of  the  burial-ground  occupies 
the  site  of  the  chapel  of  the  old  hospital. 

Another  hospital — which  came  to  be  known  as  the 
Bishop's  Hospital  or  Bishop  Dunbar's  Hospital — was 
founded  by  Bishop  Gavin  Dunbar  in  1531  ;  and  respecting 
it  some  very  precise  details  are  furnished  by  William  Orem, 
the  historian  of  Old  Aberdeen.  The  hospital  was  erected 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Chanonry,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  bishop's  palace  (which  adjoined  the  cathedral)  and  of 
the  residences  of  the  canons  ;  a  small  view  of  it  is  given  in 
Gordon  of  Rothiemay's  map  of  1661.  It  was  designed  for 
twelve  poor  men.  The  conditions  of  admission  and  resi- 
dence are  given  by  Orem — 

They  who  were  to  be  admitted  to  this  hospital  should 
be  unmarried  men  of  sixty  years  ;  and  no  woman  to  be 
seen  in  their  chambers.  If  any  were  contentious,  and 
did  not  agree  with  his  neighbours,  he  was  to  be  punished 
in  his  person  or  extruded  by  the  director,  with  advice 
of  the  clean  and  chapter.  None  were  to  be  received  but 
such  as  were  of  a  good  conversation,  and  lived  in  the 
bishop's  lands  ;  or  those  who  had  wrought  about  the 
kirk,  the  bishop's  palace,  prebend's  lodging  in  the 
chanry,  about  the  Bridge  of  Dee,  or  had  done  service  in 


the  King's  wars  ;  which  failing;,  the  blind  and  the  lame, 
etc. 

"  They  are  commonly  called  Beadmen,"  adds  Orem.  "  be- 
cause of  old  they  used  to  say  their  pater-noster,  and  their 
prayers,  by  numbering  their  beads."  Orem  wrote  in  1725, 
and  he  records  that  the  number  of  bedesmen  had  been  re 
duccd  to  eight,  the  original  endowment  not  being  sufficient 
to  maintain  more,  "  for  several  persons  have  broken  with 
their  mortified  money." 

Bishop  Dunbar's  hospital,  which  had  been  in  ruins  for 
some  years,  was  demolished  in  1786,  James  Forbes  of  Sea- 
ton  acquiring  the  property  (which  is  now  included  within 
the  policies  of  Seaton  House)  in  exchange  for  the  building 
in  our  picture  and  other  tenements  and  lands.  The  build- 
ing, since  known  as  the  Bede  House,  is  now  numbered  20 
and  22  Don  Street,  Old  Aberdeen  :  the  plate  presents  what 
may  be  termed  the  back  view.  Subjoined  is  an  illustration 
of  the  Don  Street  front  as  it  appears  to-day.  According 
to  an  account  of  the  history  of  the  property  given  by  the 
late  Mr.  Alexander  Walker,  LL.D.,  in  "  Some  Church 
Relics  shewn  at  the  Seabury  Centenary  Meeting  in  Aber- 
deen, October,  1884,"  the  tenancy  of  "  a  croft  of  40  roods 
or  ells,  lying  in  the  east  territory  of  Seatoun,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  road  leading  from  Old  Aberdeen  to  the  Bridge  of 
Done,"  was  renounced  by  "  Sir  Thomas  Gofdoune  of  Cluny, 
Knight,  and  John  Gordoune,  Apparent  of  Avochie,"  in 
favour  of  Alexander  Lillie.  This  is  the  ground  on  which  the 
Bede  House  stands,  but  for  over  sixty  years  it  remained 
unbuilt  upon.  Alexander  Lillie  ultimately  became  pro 
prietor,  and  his  heirs  sold  the  ground  to  Baillie  William 
Logan  :  and  a  tablet  in  the  wall  records  (in  Latin)  that,  in 
1676,  he  and  Janet  Moir,  his  wife,  ordered  the  house  to  be 
built.  The  house  has  a  distinct  character  about  it,  derived 
principally  from  the  tower-like  projection  in  the  rear,  with 
its  corbelled  turret — a  familiar  feature  of  the  period — while 
the  entrance  by  a  pend  also  contributes  to  its  individuality 
The  walls  are  very  thick,  and  are  built  throughout  of  sur- 
face uncut  stones  (now  "  harled  ").  An  adjoining  house 
No.  18)  was  erected  in  1802,  the  feu  having  been  taken  off 
the  Bede  House  ground  :  "  the  curious  will  find,"  wrote  Mr. 
Walker,  "  that  the  stones  with  which  it  was  built  are  stones 
in  some  way  or  other  brought  from  the  Cathedral." 

The  bedesmen  were  not  accommodated  in  the  "  Bede 
House  "  for  any  great  length  of  time  apparently.  Its  use 
in  this  respect  was  discontinued  about  the  end  of  the  eight 
eenth  century,  and  since  then  it  has  been  occupied  as  an 
ordinary  dwelling-house.  But  the  property  or  endowment 
for  the  maintenance  of  poor  men  survives,  and  is  still 
applied  to  the  benevolent  purposes  designed  by  the  original 
foundation.  At  the  present  time  it  provides  for  eighteen 
old  men,  who  each  receive  12s.  monthly.  The  presentations 
to  the  foundation  are  made  by  the  managers — who  are  the 
Principal  of  the  University  and  the  first  minister  of  Old 
machar — to  the  number  of  fourteen  ;  the  right  of  presenta- 
tion of  the  other  four  being  exercised  by  the  lairds  of  Sea- 
ton.  Grandholm,  and  Foveran. 
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CIk  Old  Aberdeen  Grammar  School- 


/w^HE  Grammar  School  of  Old  Aberdeen,   though  having  nothing  of  the 

/    1        fame  or  the  associations  connected  with  the  Aberdeen  Grammar  School, 

^^U"     had  still  a  reputation  of  its  own,  and  a  place  in  local  history  entitling 

it  to  mention  among  the  institutions  that  have  vanished.     It  was  a 

bald,  unpretentious,  rather  commonplace  building,  still  to  be  seen  in  School 

Road,  Old  Aberdeen  ;  and  probably  to  its  total  lack  of  architectural  features 

was  due  the  fact  that  it  was  known  to  old  pupils  by  the  somewhat  irreverent- 

but  exceedingly  appropriate — name  of  "  The  Barn."    Yet  "  The  Barn  "  turned 

out  many   a  good   scholar,    and   not   a   few   of   its   pupils   occupy    prominent 

positions  in  the  business  and  professional  world  of  to-day.     It  exercised  a  very 

important  educational  influence  in  the  North  of  Scotland  for  a  long  course  of 

years,    acting    more    particularly    as    a    feeder    to    the    University    than    as    a 

seminary  for  what  is  usually  called  a  "  general  education." 

An  attempt  has  been  made,  particularly  by  former  scholars  of  "  The 
Barn,"  to  assign  a  respectable  antiquity  to  the  Grammar  School  of  Old  Aber- 
deen. A  Grammar  School  of  some  sort  seems  to  have  existed  in  the  burgh  three 
centuries  ago.  It  was  evidently  part  of  King's  College,  being  simply  the 
preparatory  (or  Latin)  class  of  the  College,  but  it  was  a  distinct  school  all  the 
same,  with  pupils  separate  from  the  College  students.  Spalding,  in  his 
"History  of  the  Troubles,"  mentions  that  on  Candlemas  Day,  1643,  "the  bairns 
of  the  Old  Town  Grammar  School  came  up  the  gate  with  candles  lighted  in 
their  hands,  crying  and  rejoicing  blyth  enough,  and  thus  came  up  to  the  cross, 
and  round  about  goes  diverse  times,  climbs  to  the  head  thereof,  and  set  on  a 
burning  torch  thereupon."  Whereat  the  worthy  chronicler  marvelled  greatly, 
never  having  seen  the  like.  Subsequently,  "  the  bairns  "  "  convoyed  John 
Keith,  brother  to  the  Earl  Marischall,  who  was  their  king,  to  his  lodging  in  the 
Chanonry  with  lighted  candles."  Gordon  of  Rothiemay  (1061),  describing 
King's  College,  says  -"  At  the  entrie  of  the  Colledge  standeth  the  Grammar 
Schooll  '  ;  and  Orem,  writing  in  1724-5,  says  that  on  the  west  side  of  the 
oblong  forming  King's  College  "  was  a  grammar-school,  taken  down  and 
rebuilt  in  another  place."  The  present  west  front  of  the  College  (to  the  south 
of  the  Crown  Tower)  was  erected  in  1824-5;  and  in  a  footnote  to  the  lSHO  edition 
of  Orem's  "  Old  Aberdeen  "  it  is  stated  that  this  west  front  occupies  tin  site  of 
the  original  Grammar  School. 

The  Grammar  School  of  more  modern  times  dating  apparently  from 
about  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  seems  to  have  been  an 
institution,  if  not  exclusively,  at  least  largely  controlled  and  directed 
by  the  clergymen  or  the  kirk-session  of  the  parish  of  Oldmachar.  The 
kirk-session  was  at  one  time  able,  out  of  the  fees  received  from  the 
proclamation  of  banns  of  marriage,  to  supply  a  salary  of  about  ,t:;!0(i 
a  year  to  the  rector;  but  this  source  of  income  dwindled  away  when  the 
quoad  sacra  churches  obtained  the  privilege  of  proclaiming  the  banns  in  their 
several  districts.  The  classes  were  taught  in  the  Town  House,  Old  Aberdeen, 
for  some  time,  until  the  central  portion  of  the  building  in  School  Road  was 
erected  in  May,  1819.  The  rector  at  that  date  was  Mr.  Ewen  Maclachlan,  who 
died  in  March,  1822,  at  the  early  age  of  47  through  professional  over-exertion 
and  study.  He  was  the  author  of  a  volume  of  "  Metrical  Effusions,"  he 
translated  the  Iliad  of  Homer  into  Gaelic  heroic  verse,  and  he  compiled 
materials  for  a  Dictionary  of  the  Gaelic  language.  "  As  a  general  scholar, 
possessed  of  varied  learning  and  fine  genius,  Ewen  Maclachlan  stood  very 
high;  and  as  a  classical  teacher  his  success  is  sufficiently  evinced  by  the  fact 
that  his  pupils  annually  carried  off  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  bursaries 
at  the  '  Comp.'  " — thus  he  is  described  in  the  first  number  of  "  Scattered 
Leaves,"  the  magazine  of  the  Grammar  School,  Old  Aberdeen,  Literary  Society 
(March,  1890),  an  annual  production,  of  which  only  three  numbers  appeared. 

Dr  Adam  Mitchell,  the  rector  after  Maclachlan,  was  succeeded  in  the 
rectorship  by  a  Mr.  Forbes,  and  he  by  Rev.  Mr.  Leask,  both  of  whom,  for  some 
reason  or  other,   failed  to  maintain  the  prestige  of  the  school.      In   1857,  the 


school  was  "  reopened  "  under  the  rectorship  of  Rev.  (afterwards  Dr.) 
William  Barrack,  who  had  taken  it  in  order  to  meet  the  prevailing  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  Grammar  School  in  Aberdeen,  then  in  a  very  bad  state  owing  to 
the  sway  of  "  Paddy  "  Evans.  Mr.  Barrack  drew  off  a  number  of  pupils,  and 
under  him  the  school  came  once  more  to  the  front.  But  in  1860  he  accepted  the 
rectorship  of  the  Grammar  School  in  the  "  new  town,"  and  he  not  only 
transferred  his  services,  but  carried  the  bulk  of  his  pupils  with  him.  His 
successor  in  Old  Aberdeen,  Mr.  Thomas  Davidson,  was  destined  to  become 
famous,  dying  a  few  years  ago  in  America  as  Professor  Thomas  Davidson,  with 
a  great  reputation  for  erudition  and  scholarship  ;  but,  owing  probably  to  the 
drain  caused  by  Mr.  Barrack's  transference,  the  attendance  under  Mr. 
Davidson,  it  is  said,  fell  totwo,  one  of  the  two  pupils  being  Mr.  Davidson's  own 
brother.  This  story,  however,  is  one  to  be  received  with  reserve.  The  school 
was  then  closed  for  some  considerable  time,  but  was  reopened  in  1865  by  Mr. 
Cosmo  Grant,  who  conducted  the  school  successfully  for  a  number  of  years,  the 
following  first  Bursars  at  Aberdeen  University  having  been  educated  at  The 
Barn  "  during  his  rectorship: — 1865  John  Cook,  Strichen ;  1866  John  M. 
Fleming,  Ordiquhill  ;  1K67  Alexander  Ogg,  Fyvie;  1868  Donald  Sime, 
Kenmore ;  1869  James  Rattray,  Kirriemuir. 

Mr.  Cosmo  Grant  was  succeeded,  in  1870,  by  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  William  Dey. 
Dr  I  ley-  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Aberdeen  University 
in  1885 — was  a  teacher  of  exceptional  capabilities,  and  brought  the  school  up  to 
a  high  standard;  and  during  his  rectorship  it  gained  a  splendid  reputation, 
particularly  for  the  prominent  positions  its  pupils  took  in  the  bursary 
competition.  "  Year  after  year  (to  quote  an  article  in  the  "  Northern 
Daily  News  ")  "  the  lion's  share  of  the  bursaries  fell  regularly  to  the  students 
of  Old  Aberdeen  Grammar  School.  In  one  year,  nine  out  of  the  ten  highest 
bursaries  came  to  the  school  a  record  that  stands  without  an  equal.  From 
1874  to  !S7s  inclusive,  the  first  bursary  was  successfully  won  for  Old  Aberdeen 
by  (Prof.)  John  Macnaughton,  James  Murdoch,  Hugh  F.  Campbell,  W.  T. 
Fyfe,  and  William  C.  Spcnce."  The  two  wings  were  added  in  1870  and  1^7S 
tn  accommodate  the  large  number  of  pupils  attracted  to  the  school  by  Dr. 
Dey's  name  and  fame  Even  these  extensions  were  not  sufficient,  and  in  1882  ;i 
building  of  corrugated  iron  was  erected.  Dr  Dey  retired  in  1887,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  William  T.  Fyfe,  and  under  him  a  vigorous  effort  was  made 
to  launch  the  school  on  lines  suited  to  the  demand  for  modern  education.  This 
effort  met  with  an  amount  of  success  which,  in  the  circumstances,  was  much 
greater  than  might  have  been  expected.  The  gradual  rise  of  Gordon's  College, 
however,  seriously  affected  the  Old  Aberdeen  Grammar  School,  which  had  then 
tu  enter  nn  a  struggle  for  existence  in  which  it  was  eventually  worsted.  On 
Mr.  Fyfe  being  appointed  to  an  editorial  chair  in  Edinburgh  in  1892,  it  was 
decided  not  to  nominate  a  new  rector.  The  classes  were  carried  on  for  some 
time  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Laverock,  assisted  by  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Harrowcs,  Robert  S.  Rait,  and  \Y.  Duff;  but  the  school  was  definitely  closed 
on    17th   June,    1*9:2. 

The  school,  as  a  building,  was  not  much  to  look  at;  and  though  it  is  still 
standing  bar  the  corrugated  iron  annexe  it  has  lost  its  individuality,  the 
eastern  portion  of  it  being  transformed  into  a  dwelling-house  with  the  title 
of  "  Villa  Porcia,"  and  the  western  portion  being  used  as  a  hall.  Never- 
theless, the  school  was  famous  in  its  day,  and  many  a  "  lad  o'  pairts  "  has 
crossed  its  threshold  and  now  occupies  a  place  of  distinction  in  the  world. 
Much  of  its  latter-day  fame  was  due  to  the  personality  and  superb  teaching 
powers  of  Dr  Dey,  and  it  is  difficult-  nay,  impossible—  to  dissociate  "  The 
Lain  "  from  "  Billy  Dey.''  Least  of  all  would  his  old  pupils  do  so,  for  they 
cherish  for  the  doctor  a  marvellous  affection,  which  has  been  manifested  in 
several  ways,  not  least  by  the  presentation  to  him,  on  4th  January,  1901,  of 
his  portrait,  painted  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Walton,  A.R.S.A.  (it  has  since  been  placed 
in  the  Picture  Gallery  at  Marischal  College). 
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Gbe  ©lfc>  Hbcroeen  Grammar  Scbool. 
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Z\K  ©lo  36ribi3C  of  2)on. 
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CDe  Old  Bridge  of  Don. 


mNTIL  well  into  the  nineteenth  century  the  only  access  from  Aberdeen 
to  the  north-east  was  by  the  road  across  the  Don  at  the  old  Bridge, 
or  the  Brig  o'  Balgownie,  as  it  is  frequently  called,  the  land  on  the 
north  side  being  part  of  the  estate  of  that  name.  The  bridge  is  a 
very  venerable  structure,  situated  amid  picturesque  surroundings.  It  consists 
of  a  single,  beautifully-proportioned  Gothic  arch,  of  57  feet  span,  crossing  the 
stream  at  the  edge  of  a  deep  pool,  from  which  a  wooded  bank  rises  steeply  in 
semi-circular  form,  the  river  here  making  a  sharp  bend.  The  foliage  of  the 
trees  in  summer-time  constitutes  a  charming  background  for  the  noble  old 
arch.  Below  the  bridge,  the  river  widens  out  as  it  hastens  to  the  sea,  visible 
about  half  a  mile  distant,  and  the  crest  of  the  ridge  on  the  left  bank  is  dotted 
with  little  old-fashioned  houses,  not  quite  so  picturesque  now  as  they  were  a 
few  years  ago,  before  warm  red  tiles  had  been  superseded  by  cold  and  colourless 
slates.  But  even  modern  "  improvement  "  cannot  efface  the  inherent  loveliness 
of  the  scene  at  the  Brig  o'  Balgownie,  which  Aberdonians  are  well  warranted 
in  cherishing  as  one  of  their  most  distinctive  beauty-spots. 

Much  uncertainty  prevails  as  to  the  early  history  of  the  bridge.  "  Who 
the  founder  of  the  bridge  of  Don  was  no  one  can  tell,"  says  Parson  Gordon  of 
Rothiemay.  "It  is  asserted  "  (he  continues)  "  that  Robert  Bruce,  the  very 
brave  King  of  the  Scots,  when  he  expelled  Henry  Oheyne,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen, 
from  the  apostolic  see  of  Aberdeen,  and  at  length  finally  from  Scotland, 
ordered  the  annual  revenues  of  his  bishopric  to  be  devoted  to  pious  purposes, 
and  that  a  part  of  them — which  is  likely  to  be  true — was  spent  in  the  construc- 
tion of  this  beautiful  bridge,  and  an  account  of  the  ordinance  says  that  this  was 
the  fourth  part."  (New  translation  in  A.  M.  Munro's  "  Records  of  Old  Aber- 
deen," II.,  301-2;  New  Spalding  Club,  1909.)  On  the  other  hand,  Bishop 
Cheyne  (1281-1329)  has  been  credited  not  only  with  building  the  bridge,  but 
with  building  it  at  his  own  expense,  or  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  diocese  ;  but 
it  is  significant  that  Boece,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Bishops  of  Aberdeen,  takes  no 
notice  of  such  a  work  having  been  executed  by  Bishop  Cheyne.  Sir  Alexander 
Hay,  in  the  charter  constituting  the  Bridge  of  Don  Fund,  reverts  to  the  kingly 
origin  of  the  bridge,  describing  it  as  having  been  built  "  by  command,  and  at 
the  expense,  of  a  most  potent  Prince,  Robert  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland."  But 
Mr.  John  Milne,  LL.D.,  contemptuously  dismisses  this  statement  as  a  perfectly 
gratuitous  assumption,  made  without  any  warrant.  (See  articles  on  "  Bridge 
of   Balgownie  "    in    "  Aberdeen   Daily   Journal,"    20th   and   27th   April,    1907.) 

Whether  built  by  king  or  bishop,  the  bridge  is  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  about  1320,  and  to  have  been  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  magis- 
trates of  Aberdeen.  Its  maintenance,  at  any  rate,  evidently  became  a  civic 
burden  at  an  early  date,  for  we  find  the  Town  Council  in  1444  assigning  the 
admission  dues  of  a  Burgess  of  Guild  for  its  repair.  Other  contributions  to  a 
similar  purpose,  culled  from  the  Council  records,  are  specified  by  Mr.  Rettie 
("  Aberdeen  Fifty  Years  Ago  ").  A  very  singular  instance  may  be  cited.  On 
one  occasion  a  Head  Court  of  the  citizens  resolved  that  a  sum  of  800  merks, 
voluntarily  contributed  by  (hem  on  behalf  of  the  town  of  Geneva,  when  it  was 
invaded  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  its  inhabitants  were  prosecuted  for  pro- 
fessing "  the  true  Christian  religion,"  "  sal  be  bestowit,  wairit,  and  employit 
npoun  the  help  and  support  of  the  rep'aring  of  ye  Brig  of  Done,  quilk  is  become 
ruynous  and  liklie  to  fall."  The  incident  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when  the  bridge  was  almost  rebuilt  at  the  cost  of  the  com- 
munity, aided  by  contributions  raised  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  by  the 
efforts  of  the  Council. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  a  mortification  on  behalf  of  the  bridge  was 
made,  which,  possibly  regarded  with  comparatively  little  concern  at  the 
moment,  has  proved  a  most  valuable  asset.  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Alexander 
Hay  of  Whitburgh,  one  of  the  Clerks  of  Session  (subsequently  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  Court  of  Session,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Newton,  and  also  Lord  Clerk 
Register),  executed  a  charter,  on  1st  February,  1605,  granting  to  the  Council 
and  community  certain  feu-duties  and  annual  rents  arising  from  various  crofts 
of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aberdeen,  for  repairing  and  upholding  the 
Bridge  of  Don.  Sir  Alexander  Hay  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  con- 
nection with  Aberdeen — he  belonged  to  the  family  of  Hay  of  Park,  Wigton- 
nhire— but  his  father  (who  was  also  a  judge,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Easter 
Kennet)    had,    after    the    Reformation,    acquired    properties    which    formerly 


belonged  to  the  chaplains  of  the  Cathedral,  with  the  obligation,  however,  of 
upholding  the  Bridge  of  Don  or  paying  annually  for  that  purpose  £20  Scots 
money  ;  and  as  the  feu-duties,  etc.,  assigned  by  Sir  Alexander  Hay  to  the 
Town  Council  amounted  to  only  £27  bs.  8d.  Scots  (equal  to  £2  5s.  fe.Ul.  sterling), 
they  did  little  more  than  meet  the  obligation.  What  was  thus  in  reality  a 
transference  has  nevertheless  been  invariably  viewed  as  a  bequest,  and  is 
commemorated  by  a  tablet  on  one  of  the  buttresses  of  the  south-east  wing  wall 
of  the  bridge.  At  the  top  of  the  tablet  is  a  shield,  bearing  three  small  shields 
(the  Hay  coat  of  arms)  with  a  small  square  in  the  centre,  indicative  of  a  dis- 
tinction from  the  shield  of  the  chief  family.  The  letters  A  and  II  are  on  the 
two  sides,  and  the  letter  S  on  the  top — Sir  Alexander  Hay;  and  below  (he 
shield  is  this  inscription — 

Anno   1605   Dominus   Alexi-   Hay   CleriCTJS   Hidistri  ex    [NNATO   in    REMPUB- 

LICAM    AMORE    £27  8s.    8(1.    SCOTICOS    EX    QUIBVSIJAM    AD    ABBEDONIAJ!     IGELLIS    '      '» 

ANNIS    NUMERANDOS    HTJIC    FABRICVE    SUSTENTAND/E    DEDICAVIT. 

[In  tlir  year  1605  Mr.  Alex.  Hay,  Clerk  of  the  Register,  from  innate  love 
for  his  country,  dedicated  £27  8s.  8d.  Scots,  to  be  paid  yearly  at  Aberdeen 
from  certain  crofts  for  upholding  this  fabric] 

"  A  flattering  inscription,"  says  Dr.  Milne,  "  which  attributes  to  Alexander 
Hay's  patriotism  what  was  merely  a  discharge  of  a  legal  obligation  inclined 
by  his  father." 

By  careful  management  and  judicious  investment  on  the  part  of  the  Town 
Council,  the  "  Bridge  of  Don  Fund,"  initiated  in  the  humble  way  just  described, 
has  become  one  of  a  very  substantial  nature,  amounting  at  present  to  about 
£26,000.  Such  have  been  the  accumulations  from  time  to  time,  indeed,  that 
the  fund  has  been  applied  to  very  many  purposes  besides  the  repairing  and 
upholding  of  the  bridge  designed  as  the  object  of  the  original  mortification. 
Interesting  details  of  the  way  in  which  the  revenue  has  been  used  are  given  in 
"  Notes  on  the  Early  History  of  the  Brig  of  Balgowny,"  compiled  for  the  Town 
Council  by  Mr.  William  Paul,  advocate,  in  1876.  Some  of  the  items  are  extra- 
ordinary and  positively  diverting.  Roads  were  freely  repaired  at  the  cost  of 
this  fund,  and  only  occasionally  was  the  pretence  made  that  the  road  repaired 
constituted  an  access  to  the  bridge,  as  in  this  ingenious  entry — "  For  making 
a  road  through  the  Shorelands  for  the  more  easy  transporting  of  carriages  to 
the  Bridge  of  Don."  But  such  mis-applications  of  the  fund  were  trifling  com- 
pared to  £110  for  the  gold  box  in  which  the  freedom  of  the  city  was  presented 
to  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas,  £157  10s.  as  an  aid  to  Government  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  the  Nile,  and  £50  towards  the  expenses  incurred  for  a  bonfire  and 
entertainment  on  the  night  of  the  coronation  of  George  IV.  The  fund  was 
legitimately  enough  used,  however,  to  defray  the  cost  (£17,100)  of  the  new 
Bridge  of  Don,  about  a  third  of  a  mile  below  the  old  bridge,  erected  between 
1827  and  1830.  (See  "  '  Aberdeen  Journal  '  Notes  and  Queries,"  II.,  256.) 
Designed  by  Mr.  John  Smith,  City  Architect,  and  the  plan  revised  by  Telford, 
the  great  engineer,  the  bridge  consists  of  five  semi-circular  arches  of  granite, 
each  of  about  86  feet  span,  and  it  stands  at  an  altitude  of  about  42  feet  above 
sea  level.  Assistance  has  also  been  afforded  by  the  fund  in  the  building  of 
many  other  bridges  over  the  Don,  notably  those  at  Persley,  Dyce,  Fintray, 
Kintore,  Kemnay,  Monymusk,  and  Towie  ;  and  of  bridges  over  other  rivers — 
the  Ythan  at  Newburgh,  the  Spey  at  Fochabers,  and  the  Findhorn  at  Forres, 
for  example.  Fully  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  Victoria  Bridge  over  the  Dee, 
opened  on  2nd  July,  1881,  was  defrayed  out  of  the  Bridge  of  Don  Fund. 

With  the  old  Bridge  of  Don  is  associated  one  of  the  many  rhyming  pre- 
dictions attributed  to  Thomas  of  Ercildoune — 

Brig  o'  Balgownie,  wight's  (black's)  your  wa', 
Wi'  a  wife's  ae  son,  and  a  mare's  ae  foal, 
Doun   ye   shall    fa'  ! 

Byron  refers  to  the  rhyme  and  the  prophecy  in  "  Don  Juan."  His  heart  flew 
to  his  head,  he  said — 

As  "  Auld  Lang  Syne  "  brings  Scotland,  one  and  all, 
Scotch  plaids,  Scotch  snoods,  the  blue  hills,  and  clear  streams, 

The  Dee.   the  Don,  Balgounie's  Brig's  black  wall, 
All  my  boy  feelings,  all  my  gentler  dreams,   etc. 

And  he  added  a  note  saying  he  still  remembered  "  the  awful  proverb  "  which 
made  him,  an  only  son,  pause  to  cross  the  bridge. 
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Che  Wells. 


.^Ste  N  this  picture  we  have  illustrations  of  several  wells  of  Aberdeen — some  defunct,  others 
*_^l_  still  existing.  The  picture  is  particularly  interesting  because  it  furnishes  representa- 
"^j"  tions  of  features  of  the  city  once  occupying  a  prominent  place  in  the  domestic  life 
%W  of  the  citizens,  but,  now  of  much  less  importance,  and  possibly,  where  remaining, 
doomed  to  comparative  neglect,  if  not  to  total  extinction  in  the  near  future.  Most 
of  the  old  wells,  moreover,  have  a  historical  or  antiquarian  interest. 

Gbe  Mcll  of  Spa, 

Of  all  the  wells  of  Aberdeen,  the  Well  of  Spa  is  far  and  away  the  most  famous.  It  is 
perhaps  the  oldest,  so  far  as  we  have  any  record  of  the  wells ;  it  is  associated  with  two 
citizens  of  considerable  renown;  and  it  figures  conspicuously  in  local  literature.  A  Battering 
account  of  its  medicinal  properties,  expressed  in  very  quaint  language,  was  published  in 
Edinburgh  in  1580 — "  Ane  Breif  Descriptioun  of  the  Qualiteis  and  Effectis  of  the  Well  of  the 
Woman  Hill  besyde  Abirdene."  Thirty-five  years  later — in  1615 — the  attention  of  an  eminent 
physician  of  the  time,  Dr.  William  Barclay,  was  directed  to  the  Well  of  Spa.  He  analysed 
the  water,  and,  having  discovered  its  qualities  and  virtues,  published  a  treatise  upon  it,  under 
the  title  of  "Callirhoe,  commonly  called  the  Well  of  Spa,  or  the  Nymph  of  Aberdene."  It 
is  with  the  name  of  George  Jamesone,  the  painter,  however,  that  the  Well  of  Spa  is  prin- 
cipally associated.  Suffering  from  calculus  in  the  bladder,  he  is  said  to  have  found  relief  in 
the  mineral  water  of  the  well;  and  when,  in  1635,  lie  acquired  the  1'layfield  and  laid  it  out  as 
"the  four-neukit  garden,"  he  repaired  the  well,  which  adjoined  this  property.  About  tin 
years  later,  an  extraordinary  flooding  of  the  Denburn  demolished  the  building  over  the  well 
and  buried  the  spring  among  the  rubbish  of  the  bill.  In  this  situation  the  well  remained 
till  1670,  when  the  spring  having  again  made  its  appearance,  the  present  structure  was  erected 
over  it  by  Alexander  Skene  of  Newtylo,  one  of  the  baillies  of  the  city,  who,  too,  had  experi- 
enced considerable  relief  from  drinking  the  water. 

The  Well  of  Spa  was  originally  situated  on  tin'  west  side  of  Spa  Street,  about  fifty  to  a 
hundred  yards  up  from  Upper  Denburn.  The  west  side  of  the  road  was  lower  than  the  east, 
and  the  water  issued  from  the  bank  on  the  cast  side,  the  well  being  placed  in  a  circular 
enclosure.  Baillie  Skene's  structure  of  old  red  sandstone  masonry,  surmounted  by  a  pediment, 
was  renovated  in  1851.  In  the  apex  of  the  pediment  there  is  a  granite  stone  bearing  tin- 
inscription — 

RENOVATUM    EST   Ol'l  s    \\\()    MDCCCLl 
(The  work  was  renewed   in  the  year  1851.) 

Beneath  this  are  the  figures  of  a  rose,  a  thistle,  and  a   flour  do  lys,  and  below  them  the  motto 

As  Heaven  Gives  Me, 
So  Give  I  Thee. 


shield,    flanked    and    followed    1>t    a    Latin 


beneath    which    is   a    figure   of    the    rising    sun    on 
inscription — 

I  lor  FONTE   Ullin  VTA  SALUS 

In  patriam  popi  lumqce  fluat 

Spada  rfih\  iv  a, 
1670. 

(May   health    derived    from    tin-   spring 
Flow  to  country  and   people 

Spa  come  to  life  again. 
1670.) 

In  making  addition"  to  the  Infirmary  several  years  ago,  the  spring  was  cut,  and  the  well 
remained  dry  for  some  time.  It  was  then  removed  to  the  east  side  of  the  street,  and  placed 
inside  the  Infirmary  wall,  water  being  introduced  from  the  Well  of  Gilcomston  at  Calton 
Terrace. 

Ubc  Mcll  in  tbc  (Sreen. 

If  lacking  in  the  romantic  and  literary  association  attached  to  the  Well  of  Spa.  the  Well 
in  the  Green  is  fully  as  important  historically,  being  connected  with  the  first  introduction  of 
a  regular  water  supply  into  the  city,  in  1706  It  stood  originally  in  Castle  Street.  An  im- 
proved water  supplj'  was  introduced  under  an  Act  of  Parliament  obtained  in  1829,  the  water 
being  derived  from  a  well  sunk  in  a  haugh  a  little  west  of  the  Bridge  of  Dee,  and  pumped  up 
in  an  adjoining  power  station  into  a  pipe  running  along  Holburn  Street  to  a  Water  House  at 
the  top  of  Union  Place  (now  478-484  Union  Street).  The  water  thus  obtained  was  distributed 
to  the  public  by  cast-iron  pillar  wells  in  the  streets,  each  well  having  a  lion's  face  in  the 
front,  a  short  brass  pipe  projecting  from  the  mouth.  The  need  of  the  well  in  Castle  Street 
was  thus  considerably  reduced,  and  it  was  taken  down  about  1840;  but.  in  deference  to  popular 
sentiment,  it  was — in  1852 — re-erected  in  the  Green,  on  the  site  it  still  occupies  Further  par- 
ticulars about  the  well  will  be  found  iu  the  article  on  "  The  Green." 


TLbc  Corbie  IClcll. 

Our  picture  of  the  Corbie  Well  is  an  illustration  of  the  well  as  it  appears  to-day  in  it-5 
"restored"  condition  in  the  Union  Terrace  Gardens:  the  former  appearance  of  the  well  is 
depicted  in  Mr.  Rettie's  "Aberdeen  Fifty  Years  Ago"  and  in  Mr.  G.  M.  Fraser's  "The 
Green  and  Its  Story."  The  well  stood  originally  on  the  Denburn  verge  of  the  erstwhile 
"  wooded  bank  "  at  Union  Terrace,  outside  an  iron  railing  which  separated  the  trees  from 
the  blcaching-greens  In  its  new  site  it  has  been  "adorned"  with  a  curious  agglomeration  of 
civic  relics — one  of  the  pyramidal  lamp-posts  of  the  old  Bow  Brig,  the  weathercock  of  the 
former  steeple  of  St.  Nicholas  Church,  and  a  bit  of  the  famous  bell  "  Old  Lowrie,"  which  fell 
during  the  lire  that  destroyed  the  East  Church  and  the  steeple  in  1874.  These  were  placed  in 
their  present  position  bj   the  lute  Mr.  Alexander  Walker.  LL  !>..  in  1893. 


St.  John's  lUcll. 


Probablj  tin-  least  known  of  the  city  wells  is  St.  John's  Well,  Hardweird.    It  is  situated  at 
i  In-   junction   of   Skene   How   ami    Hardweird.        Originally,    it   was   located   on   a   grassy   bank 
which   led  down    from   the  bottom   of   Skene  Row   (Skene  Street   being  crossed)  to  Upper  Den- 
burn.    A    rather  steep  footpath   leading  past  the  well  was  abolished  when  Rosemount  Viaduct 
was  made  in  1835.  and  was  replaced  by  a  -tone  stairway.    The  well  was  then  shifted  and  placed 
at    the    foot    of    and    really    under    the   stairway.    Dee    water    being    substituted    for    the    tot 
Vbove  ill'-  pipe  discharging  the  water  is  a  stone  with  the  inscription — 
Sancti  JoANKIS  Fons. 
An  Opercm   Pi  hi.kohi  II 
Ct'RATORIBUS  REFECTUS  a.;>.   MDCCCLl  I. 
Fohn's  Spring      Renovated  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works,  1852.) 
the   well    took    its  name   from    being    in    a    hit    of   land    given    for   the  support    of    „ 


sprin 


(St 
,al,K 


chaplain  at   the  altar  of  St    John  the  Evangelist    in  St.   Nicholas  Church. 

XT  be  jfirbill  Udell. 

M..-I  picturesquely  situated  of  all  the  local  wells  was  the  Firhill  Well.  Old  Aberdeen.      It 

-i I    -ami.    dry    and   deserted,    still   stands — at  the   bend   of   a   lane  leading   from   what    is   now 

Sunnybank  Road  to  what  is  now  Bedford  Road,  for  thus  quickly  is  the  town  encroaching  on 
what,  not  so  many  years  ago,  was  quite  a  rural  spot,  the  lane  in  question  skirting  the  I '■  ■  \v  is 
Burn  and  the  Powis  Hermitage.  The  well  presumably  derives  its  name  from  basing  been 
originally  located  near  a  fir  clad  hill  ;  but  of  its  history  or  of  who  erected  the  admirable  stone 
enclosure  ami  well-front  nothing  is  known.  It  was  in  existence  in  1799  at  any  rate,  for  an 
edition  of  Dr.  Barclay's  "Callirhoe"  printed  ill  that  year  contained  some  lines  contrasting 
the  virtue-  of  the  Well  of  Spa  with  those  of  the  Firhill  Well.  The  more  recent  history  of  the 
Firhill  Well  has  been  well  told  by  Mr.  William  Smith  in  an  article  that  appeared  iu  "Ron- 
Accord"    in    the   early    months   of    1903. 

St.  jfttttcft's  Mcll 

Tin'  well  so  named  ha-  "vanished"  within  the  last  few  years— vanished  in  the  com- 
pletes! sense  of  the  term,  coast  erosion  in  this  quarter  proceeding  so  rapidly  as  to  have  made 
great  inroads  on  the  -him-  of  the  Ray  of  Nigg.  where  the  well  was  situated,  and  to  have 
-wept  it  away,  along  with  much  of  the  adjacent  braes  on  which  the  frequenters  of  the  well 
were  wont  to  disport  themselves.  Named  after  the  patron  saint  of  the  parish  of  Nigg.  the 
well  was  of  venerable  antiquity.  It  was  in  great  repute  in  the  days  before  the  Reformation. 
ami  was  much  frequented  bj  the  people  of  Aberdeen,  observant  of  the  ancient  custom  of  pro- 
pitiating the  presiding  spirit  of  the  well  by  depositing  offerings  on  its  brink.  The  custom. 
here  a-  elsewhere,  prevailed  long  after  the  Reformation,  and  continued  to  be  resorted  to 
despite  all  the  efforts  of  the  clergy  and  the  municipal  rulers  to  suppress  such  "superstitious 
observances."  Down,  even  till  within  (he  memory  of  people  still  living,  the  well  was  fie 
quented  on  account  of  its  healing  powers,  and  people  gathered  from  country  and  town — par- 
ticularly on  the  first  Sunday  of  May — to  lay  down  their  simple  offerings — a  rag,  a  nail,  a  pin— 
and  to  seek  some  benefit.  The  remorseless  sea.  however,  has  put  an  end  to  both  the  well  and 
popular  resort  to  it.  Tin'  well  was  described  in  some  detail  in  "The  Book  of  Saint  Fittick." 
a   local  publication,   which   appeared  in  December.   1901. 

Street  Mells. 

Our  purine  contain-,  an  illustration  of  the  old — very  old — street  wells  that  were  once  com- 
mon throughout  the  town.  The  particular  one  delineated  stands  at  the  gate  to  St.  Machar 
Cathedral,  and  a  similar  one  is  to  be  found  at  the  north  end  of  Don  Street,  Old  Aberdeen 
These  wells,  as  will  be  seen,  were  very  substantial  structures,  built  of  granite,  and  were  about 

eleven     feet     high. 

The  Chaptainry  Well,  also  portrayed  on  our  picture,  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  Chanonry  near 
its  junction  with  Don  Street.  It  disappeared  in  1888.  on  the  introduction  of  an  improved 
distribution  of  the  water  supply.  A  well  of  n  similar  type  once  stood  in  College  Bounds  not 
far  from   Universitv   Road,   and  another  in   IIi>>h   Street,   Old    Aberdeen. 
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Che  Ittilitarp  ana  Volunteer  Reuieu),  1862. 


>«^  UITE  a  rare  picture  is  this,  depicting  a  very  memorable  event  in  the 
/ \Vl  annals  of  Aberdeen — the  review  of  military  and  volunteers  held  on  the 
^^kj  Links  on  Tuesday,  8th  July,  1862,  the  second  day  of  the  first  Wapin- 
—  W  schaw.  The  painting  from  which  our  illustration  is  taken  was  executed 
by  Mr.  Henry  Pont,  who  was  for  many  years  the  scene-painter  at  the  old  theatre 
in  Marischal  Street.  He  was  an  uncle  of  Mr.  Robert  Goldie,  furniture  dealer, 
15  Marischal  Street,  in  whose  possession  the  painting  now  is — and  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  its  use  in  the  preparation  of  our  illustration.  Mr.  Goldie  had, 
naturally,  an  interest  in  acquiring  the  picture  when  it  came  into  the  market 
some  years  ago — an  interest  heightened  by  the  circumstance  that  his  father  and 
Mr.  Pont  and  his  wife  are  portrayed  among  the  spectators  in  the  foreground  of 
the  picture.  Mr.  Pont,  it  may  be  added,  painted  a  number  of  pictures  of  local 
events,  including  one  of  the  wreck  of  the  s.s.  Duke  of  Sutherland  (on  1st  April, 
1853),  which  was  subsequently  lithographed.  He  eventually  migrated  to 
Dundee,  where  he  died. 

The  story  of  the  volunteer  movement  in  Aberdeen  is  told  at  length 
in  the  interesting  work  on  "  The  History  of  the  Aberdeen  Volunteers," 
by  Mr.  Donald  Sinclair,  solicitor,  published  in  1907.  A  corps  of  "  City 
of  Aberdeen  Volunteer  Rifles  "  was  formed  in  August,  1859,  112  members 
being  enrolled,  and  in  the  following  November  two  companies  were  con- 
stituted and  officers  selected,  the  captains  being  Mr.  William  Jopp,  wine 
merchant,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Thomson,  banker.  A  Merchants'  Corps  was 
started  soon  after,  consisting  of  two  companies  (captains — Mr.  William 
Stevenson  of  Viewfield  and  Mr.  Hardy  Robinson,  manufacturer) ;  then 
a  corps  captained  by  Sir  William  Forbes  of  Fintray  (the  late  Lord 
Sempill) ;  and  finally  an  Artisan  Corps,  with  four  companies  (captain  com- 
mandant-—Dr.  William  Keith  ;  captains — Mr.  Robert  Abernethy,  ironfounder  ; 
Mr.  Alexander  Simpson,  jun.,  advocate  ;  and  Mr.  William  Esplin,  of  the  Scot- 
tish North-Eastern  Railway  Company).  Early  in  1860,  these  various  corps  or 
companies  were  formed  into  one  regiment  (the  6th — soon  afterwards  designated 
the  1st — Aberdeenshire  Rifle  Volunteer  Corps),  Major  Napier  Turner  Christie, 
late  38th  Foot,  of  Corsee  House,  Banchory,  being  appointed  lieutenant- 
colonel  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Innes  of  Learney  (now  Colonel  Innes,  C.V.O.),  major  ; 
and  Captain  Samuel  Rawson,  formerly  of  the  28th  Foot,  adjutant.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Henry  Knight-Erskine  of  Pittodrie,  formerly  of  the  33rd  Foot,  but  then 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Aberdeenshire  Militia,  was  gazetted  to  the  command 
of  the  volunteer  regiment  in  January,  1862.  An  Artillery  Corps  was  established 
shortly  after  the  Rifle  Corps. 

As  an  adjunct  to  the  volunteer  movement,  an  annual  gathering 
of  volunteers  for  competition  in  rifle-shooting  was  organised  in  1861 
under  the  auspices  and  management  of  the  still  existing  Aberdeenshire 
Artillery  and  Rifle  Association — the  initiation  of  which,  by  the  way, 
was  due  to  Major  Innes.  The '  first  gathering  was  held  in  July, 
1862,  and  was  designated  "  The  Wapinschaw,"  after  the  ancient  "  wap- 
penschaws,"  or  musters  for  military  exercises,  referred  to  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
"  Old  Mortality."  The  adoption  of  this  title  was  "  the  happy  thought  "  of 
Major  Innes,  the  suggestion  being  heartily  endorsed  by  Mr.  William  Forsyth, 
the  editor  of  the  "  Aberdeen  Journal,"  who  was  a  captain  in  the  Aberdeen 
City  Artillery  ;  and  though  the  proposed  title  was  criticised  in  some  quarters  as 
partaking  of  affectation,  it  immediately  became  popular,  and  has  been  con- 
tinued during  the  five-and-forty  years  that  have  elapsed.  A  special  feature  of 
the  Wapinschaw  of  1862  was  a  review  of  the  military  and  volunteers  (depicted 
in  the  illustration).  The  total  number  of  men  under  arms — regulars,  militia, 
and  volunteers — was  2529.  The  force  was  formed  into  two  brigades — the  right 
brigade  consisting  of  the  Depot  Battalion,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Gordon  ;  the  First  and  Second  Administrative  Rifle  Battalions,  the  one  com- 
manded by  Colonel  F.  Eraser,  and  the  other  by  Captain  Padfield,  of  the  Depot 
Battalion;    and    the    Artillery    Battalion,    under  the  command   of  Colonel   W. 


Cosmo  Gordon  of  Fyvie.  The  second  brigade  consisted  of  the  Militia,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Knight-Erskine,  and  the  1st  Aberdeen  Rifle  Brigade,  com- 
manded by  Major  Innes.  The  reviewing  officer  was  Major-General  Walker, 
Commanding  the  Forces  in  Scotland.  On  the  staff  were — Assistant- Adjutant- 
General  Colonel  Sir  John  Douglass,  K.C.B.  ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Buchanan, 
R.A.  ;  and   Lieutenant-Colonel  Jones. 

In  an  interesting  series  of  articles  on  the  history  of  the  Aberdeen  Wapin- 
schaw, contributed  to  the  "  Aberdeen  Weekly  Journal  "  in  1901,  Colonel  linn  s 
of  Learney  gave  the  following  graphic  account  of  the  review — 

In  the  earlier  Wapinschaws  a  prominent  feature  was  a  review  of  troops. 
At  the  opening  meeting  it  was  estimated  that  the  spectacle  was  witnessed 
by  30,000  people.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  the  names  of  a  few  of  those  who 
occupied  seats  on  the  grandstand  These  included — Lord  Saltoun,  father  <>f 
the  present  baron  ;  Lord  Haddo,  brother  of  the  present  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
and  who,  while  pursuing  a  life  of  romantic  adventure,  was  accidentally 
drowned  in  1870  off  the  American  coast  while  serving  as  a  sailor  on  board  a 
vessel  named  the  Hera  ;  Sir  James  H.  Burnett,  Bart,  of  Leys  ;  Sir  James  D. 
Elphinstone,  Bart.,  M.P.  ;  Sir  A.  Leith  Hay,  convener  of  the  county; 
Colonel  Fraser  of  Castle  Fraser  :  General  Turner  of  Menie  ;  Colonel  Fraser, 
Golden  Square  ;  Colonel  Forbes,  C.B.,  of  Inverernan  ;  Major  Ross-King, 
Captain  Nares,  Captain  Farquhar,  R.N.  ;  Mr.  Tayler  of  Glenbarry,  Mr. 
Leslie  of  Powis,  Mr.  Chalmers  of  Monkshill,  Mr.  Davidson  of  Inchmarlo, 
Mr.  Cochran  of  Balfour,  Mr.  Russell  of  Aden,  Mr.  Cumine  of  Rattray,  Mr. 
Spottiswood  of  Muiresk,  and  Mr.  Dyce  Nicol  of  Ballogie.  .  .  .  The  force 
reviewed  comprised  the  Depot  Battalion,  numbering  180  ;  the  Militia,  718 
strong;  and  1631  Volunteers  from  town  and  county.  The  men  were  formed 
into  two  brigades.  The  one  consisted  of  the  Depot  battalion,  the  2nd 
Aberdeen  Administrative  battalion,  and  the  Artillery  battalion  ;  the  other 
of  the  Militia  and  the  1st  Aberdeen  Rifle  Volunteers.  The  reviewing  officer 
was  Major-General  Walker,  commanding  the  forces  in  Scotland.  The 
brigades  received  General  Walker  in  contiguous  columns,  after  which  they 
marched  past  in  quick  time  and  engaged  in  a  variety  of  movements.  "  The 
line,"  it  was  chronicled  at  the  time  ("  Aberdeen  Journal,"  9th  July,  1862), 
"  extended  almost  the  whole  length  of  the  Links,  from  near  the  foot  of 
Broad  Hill  to  beyond  the  Beach  Fort  near  the  Rope  Work,  and  presented  a 
sight  in  the  highest  degree  honourable  to  Aberdeenshire,  both  in  number 
and  appearance  of  the  Volunteers,  and  the  efficient  discipline  of  the  Militia, 
neither  of  whom  showed  to  disadvantage  alongside  the  fine  body  of  soldiers' 
of  the  Depot  battalion.  The  manner  in  which  they  went  through  their 
duties  elicited  the  warm  approval  of  General  Walker,  expressed  through 
Colonel  Gordon,  OB."  At  the  conclusion  of  the  review,  the  prizes  gained 
at  the  Wapinschaw  were  presented.  Vast  though  the  crowd  was  at  the 
review,  not  a  single  accident  occurred.  It  may  be  added  that  there  were 
present  the  bands  of  the  Highland  Depot  Battalion,  the  Royal  Aberdeen- 
shire Highlanders,  the  1st  Aberdeenshire  Rifle  Volunteers^  and  the  Huntly 
Volunteer  Company. 

Our  picture  represents  the  review  at  the  time  of  the  "  march  past,"  and  is 
taken  from  a  point  near  the  present  Bathing  Station,  looking  across  the  Links 
towards  the  Bannermill.  Immediately  in  front  is  a  battalion  of  Highlanders 
(the  Depot  battalion),  which  had  led  the  march  past,  and  is  about  to  be  wheeled 
up  into  position  in  line  as  the  right  battalion.  Looking  across  the  picture  is 
seen  the  saluting-point,  where  General  Walker,  the  reviewing  officer,  and  his 
staff  are  stationed.  The  second  brigade,  composed  of  the  Militia  battalion  and 
the  1st  Aberdeenshire  Volunteers,  is  about  to  pass  him  in  open  column — to  be 
closed  in  quarter-column  after  passing,  and  then  to  be  wheeled  into  line  to  form 
the  left  battalion.  The  massed  bands  occupy  a  prominent  position  in  the 
picture,  and  staff  officers  and  A. DCs  are  galloping  about. 

A  general  description  of  the  Wapinschaw,  interesting  for  its  allusions  to 
"  crack  shots  "  of  a  past  generation,  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  William  Carnie's 
"  Reporting  Beminiscences  "  (II.,  81-83). 
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Gray's  School  of  Art,  25,  28. 

Green,   1,   3,   15,   16,   17,  20,   23,  24,   36,  40,   49. 

Greyfriars  Monastery,  30. 

Grosvenor  Place,    11. 

Guestrow,  15,  23.  31. 

Guikl  Street,  1.  in,  21. 


Hadden  Street,  25. 
Hadden's  Mill,  20. 
Hamilton  Place,  39. 

-  West,  39. 
Hangman's  Brae,  1,  9. 
Harbour,  The,  1,  2,  3,  18,  25. 

Office,   34. 
Hardgate,  The,  3,  15,  16,  23,  36. 
Hardweird,   18,  42,  49. 
Harriet  Street,  26. 
Heading  Hill,  1,  9,  11,  12. 
Henderson's  Court,  15. 
High  Street  (Old  Aberdeen),  49 
Hirpletillim,  39. 
Holburn  Street,  36,  49. 
Honeybrae,  39. 
Hospital,  Bishop  Dunbar's,  46. 

-  St.  Peter's,  46. 
Hotels- 

Aberdeen,  16. 

Bon-Accord,  25. 

1  >i>uglas,  25. 

Lemon  Tree,  14,  35. 

New  Inn,  6,  7. 

Rising  Sun,   14. 

Royal,   13,  25,  26. 
House  "of  Refuge,  31. 
Howburn,  39. 
Huxter  Row,  6,  13,  14. 

Incurable  Brae,  39,  42. 
Incurables,  Hospital  for,  39,  42. 
Infirmary,  16,  18,  42,  43,  49 

Jack's  Brae,  41,  42. 

James  Street,  3,  9. 

Jamesone's  House,  George.  26    27. 

John  Street,   12,  42. 

Joint  Station,  4. 

Jopp's  Court,   15. 

Justice  Mill  Lane,  36. 

-  Street,   7,    11,    12. 

Keith's  Lodgings,  33. 
King  Street,  3,  6,  12,  16,  35. 
King's  Gate,  5,  35,  39. 
Kittybrewster,  44. 

Land  Association,  4,  38,  39 
Langstane  Place,  36. 

—  The,  36. 

"  Lawrence  "   (Bell),  21,  49. 
Leadside  Burn,  41. 

—  Road,  39,  41,  42. 

Leys,  Masson,  &  Co.'s  Offices,  25 
Library,   Public,  25. 
Links,  12,  50. 
Littlejohn  Street,  3. 
Loch,  1,  27,  40,  41. 

-  Street.  26,  27,  35.  40 
Loch-head,  43. 
Lochlands,  3. 

Lodge  Walk,  3.  0,  37. 

Lodging  House,   Cumberland,  3!. 
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Lodging  House,  Victoria,  31. 
Longacre,  3,   15. 
"  Lowrie  "  (see  "  Lawrence  "). 
Lunatic  Asylum,  Royal,  43. 
Luxembourg  Close,  6. 

Maberly  Street,  41,  42. 

Munnofield,   35. 

"  Maria  "   (Bell),  21. 

Marischal  Street,  3,  7,  25,  38. 

Marischal's  House,  Earl,  3,  6,  7,  38. 

Market,  New,  4,  20,  25,  41. 

Street,   4,    10,    16,   23.   21,  25. 
Mar's  Castle,  35. 
Mary  well  Street,  35. 
Mason  Lodge,  7. 
Mauchlin  Tower  Court,  7. 
"  Mautmill  Burn,"  41. 
Meal  Market,  6. 
Mealmarket  Street,  35. 
Mechanics'  Institute,  25. 
Menzies  Road,  4. 
"  Mids  o'  Mar,"  6. 
Mile-end,  39. 
Millbank  House,  44. 
Miller  Street,  1. 
Mills 

Chadwick's,  41 

Cilcomston,  41. 

Lower  Justice,  41. 

Mid,  41. 

Nether,  41. 

Stewart's,   41. 

Upper,  41. 

Upper  Justice,  36,  41. 

Waulk,  41. 
Milne,  Low,  &  Company's  Factory,  42. 
Morningfield,  39,  42. 
Mount  Street,  19,  39. 
Music  Hall,  8,  16. 

Alhambra,   24. 
Mutton  Brae,  18,  19. 

Narrow  Wynd,  1,  6,  13,  14. 
Netherkirkgate,   1,   10,   14,   15,  20,  33,  41. 
Nigg,  Bay  of,  49. 
North  Street,  3. 

East,  1,  12. 

West.  1. 

Northern  Assurance  Companv's  Office,    18 
—  Club,   16. 

Osborne  Place,  41. 

Park  Street,  12.  ' 
Patagonian  Court,  18,  19. 
Peacock's  Close,  11,  39. 
Pensioner's  Court,  11. 
Pier,  North,  3. 
"  Pitfodels'  Lodging,"  6,  7. 
Plainstones,  6,  10. 
Playfield,  The,  49. 
Pocra  Quav,  -2. 

Police   Offiee,    11 
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Polmuir,  3. 
Porthill,  35. 
Ports— 

Futty  (Footdee),  1,  9. 

Gallowgate,  1,  3o. 

Justice,  1,  9,  11. 

Netherkirkgate,  1,  11,  33. 

Quayhead  (see  Trinity). 

Shiprow  (see  Trinity). 

Trinity,  1,  23. 

Upperkirkgate,  1,  11. 
Post  Office,  10,  25. 
Poultry  Market,  6. 
Powis  Burn,  49. 

—  Hermitage,  44,  49. 

—  House,  44. 

—  Place,  44. 

—  Terrace,  44. 
Poynernook,  4,   16,  20. 

Prison,  6  (see  also  Bridewell  and  Tolbooth). 
Putachie-side,  1,  16,  20,  25,  33,  41. 

Quakers'  Burial  Ground,  35. 
Quayhead,  21,  23,  34. 
Quays — 

Pocra,  2. 

Trinity,  22. 

Waterloo,   3. 
Queen  Street,  3,  15. 
Queen's  Cross,  35. 

-  Road,  38,  39. 

—  Rooms,  V. 

Raeden,  5. 

•'  Ragged  Kirk,"  12. 

—  School,   12. 
Ragg's  Lane,  15. 
Railways — 

Aberdeen,  3,  4,  24. 

Caledonian,  4,  18. 

Deeside,  4. 

Denburn  Valley  Junction,  16,  18,  19,  20,  42. 

Croat  North  of  Scotland,  18,  19,  44. 
Record  Office,  7. 

Review,  Military  and  Volunteer,  50. 
Richmondhill,  39. 
Riverside  Road,  36. 
Robertson's  House,  Provost,  32. 
Rodger's  Walk,   42. 
Rose  Street,  37. 
Rosemount,  35,  39. 

—  Place,  35,  42. 

-  Viaduct,  18,  26,  39,  42,  49. 
Ross's  Court,  Schoolhill,  26. 
Upperkirkgate,  32. 

'•  Rotten  Holes,"  The,  42. 
Round  Table,  1,  14. 
Rubislaw,  31,  33,  38,  39,  40. 

—  Bleachfield,  5. 

—  Den,  18,  39. 

House,  38. 

North,  39. 

South,  39. 

-  Rubislaw   House,   38. 


Rubislaw  Quarries,  43. 
Ruthrieston,  31,  36. 

—  Bridge,   36. 
Burn,  36. 

St.  Andrew  Street,  3. 
North,  42. 

—  Catherine's  Wynd,  10,  16. 
Katharine's  Hill,  1,  2,  16,  20,  23,  25,  33. 
Machar,  Parish  of,  21. 

Nicholas,  Parish  of,  21. 

—  Street,  3,  14,  26. 

Paul  Street,  1,  40. 
Salvation  Army  Citadel,  7. 
Sandilands,   1. 
School  Road,  47. 
Schoolhill,  The,  1,  3,  15,  19,  22,  26,  27,  28. 

—  Factory,    19. 

—  Viaduct,  18. 
Seaton  House,  46. 

Shiprow.  The,  1,  6,  13,  14,  15,  16,  20,  23,  24,  25. 

Shore  Brae,  1,  23,  34. 

Shorelands,  2,  3,  48. 

Short  Loanings,  39,  42. 

Shuttle  Street,  42. 

Sick  Children's  Hospital,  9. 

Sillerton,  1. 

Sim's  Square,  42. 

Skene  Row,  49. 

-  Square,  35,  42. 

—  Street,  18,  2S,  42. 

-  Terrace,  18,  19. 

Skene's  Mansion,  Sir  George,  31. 

Smith's  Court,   11. 

Song  School,  9,  16. 

South  Breakwater,  3. 

Spa  Street,  42,  49. 

Spital,  35,  40. 

—  Burn,  41. 

"  Split-the-Win',"  44. 
Spring  Garden,  40,  41. 
Stirling  Street,  24,  41. 
Stock  Exchange,  25. 
Stocket  Road,  Mid,  5,  39. 

South,   5,   39. 

Stoneyton,  41. 
.Sunnybank,  44. 

—  Road,  49. 

Tannery  Street,  3. 
Thistle   Street,  37. 
Thurburn  Cooking  Depot,  25. 
Tolbooth,  2,  6,  7,  8,  10,  11,  13,  37. 

—  High,  6,  13. 

-  Laigh,  6,  13. 
Torry,  34,  48.  • 

—  Farm,  4. 
Town-House,  6,  8,  13,  14. 

—  Old  Aberdeen,  35,  47. 
Town's  Churchyard,  12,  16,  26,  37. 
Trades  Hall,  18  (see  Trinity  Hall). 
"  Trappin'  Factory,"  42. 
Trinity  Burn,  3,  18. 

—  Corner,  1,  24.  j 


Trinity  Hall,  16,  22,  24,  25. 

—  Mill,  'J.', 
Monastery,  24/ 

—  Quay,   22. 

—  Street,  22,"  24. 

Union  Bridge,  1,  16, -17,  18,  24. 

—  Buildings,  6,  8,'  16. 

—  Club,  25. 

—  Place,  49. 

-  Street,  3,  6,   10,   12,   13,   14,'  16,   17,   18,  23,  25,  35, 

37,  41,  49. 

—  Terrace,  10,  18,  19,  26,  49. 
Gardens,   17,   18,  49. 

"  United  Publick  Library,"  8. 
University  Road,  35,  49. 
Upperkirkgate,  1,  15,  31,  32. 

Vennel,   1. 

"  Victoria  "  (Bell),  21. 

—  Bridge,  4,  48. 

—  Road,  4. 

—  Street,  35. 
Villa  Franca,  39. 

Porcia,  '47.  • 
Virginia  Street,  1,  3,  9,  18. 
Volunteers,  The,  50. 

"  Wallace  "  Nook,  33. 

-  Tower,  33. 
Wallfieid,  39. 

Wapinschaw,  The,  50.  • 

Wapping  Street,  19. 
Water  House,  15,  40,  49. 

Supply,  15,  40,  49. 
Waterloo  Quay,  3. 

—  Station,  44. 
Weigh-house,  23,  34. 

—  Square,  34. 

Wellington  Suspension  Bridge,  3. 

Wells,  40,  49. 

Well,  Chaplainry,  49. 

—  Corbie,  18,  49. 

—  Firhill,  44,  49. 

( iilcomston,  49. 

—  Green,   20,   49. 

—  Spa,   49. 

—  St.   Fittick's,  49. 

—  St.  John's,  49. 
Westburn,  41,  43. 

—  Park,  43.    " 

—  Road,  19. 
Westfield,  15,  39. 
West  Wynd,  1. 
Whitehall,  39,  40. 

—  House,  40. 

—  Place,  41. 

—  Road,  40,  41. 
Windmill,  1,  2. 

—  Brae,  2,  3,  16;  17,  20,  36. 

—  Hill,  1. 

"  Wooded  Bank,"  18. 
Woolihanhill,  1,  3,  18,  19,  35,  42. 
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